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PREFACE 


T he publication of this Part, and the coniplctioti of the book, are a source of no small 
gratification to me, since I have been engaged on the work for nearly a quarter of a 
century, during which period many interruptions occurred, notably those caused by World 
War II and the economic upheavals resulting therefrom, wliich at times completely unnerved 
me. 'Fiianks, however, to the enlightened policy of the Hyderabad State, and the active 
support of .Mr. Sajjad Mir/a, Secretary, Education Department, and ins distinguished 
successor, Shrec L. N. Gupta, the importance of the work, both under the previous govern- 
ments and the present regime, was fully realized and generous grants were made towards it, 
notwithstanding urgent financial stringency and other difficulties. 

I am also grateful to art-critics and connoisseurs for the encouragement extended to me 
througli press-reviews or private letters, emphasizing the unique position of the Ajanta frescoes 
in the history of the art of the East. I further owe a debt of gratitude to the genera! public 
for the large number of copies so eagerly purchased by them, although the price of the 
publication is quite high, and also for their keen interest in visiting these magnificent monu- 
ments of Indian art without regard to distance or cost of travel. Among the happy group of 
visitors may be seen people of many countries, but tlie largest number consists of the country- 
folk whose looks of wonder and joy indicate a new spiritual experience based upon their age- 
old religious faith. 

The general arrangement of this Part is the same as that of the previous Parts, but the 
number of monochrome and litho plates has been considerably increased with a view to 
making the publication more comprehensive in its scope and more instructive to the student. 
The Appendix dealing with inscriptions has some additional illustrative plates which have 
been arranged by Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, Archaeological Adviser to the Government of India, 
and Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra, Deputy Director-General of Archaeology in India, who have 
jointly edited the inscriptions published in this Part, and whose expert assistance I acknow- 
ledge with grateful thanks. 

The proofs of the colour-plates of the first three Parts of the book were corrected by 
Mr. Sayed Ahmad, but as he has now retired from the Curatorship of the Ajanta Caves, the 
proofs of the colour-plates included in this Part h.ave been corrected on the spot, after com- 
parison with the original frescoes, by Mr. Jalal-ud-Din, the artist attached to the Office of 
the Director of Archaeology of Plyderabad. I therefore thank Dr. P. Sreenivasachar, the 
Director of Archaeology of Plyderabad, for his courtesy in permitting Mr. Jalal-ud-Din to 
do the work, and also the artist himself for performing the task with such great care and 
ability. 

The printing of the text, the preparation of the collotype and litho plates, and the binding 
of the text as well as of the Plates portfolio have been done by the Oxford University Press, 
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EXPLANATORY TEXT 

GENERAL REMARKS 

Plates r-ril ami LXXV-LXXXII 


I N Part III tlic paintings of tlic back wall of the veranda, Cave XVII, have been described; 

the present Part (R') deals with the paintings on the remaining walls and window-sills of 
the veranda and the entire surface of the interior of the vtlulra^ including its rock-walls, 
ceiling, and the pedestals of some pillars. 'I'he style indicates the high-water mark of tlie art 
of Ajanta; and as the 'lihtlrii has an inscription carved on a wall adjoining the south-west 
corner of the veranda, the date of this climax can be fixed with certainty. Verses 21-26 of 
the inscription mention that iluring the reign of I larishena, of the Vakataka dynasty, ‘on a 
spur of the Sahya (hill) . . . excavated this excellent monolithic hall, containing within a 
chiiitya of the King of ascetics (the Iluddha). . . . l ie (also) caused to he dug (near it) a large 
cistern pleasing to the eyes. . . King I larishena, according to eminent historians, flourished 
in the period c. A.n. .^75-500.- This inscription and another carved in Cave XVI are im- 
portant, because they fix with precision the period during which Ajanta painting developed 
its highest artistic and intellectual qualities; after this period there set in a gradual decline in 
the standard of art, the outlook becoming narrow, and the forms and patterns soulless and 
imitative. 'I'hc figures of the Buddha seated on a throne with attendants on either side, painted 
and carved so lavishly in the dutUyas — Caves XIX and XXVI, and the Horal designs and 
geometric patterns of the ceilings of the entire group to the left of Cave XVII — show that 
the originality and force previously evident in the art of the cave-paintings have vanished, 
and the painter in his conception of beauty seems to Iiave been satisfied with mere semblance, 
without making any effort to capture reality. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries .-v.n. Ajanta, under the enlightened patronage of the 
Vakataka kings, became an important centre of Buddhist religion and art, and votaries from 
distant climes visited tlie place to be initiated into the religious orders, and also to acquire 
proficiency in the art of painting. 'This view is confirmed by tbe paintings at Sigiri (Sigiriya) 
in Ceylon, at Bamiyan in Afghanistan, at 'rurfan in Central Asia, and at some places in 
China, which all exhibit clear influence of the Buddhist art of Ajanta. The support given 
by the Vakataka kings to the propagation of the Buddhist faith and art may have been secured 
through the religious zeal of Hastibhoja and his son Varfdiadeva, the ministers of the last two 
kings of the dynasty, Devasena and Ilarishena, who apparently had embraced the Buddhist 
religion, and whose names are preserved in the inscriptions of Cave XVI at Ajanta and of 
the vihara at Ghatotkacha in the vicinity.^ 

' Tilt inscription w.xs cut at tlic iiibt.incc of .a prince Strits, Monograph No. 15, p. 3, edited by V. V. Miraslii. 
whose name, through the abrasion of the rock, is now lost, - Ilui. 

but who prob.ibly ruled over Kh.uidesh as a feudatory of ^ Hit/., Monograph No. 14, p. 2, and The Ghatotkacha 
the V."ik.'itaka king Harishena. Hyderabad rtrchaeological Inscription, pp. 8-17, edited by V. V. Mirashi. 
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AJANTA: EXPLANATORY TEXT 

The Chfilukyas who succeeded the Vakatakas in the sovereignty of the Deccan during the 
first half of the sixth century a.d. were perhaps not as favourable to the Buddhist religion as 
their predecessors, although the shrines which the Chfilukyas built at their capital in Badami 
are largely copied from the Buddhist vUulras. 'I’hrough lack of royal patronage, art at Ajanta 
began to decline rapidly in the latter half of the sixth century a.d., and there is no vihara 
or chaitya at Ajanta which can be assigned with certainty to the seventh century a.d. The 
Buddhist shrines of Ellora excavated during the seventh century a.d. show clear influence of 
the Bnahmanic architecture of South India; and in regard to painting, the art shown in the 
specimens preserved there is not only conventional but actually effete and etiolated. The 
apparent cause of the decline was the fact that master-painters professing the Buddhist faith 
were for theological reasons not employed on the adornment of the Brahmanic shrines, and 
the art of painting, which had reached its climax through local Deccan genius, stimulated 
of course by the rich tradition and glorious visions of the Buddhist religion, fell to the position 
of a decorative craft when practised by Brahman artisans, notably those of South India, This 
view may startle those academicians who consider the paintings of Ajanta to be representative 
of Gupta art, and date them between the sixth and seventh centuries a.d,, although there are 
in fact specimens of painting in Cave X at Ajanta with inscriptions which, according to e.xpert 
epigraphists, have been unanimously assigned to the middle of the second century b.c. The 
art of painting even in these early examples is fairly well developed, and indicates practice 
and a continuity of tradition over hundreds of years. There arc specimens in Caves IX and 
X which tell a continuous story of the development of technique from the second century 
B.c. to the fifth century a.d. For instance, the subject painted on the wall of the left aisle 
of Cave IX, in which a group of votaries is shown approaching a stupa bedecked with um- 
brellas, is not far removed in period from the group of votaries painted on the left wall of 
Cave X, since the same colours — red ochre, yellow ochre, terra-verde, lamp-black, and the 
white of lime — have been used in both subjects. There is a complete absence of blue, which 
does not appear at Ajanta until the fourth or fifth century a.d. The surface had been prepared 
by first placing on the rock-wall a layer of clay,‘ which was subsequently covered with a coat 
of fine lime. On this ground the outlines of figures were drawn in black or red tints, and 
afterwards colours were filled in. The colours in the early painting are flat, with no washes 
to indicate depth or volume such as are to be noticed in later paintings. 

In Cave IX there is another painting representing a herdsman controlling fabulous animals 

‘ In preparing the clay plaster special care seems to have paintings at Ajanta, because it became a hotbed for the 
been observed. First the clay was taken from the slimy development of insects during the monsoons. The insects 
beds of water-pools, apparently following the practice of not only bored holes in the paintings but ate up the 
contemporary potters, who selected fine earth for their earth mixed with vegetable and sticky matter and created 
ware from such places. Afterwards the earth was made hollows behind the painted surface, which, for lack of 
intoapaste and mixed withmolasse6,bdellium(^tt^it/), rice- support, has either fallen down or is hanging loose. The 
husk, and the leaves of some herbs, with a view to ensuring Archaeological Department of Hyderabad, under the 
that the plaster should stick well on the wall and not peel guidance of expert archaeological chemists, has recently 
off when dried. The clay plaster so cleverly prepared, how- succeeded in fixing back on the rock-wall many of these 
ever, ultimately led to the ruin of a large number of loose paintings. 
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PLATES I-III Sc LXXV-LXXXII 

through his herculean strength by holding their necks, hind-legs, or tails. The subject has 
evidently some mythical significance, because it is represented in the early sculpture of the 
Deccan at several places, notably at Kuda, Nasik, and Amarfivatl. The representations at 
the latter three places belong either to the first century u.c. or to the first century a.d., and 
the painting at Ajanta also appears to belong to the same period, when the subject was popular 
with both sculptors and painters. The drawing of this painting shows distinct progress both 
in indicating movement and in showing a realistic effect in the form of animals,* The advance 
of art may further be noticed in tlie delineation of the Shad-danta yntaka on the right wall 
of Cave X, where the portrayal of the animals, the beauty of trees and flowers, and the 
expression of human feelings are represented in a very efiective manner. The colours are the 
same, the human figures represented are still non-Aryan, and there is no deepening or lighten- 
ing of colour-washes such as are to be noticed in later paintings; yet the grandeur of trees, 
the grace of human forms, and the beauty of animal figures are admirably depicted. This 
painting probably belongs to the third century .v.o., to which period belong some of the 
sculptures of Amaravatl, whicii iuve a close affinity to the paintings of Ajanta in regard to 
the pose and plasticity of the female figures. In this subject the painter has also shown a 
well-developed conception of ideas in the arrangement of the various episodes of the Jataka 
and a certain dramatic effect in the scene in which the rani faints at the sight of the tusks of 
the Shad-diinta elephant who had been her husband in a previous birth.- 

Dramatic effect and the emotional feeling are still better shown in another scene painted 
on the same wall representing the Sydma {Sdma) "Jataka, in which the remorse of the raja who 
unwittingly killed Syama with an arrow sliot by him, the wailing of his blind parents, and 
idtimatcly, by an act of providence, the restoration to fife of §yama and the bestowal of vision 
upon his parents, are very graphically delineated. The drawing of the figure of Syama pos- 
sesses the grace of the classical sculpture of Europe, while the head of the father of Syama 
indicates the ‘pathos’ which is to be noticed in the Italian paintings of the Renaissance period, 
notably in the portraits of Jesus Christ. The figures of deer are also admirably drawn in this 
scened This painting is not labelled with any inscription which might indicate its date, but 
as the dramatis personae delineated therein, both by their dress and features, are seen to be 
early inhabitants of the Deccan, it may be assigned to a period extending from the last quarter 
of the third century a.d. to the first quarter of the fourth, that is, to a time immediately pre- 
ceding the sovereignty of the Viikatakas; for the extent of their dominions and their matri- 
monial relations with the Guptas and the Naga kings of Padmavatl (Gwalior State) would 
have led a large number of people from the North to enter the Deccan and settle there."* 

‘ Jjanta, iii, Plate XVII. 335 (i)h married to the daughter of Bliava-naga, the 

- pp. 32-37 (text), Plate XXX; see .ilso Cowell, N.tga king of Padm.-ivatl; and although Gautamiputra pre- 
Jd/aia, No. 514, v, 20-31. deceased his f.ithcr and did not succeed to the throne, yet 

^ Ibid., Plate XXIX. his son Rudr.i-sena I, who ruled after Pravara-sena, was 

* Prabhavatr-gupta, d.iughter of the Gupta emperor much helped by his maternal grandfather Bhava-naga in 
Chandragupra II (c. 375-414; was married to the V.lk.l- maintaining his authority against his foes. The name of 
taka king Rudra-sena 1 1 (c. 385-9o( ?)). Earlier, Gauta- Bhava-n.-iga is included in the genealogy of Vakataka kings 
mlputra, son of the Vakataka king Pravara-sena (r. 275- noticed in contemporary inscriptions. As a general rule 
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AJANTA: EXPLANATORY TEXT 

In Cave X on tlic back wall of the chattya there are some paintings representing a few 
scenes from the life of the Buddha which may be assigned to the fourth or fifth century a.c., 
but for the art of this period it will be best to study the paintings of Caves I, II, XVI, and 
XVII. Tlie latter two caves contain inscriptions of the Vakiitaka king Harishena, of the Basim 
branch, and Cave I is a replica of the vi/ulra at Ghatotkacha, both in plan and in the identity 
of certain sculptures, notably the one representing four deer with a common head, which 
subject is not to be found in any other Buddhist vUulra. According to a contemporary in- 
scription, the vUulra at Ghatotkacha was cut in the rock by Variihadeva, the minister of 
Devasena {c. a.d. 455-75). The interest of these kings and their ministers and feudatory 
chiefs in the Buddhist faith and the art of painting, as it then flourished at Ajanta, would 
have familiarized the painters of Ajanta with court life, because such royal personages and 
their entourage wovild have frequently visited Ajanta to pay their homage to the sacred shrines 
and the holy persons who resided there. It is also likely that some of the holy monks may 
have been invited to the royal courts to teach the Law, and tliey may have been accompanied 
by artists belonging to the Order for the purpose of embellishing with paintings the shrines 
which existed at the capital towns. This surmise gains support from the fact that the paintings 
at Bagh appear to have been copied from the paintings at Ajanta, since not only is there 
similarity in technique and in poses and dresses, but the dance-scene of the Mahdjanaka Jataka 
painted on the left wall of Cave I at Ajanta is reproduced with almost identical figures on 
the rock-wall at Bagh.‘ The influence of the Gupta kings, according to eminent historians, 
did not penetrate as far as the Deccan in the fourth century a.d,, but the art of Ajanta during 
this century and the fifth made tremendous progress and its fame reached distant countries. 
Votaries from Ceylon, Afghanistan, Central Asia, and China visited Ajanta, and, after learn- 
ing the art practised there, adorned the walls of the shrines in their motherlands with similar 
paintings when they returned to their own countries. The frescoes of Slgiri in Ceylon,- Bamiyan 
in Afghanistan,^ Turfan in Central Asia,"* and Tun Huang in China,^ show unmistakably 
the influence of the art of Ajanta. Some of these paintings are assigned to the fifth century 
A.D., so that their painters must have visited Ajanta in that century or even earlier (fourth 
century a.d.). Kalidasa mentions ‘the hall of painting’ in the Mdlavikdgnimitra, and it is not 
unlikely that he may have visited Ajanta, familiar as he was with the court of the Vakataka 
kings.® The Vishmdharmottara was compiled in the seventh or eighth century a.d., but its 

maternal grandfathers are mentioned in royal genealogies fluence of the Buddhist art of the Deccan in Middle Asian 
when they have rendered conspicuous help to their daugh- countries. 

ters’ sons. Cf. A New History of the Indian 'Peoph^yoX. vi, * LesGrottes deTouenHuang{?sius,l^li^.- 

edited by R. C. Majumdar and A. S. Altekar, pp. 95 24), and Arthur Waley, A Catalogue of Paintings recovered 

and 103. from Tun-huang by Sir Aurel Stein (London, 1931}. 

■ Bagh Caves, published by the India Society, London, ® Dr. A. S. Altekar writes: ‘It is very likely that Kali- 
Plates D and E. lived for some time at the Vakataka court and we 

^ A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indo- may well presume that a part of his Meghaduta was com- 

nesian Art, pp. 1 62-3. posed at Ramtek. His only work that can be definitely 

3 Ibid., p. 52. ascribed to the Deccan of the Vakataka age is the Prakrit 

+ A. V. Le Coq,D/V buddhistische Spatantike in Mittel- poem Setubandha, written by King Pravarasena II {c. a.d. 

asien. This work contains many plates showing the in- 410-40) and revised by Kalidasa.’ History of the Deccan, 
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I’LATKS I-III k LXXV-LXXXII 

•author writes that liis work is based on older treatises, which were probably compiled during 
tlie fourth and fifth centuries a.d., wlien the art of Ajanta was at its zenith.' The technical 
details given in tiie Vishmdharmottara regarding the preparation of tlie surface before the 
laying on of tlie colours are identical with those to be seen at Ajanta; even the ingredients 
of the rhvzajfo (clay-plaster) are the same as those found by cliemical analysis of the clay- 
plaster of the Ajanta paintings. - 

The fiimiliarity of the Ajanta artists with court life is amply illustrated in the four caves 
(I-II and XVI-XVII) referred to above (p. 4). The royal pavilions containing richly 
decorated thrones and curtains and awnings with pearl tassels, the princes and princesses 
wearing gorgeous jewels and draped in e.vpensive silks or gold and silver brocades of exquisite 
designs, the musical entertainments, the animal-fights, the hunting excursions, the stately 
civalcMdes, comprising elephant-riders and horsemen as w'ell as infantry, and the march of 
armies and the violence and turmoil of the battlefield, are all depicted by the hand of one 
who has observed these scenes at close quarters. 

Religious zeal and ardour, and noble qualities of the heart such as sympathy for the 
oppressed, charity towards the indigent, mercy even involving personal sacrifice by the 
bestower, love for the entire creation, human beings as well as animals, even reptiles, are most 
efTectively delineated in the art of this period. Royal pomp and splendour are regarded with 
indilTerence as compared with the higher glory of enlightened being or spirit. The influence 
of the priestly class at tlie royal courts is shown with respect, but in certain cases also with 
a touch of irony. On the right wall of Cave XVII, the liead of the Brahman who warns the 
raja not to be lured by the charm of the disguised ogress, in the Stmhala Avadiina, exhibits 
the artistic skill of Rembrandt in character-painting.^ In another subject painted in Cave I 
on the w’all of the back corridor, in which two princesses are bringing trays of offerings to 
the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, the head of the elderly minister accompanying the rajii is a 
masterpiece of art both for expression and realistic treatment of features.’* And w'ho w'ould not 
be impressed by the ugly features and the devilish grin ofjujaka, the avaricious Brahman in 
the VUvantara ‘Jataka, w'hen he receives the ransom-money for restoring to the father of 
Visvantara his two children, who, having been given to the wily Brahman as a gift, had been 
maltreated by him in order to extort a large sum as ransom from the raja? This scene is 
painted on the wall of the left aisle in Cave XVII.^ In the representations of the priestly 
class we notice people from all parts of India: those with a tuft of hair on the crown of the 


vol. i, Pt. Ill, p. 200, ami A Xew History of the Iitilhsis 
People, p. 112, footnote 2, and p. 1 14. 

' Stella Kramriscli, Pishnudharmottura, p. 5 (revised 
edition). 

* The five prime colours (minerals) are also the same 
.os those to be found at Ajanta, and the practice of first 
drawing the outline of the subject in red, black, or wliite 
is in conformity with the technique of Ajanta. Pishnu~ 
dharmottara (pp. 50-51) mentions other colours as well, 
such as vermilion, copper-sulphate, silver, and gold, but 


these were apparently used for illuminating nwnuscripts, 
an art which may have originated independently in 
Northern India and which is still practised there. The 
Latter art is cilligraphic in technique and differs altogether 
from the art of the mural paintings of Ajanta. The earliest 
p.iintings of Gujar.lt c.\hibit a calligraphic form in their 
outlines. 

J Ajanta, iv, Plates L d and LVI b. 

* Ibid., i, Plate XXXI. 

5 /irW., iv, Plate XX A. 
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AJANTA-. EXPLANATORY TEXT 

head and twisted moustaches, hailing from Benares and Prayag; the long-haired Oriya Brah- 
man naked down to his waist, with only a striped scarf [angochha) round his shoulders, such 
as he wears to this day;' and the wrinkled face of the Madras priest with horizontal lines of 
paint drawn across his forehead as a religious symbol,- 

In addition to people from various parts of India, the inhabitants of Afghanistan, Bactria, 
and China are also represented in the paintings of this period (fourth to fifth centuries a.d.). 
For instance, the group of rulers and chiefs who are shown coming riding on horses and 
elephants to listen to the First Sermon of the Buddha, painted on the left wall of the ante- 
chamber of Cave XVII, includes figures whose features, headgear — the fur-brimmed conical 
caps — and embroidered coats resemble those of the people of the Frontier Province and 
Afghanistan today. ^ These districts constituted the province of Gandhara, the people of 
which embraced Buddhism from a very early period, and the reputation of the sacred shrines 
of Ajanta will have prompted the votaries of the Buddhist faith in the former province to visit 
this shrine as pilgrims. Further, Malwa and the entire zone of Western India, comprising 
Kathiawar, Surashtra, and the Konkan, had been governed by ^aka princes, styled the 
Western Satraps in history, from the first century b.c. or a.d. to the end of the fourth century 
A.D. ; and as several of these princes were ardent supporters of the Buddhist faith, the familiarity 
of the Ajanta artists with 5akas or people of Western Asiatic countries is not surprising. The 
Bacchanalian scene painted in several places on the ceiling of Cave I, and the quaint figure 
in the veranda of Cave II,"* with sunken cheeks and a tuft of hair on his chin, wearing a skull- 
cap and a striped pair of socks and drinking wine with his boon companion, probably an 
Indian as his physiognomy shows, confirm the above view. 

In the first decade of the fifth century a.d. Fa-Hian visited the Buddhist shrines and 
monasteries of Bihar and Tirhut, the towns on the banks of the Ganges and Jumna, and also 
travelled down the country along the eastern coast, whence he took a boat for Ceylon and 
stayed in that island for nearly two years. It is not known from his work whether he visited 
Ajanta, but a monastery of the Daksh'uja-desa described by him resembles in certain physical 
features the group of sacred shrines at Ajanta.^ He however mentions that artists were 
deputed by kings to copy the paintings executed on the rock-walls of certain Buddhist 
shrines.^ The representation of a holy mendicant in the Visvantara Jdtaka, painted on the 
left wall of Cave XVII, shows a person .with characteristic Chinese features,’ which suggests 
that the artists of Ajanta were not unfamiliar with Chinese pilgrims who from time to time 
visited Ajanta with a view to acquiring religious lore; and those among such visitors who 
possessed the artistic capacity to learn painting may well have been initiated into the technique 
of the style which was prevalent there at that time.® 

' Ajanta^ i, Plate XXXVI a. vol. i, p. lx\’iii, footnote 83, and vol. ii, p. 214, footnote 80. 

- Ibid.^ iv. Plates XX and XLV. * Ihid.^ vol. i, p. xxxv. 

3 Uid.^ Plates XXXVIII-XXXIX. ’ Ajanta, iv, Plate XXIII. 

•* Ibid., i, Plate XXIX a-, and ii, Plate XI a. ® Some art-experts, notable among them being Fer- 

3 This monastery is described by Hiuen Tsang as well gusson, have noticed resemblance to Chinese art, and in 
(Book X). Some annotators have suggested that it was this connexion Griffiths has observed as follows: 
situated in the Chanda District; see Beal, Buddhist Records, ‘The reference to Chinese work in the above extract is 
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t should bo stated that although there are no cast shadows at Ajanta, 
ody are amply defined by the emphasizing of the outline and by 
lur-washes. This technique is not found in the earlier paintings of 
at in the later work of the fourth and fiftia centuries a.d. Another 
is time is the use of streaks or small patches of light colour to enliven 
e fiice. The artists of Ajanta, like the sculptors of India in all parts 
;r from the beginning to produce an effect of completeness in their 
reproduced the beauty of the human body, as well as of animals, 
variety of delightful poses. The idea of moveincnt combined with 
y suggested, the axis of the majority of the figures changing several 
thout producing any effect of unnaturalness, on the contrary adding 

of perspective a number of devices have been adopted: for instance, 
ours have been used for the background, so that the figures painted 
s may stand out in relief. Sometimes black dots have been added 
an be seen in the representation of the Great Bodhisattva in Cave I. 
painted the head of the Bodhisattva in golden brown, and the long 
loulders, in jet black, 'fhe effect of perspective is further enhanced 
und, the darkness of which has been increased by small black dots.' 
s better suggested in another scene in Cave I, in which the drawing 
nd rows of pillars show the inmates of the two pavilions in different 
i true that the drawing of hills as represented by red or other colour 
the extreme, and similar conventionality is to be found sometimes 
d forms; but the charge that the artists of Ajanta did not understand 
J, for the drawing of the round pavilion in Cave XVI, in which the 
own, is perfect in this respect.^ 

brms the art of Ajanta is closely allied to that of the sculpture of 
hat if the photographs of some of the yniaka scenes of Amaravatl 
dth the photographs of some of the paintings of Ajanta it will be 
between them. To appreciate this fact fully, the figures of women 
‘Jataka at Amaravatl should be studied, for in the style of pose, the 
1 several artistic features, they are identical with those represented 
a."* This close resemblance of form is apparently based on an artistic 
ived in the Deccan as a result of the religious beliefs and aesthetic 
ion to the sculptors of Amaravatl and the painters of Ajanta and 
tally. 

and want of sliadow can turn.’ Griffiths, Pitlnlings of Jjanta, i, 7-8. 
iharactcristics — seeing th.it ' ///(WAz, i, 1 ’l.ito. XXIV-XXV. 

ural decoration, is marked • /i/V/., Phitcs XX-XXII. 
ible that in tlic drawing of ^ /iiVA, iii, Plates LXI. 

1 of the whole figure, and ■* G. Ya/,d.ini, History of the Dtccan, vol. i, Pt. g, 

ere is a decidedly Chinese Pl.ite Ilia. 
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As regards colours it has been observed above that down to the third century a.d. there is 
:omplete absence of the blue tint, but in later work ultramarine is to be noticed freely, and 
aas admirably withstood the effects of time; colours of this shade of blue look as fresh today 
when they were laid on fifteen or sixteen hundred years ago. Some expert chemists have 
^gested that the Ajanta artists made their blue pigment from lapis-lazuli^ beads of which 
j to be seen in great abundance on the ornaments shown in the paintings of Ajanta.' 
Dart from blue there is a rich variety of other colours, notably the various shades of ver- 
lion and terra-verde, which were doubtless produced by mixing with other colours. In 
^ard to the ‘binding medium’ the chemical analysis of fragments of the painted surface has 
/ealed that instead of any vegetable gum some kind of animal-skin glue was used, although 
the Vishnudharmottara tree-resins and the pulp of the bel fruit [Aegle marmelos) as well as 
ae made from buffalo skin are included in the list of the binding media in vogue in India 
some time or other.- Animal-skin glue is still used in Japan, where it is called nikava. 

The paintings of this period also throw considerable light on the social and economic 
nditions of the Deccan. Woman’s place is generally inside the house, where she is shown 
having quite freely with her consort, but in court-scenes she is generally represented 
a bashful mood.^ She is always most devoted to her husband and accompanies him even 
exile."^ She soothes feelings of anger where harm to any person is threatened.^ Her dress, 
hough scanty, shows good taste both in style and choice of material. There is a large variety 
the designs of garments for the upper part of the body, ranging from a mere strip {brassiere) 
the tight-fitting half-sleeved bodice (c//(?/?),and the full-sleeved shirts with slits (or cuts) on 
ck and sides to show the beauty of form to advantage as well as to ensure freedom of move- 
;nt.* The material for these garments is sometimes almost transparent, a gossamer-like 
Dric, the tradition of which goes back to a very early period, as we know because the 
iphanous muslins of Kalinga (Orissa) are mentioned in the Periplus, The other 
iterials are silks and brocades with floral designs. The Deccan has been noted for its fabrics 
)m ancient times, and both Greek and Roman writers mention this industry when describ- 
g the articles exported from the ports of the Western Coast of India. The lower garment 
the ladies generally consists of a sort which comes up to the waist-line and does not 
ver the back and the shoulders, except in the case of elderly ladies, such as Mahajanaka’s 
Dther.^ Ladies of Western Asiatic countries are shown wearing long full-sleeved coats and 
V skirts.® 

Princes of royal birth have their bodies bare down to the waist-line, but the lavish display 
jewellery round their arms and necks and on their breasts does not make the scantiness 
their dress so perceptible. The lower garment of the princes is a dhoti, or waist-cloth, 
nerally of a striped design, in which a blue colour is prominent. The material of these 

‘ Laph-lazuU beads have also been found in the cairns a certain modest aloofness when appearing in public, 
the Deccan, proving that this stone was in fashion for Ibid., iv. Plates XXIII— XXIV. 
laments from very early times. s Ibid., ii, Plate XLV. 

‘ fTishnudharmottara, pp. 16—17. * / 4 iW., i. Plates XIII— XIV; iv, Plates XL— XLI. 

> i, Plate XXIV. The dark princess is looking ’’ /iiW., Plate XVII. 

: towards her consort but in another direction, showing * Ibid., Plates XXIV and XXXIX a. 
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dhotis was apparently a silken stuff of close texture.* 1 lie ministers and other liigh oflicers 
are shown dressed in long coats [tihgrtskhiis') with full sleeves.* f he material of these coats is 
something like the jtlmiictJr or himrii of Aurangabad at the present day, since it has floral and 
other attractive designs arranged in slanting bands.^ 'Fhe soldiers wore round skull-caps, and 
jackets or shirts with full, as well as lialf-sleeves.^ 

Women of this period paid great attention to their coiffure, and at Ajanta a variety of 
exquisite styles may be studied wliicli are peculiar to the Deccan and South India and have 
never been seen in Upper India, again showing that the artists of Ajanta were people of the 
Deccan. The gold ornaments include ear-rings, finger-rings, wristlets, bangles, armlets, 
necklaces, tiaras, and diadems of a large number of designs, exhibiting perfect workmanship 
and good taste. The common use of these ornaments suggests that gold was then abundant 
in the Deccan, which view is confirmed by the existence of gold-mines in certain south- 
western districts of the Deccan to tliis day. 'I'he export of gold from tlie ports of Western 
India is mentioned by early European writers. Pearl ornaments are also to be seen in great 
abundance at Ajanta, and pearls probably came to the Deccan both from Ceylon and from 
the Persian Gulf; trade was carried on between the Deccan and these two places even before 
the Christian era. 'Phe fabulous wealth of the Deccan and the fondtiess of its people for 
pearls, gold ornaments, and rich silk stuff's may also be judged by a reference to an historical 
event of medieval times. Wlien Ramachandra, the raja of Daulatabad, desired to conclude 
a treaty of peace with ‘.Ala-ud-Dm I^aljl, the latter forced him to pay as ransom for his 
breach of faith 17,250 pounds of gold, 200 pounds of pearls, 58 pounds of other jewels, 
28,250 pounds of silver, and 4,000 pieces of silk.* 

It is difficult to make any plausible surmise from these paintings regarding polity, more 
particularly owing to the relative scarcity of ancillary evidence in literary works or contem- 
porary inscriptions in the form of land-grants, &c., although such evidence does exist.*' The 
king was apparently the supreme liead of the state, but ministers, who are generally delineated 
as belonging to the Brahman class, were consulted in all diplomatic and domestic affairs, and 
the will of the people also had considerable infiuence, since in stories like that of Visvantara 
the regard for public opinion is amply showtu In this story the king, at the request of the 
people, disregarding his own and his consort’s grief, exiled his beloved son because of his 
excessive generosity,’ Notwithstanding the natural wealth and the various rich industries 


‘ Jjanta, Plate XXIV. 

= Ibid., Plates X, XVI, XVIII, XXXI, and 
XXXIV b. 

^ ‘JOmhvur resembles the shawl-work of Kashmir and 
has its main texture of fine wool, floral and other designs 
being worked out in silk. In the Ajanta designs figures of 
ducks and oxen may also be seen [Ibid., Plates XVI 
and XV 11 1 ). Hirrini is a cheap imitation of the jilmiivur, 
the distinction being that in it the main warp is of fine 
cotton. Paithan has been noted for its silrls of brocade 
from olden times, and the industry still flourishes there. 

Ibid., ii, Plate XXXVIIIi iii, Phates XXIV- 


XXV: and iv, Plates XXVIII, LIX rf, and LXI ,/. 

* CiimlriJge IlitUry of India, iii, 97. 

^ l^ide iManu's Dharma ^ilstra and Kautilya’s Jrtha 
iilitra. 

’’ 'I'he King said: 

'Uehold thepeople's will, .And I that will do not gains,ay, 
Hut let him bide one happy night before he go away.’ 

‘After the sp.ace of this one night, when d.awns the 
coming day, 

Together let the people come and banish him aw.ay.’ 

Cowell, Jdtaka, vi, 255. 


G 
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of the country, the general mode of life was plain in the extreme; the kitchen, the pantry, and 
the dining-cliamber of the raja, shown in the Sutnsoma Jatcika, do not differ as regards 
utensils and other requisites from those to be found in the house of an ordinary person (Plate 
XXXVI u). The royal kitchen shown in the above subject was a thatched hut with several 
pots hung from the bamboos of the roof by means of slings, such as may be seen in the 
houses of country-folk or poor people today. Below, some pots are shown on a fire over an 
earthen stove, '^I’he pantry is a side-apartment of the royal chamber, and in it several 
covered dishes and pots are placed on the fioor, while the riija is sitting in the adjoining 
chamber on a low seat with a plain little table in front of him. Some saucers and cups are 
scattered on and around this small table. This simple style of dining seems to have been 
based largely on certain orthodox religious principles regarding abstinence as well as the 
possible contamination of food. The diet and the style of dining of a prince did not there- 
fore differ much from that of an ordinary person, but the latter would not have enjoyed 
venison, of which some of the princes delineated on the rock-walls of Ajanta were apparently 
fond (Plate LXX a). 

The dwelling-houses of royalty, though richly equipped with tassels and awnings, were 
small structures with narrow verandas and back rooms. The verandas represented in the 
paintings generally have slanting roofs resting on beams and rafters. The roofs of the rooms 
appear to be flat, like those to be seen in some of the rock-hewn shrines.' The common 
people lived in huts with grass roofs supported by props and beams of wood and bamboos. 
The architectural grandeur which is to be noticed in contemporary religious shrines cannot 
be traced in the secular buildings represented in paintings, the reason being that the secular 
ideal of life aimed at simplicity, whilst to glorify God they made Plis edifices as sublime and 
magnificent as human imagination and craftsmanship could at that time achieve. This view 
will be best appreciated if we describe the architectural features of those shrines of which the 
paintings are studied below in this Part. 

We begin with Cave XVII, the plan of which, given in Plate I, explains the general 
arrangement of the various parts of this vihara. The veranda, while extending to a length 
of 64 ft., has a breadth of 10 ft, only, and consequently appears somewhat narrow to the art- 
critic. Similarly, the interspacing of the pillars, which are quite massive in girth, does not 
indicate a refined sense of proportion. The carving of the pilasters at each end, however, is 
exquisite, and amply atones for the heaviness of the columns in front. The hall is entered 
by three doors, one of them being in the middle and the other two on each side of it near 
the end of the wall. The middle door is of ample proportions and is adorned with elegant 
carving. There are also two large windows to light the interior of the hall. The latter 
measures nearly 64 ft. square, and has an apartment in the middle and corridors on all four 
sides formed by the insertion of columns. There are twenty columns altogether and they 
have an octagonal design, with the exception of four — two in the middle of the front row and 
two corresponding to them in the back row — which are square in plan. These are somewhat 

> The earliest representations of the flat roof with cross- and Pitalkhora, ranging in date from the second to the first 
beams and rafters may be seen in the viharas at Kondane century b.c. History of the Deccan, vol. i, Plate II b. 
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massive, but in tiic large dimensions of the hall they appear suitable. The columns are adorned 
with both carvings and paintings, which have been skilfully e.vecuted. 

At the back of the hall is the shrine, with an antechamber in front, Tlie latter is rectangular 
in design and measures 17 ft, 9 in, in width and 8 ft, 5 in, in depth. The shrine itself is 
almost square in plan, its dimensions being 17 ft. 9 in, by 19 ft, 6 in. The door of the shrine 
is lavishly cirved, the frame being divided into facets by sculptured bands representing floral 
designs, figures of the Buddha in different muJrils (attitudes), and figures of the Buddhist 
female deities of the Mahayiina school, Tsvo of them, which are carved on the two sides of 
the sill, apparently represent river-goddesses {yakshiijls), as they are shown standing on croco- 
diles (Plate III a). The large image of the Buddha inside the shrine is sufficiently impressive, 
although it suffers by comparison with the image in Cave I,' 'I’he 'readier is seated on a richly 
carved throne, at the back of whicli are represented the figures of two crocodiles. From the 
jaws of each of these monsters a man is leaping forth as if to save his life. These men in re- 
lation to the size of the crocodiles liave been shown on a much smaller scale, but the artistic 
details of the whole design are admirably finished. 'Fhe Buddha is shown in the Dharniachakra 
muiirii (teaching attitude). He is seated cross-legged with the soles of his feet turned up- 
wards, and holds the little finger of his left hand with the thumb and forefinger of his right, 
as if to count the various points of liis sermon. Below the throne two deer with a wheel between 
them are carved, representing conventionally the deer-park of Sarnath (near Benares) where 
the Buddha is said to have preached the Law, On each side of the Buddha, standing by 
the throne, is an attendant holding a Hy-whisk, The attendant on the right represents the 
Bodhisattva Padmapani, who can be identified by the lotus-tlower in his left hand; the 
attendant on the left is the Bodhisattva Vajrapani, whose emblem, the conventional thunder- 
bolt {vajra)y is clearly visible in the sculpture (Plate IWb). Near the throne are two more 
attendants, one holding a cup (the Buddha’s alms-bowl ?) and the other something else which 
is not clear, as the sculpture is slightly damaged at that place. The long hair of the two 
attendants, curled and arranged in the form of a wig, catches the eye. Above, along the 
halo, may be noticed cherubs who are bringing offerings from heaven to the Buddha, 

The religious dignity of the sculpture of this vthara is in keeping with the sense of grandeur 
conveyed by its architectural style, and derived from the noble e,vpansc of the hall and the 
elegance and beauty of its other adjuncts. These features, combined with the magnificence 
of the paintings which adorn the ■vlhara, make it undoubtedly the finest monument of its 
kind in India, and perhaps in the world. If any other vthara can match it in splendour it is 
Cave I at the same place; but in this latter vthara the paintings, with few e.vceptions, are not 
artistically of such a high order as those in Cave XVII,= 

On the left side of Cave XVII a passage leads through a rectangular excavation to Cave 


' ^janta, i, frontispiece. mastcqjicccs of tlic Buddhist art of India, and for serenity 

i The representations ofthe Padmapani and Avalokite- of expression and artistic be.auty may stand comparison 
svara on the back wall, on cither side of the antechamber, with any other specimen of this art. Jjnnta, i. Plates VI i, 
and the figure ofthe Buddha as a beggar, on the wall ofthe VUi, VIII, XXIV-XXVII, and XXXI-XXXIII. ’ 
front corridor, to the left of the door, in Cave I, arc indeed 
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XIX, which is a chatty a. This rectangular excavation, which measures 19 ft. 4 in. in length 
and 8 ft. 10 in. in depth, was never a separate shrine, although previous archaeologists have 
marked it as Cave XVIII. The next cave (XIX) is indeed a magnificent temple, and not- 
withstanding its comparatively small dimensions the carving and the general style of its 
architecture exhibit perfect workmanship and a highly refined taste.* It has an elegant porch 
which opens on a finely chiselled court some 34 ft. square. The pillars of the porch show 
a fine sense of proportion in height and girth, and in design they resemble the pillars of Cave 
II and are equally attractive and well finished. The entire facade of this vihara is adorned 
with sculptures, representing the figures of the Buddha in different mudras, scenes from his 
life, floral patterns, jewellery designs, animal-heads, mythical beings, and pairs of lovers. 
These last are carved at the top — and are shown dallying with one another in horse-shoe shaped 
windows facing the court. The figures of two corpulent one of them evidently being 

Panchika, as he holds a purse, are carved as guardians on each side of the springing points of 
the main arch. The rich crop of the coiled tresses of these two figures falling below their 
shoulders at once strikes the eye. The figures of the Buddha, carved in niches above the floor 
of the court, show both serenity of expression and careful workmanship. The row of hyena- 
heads used as a dividing-line between the bands of sculpture, and the panel of small squares 
incised in the rock, serving a similar purpose, make the carving of this chaitya resemble that 
of Cave I, where these two artistic motifs are prominent. The pillars of the interior of this 
cave also have a striking affinity, both in design and workmanship, to the pillars of Cave I, 
and the virtual identity of these features, combined with the general artistic feeling shown 
in the decorative work of these two caves, leaves no doubt that they were excavated within 
a short period of each other. In Part I the date of Cave I has been assigned to the close of 
the fifth century a.d.,^ and since the repetition of the figures of the Buddha in the triforium 
of Cave XIX, as also the style of the paintings in the ceiling of this temple, indicates a later 
phase of the art of Ajanta, this latter cave may be assigned to the beginning of the sixth 
century a.d., thus to a date not far removed from that of Cave I. 

In verses 26-27 of the inscription incised in Cave XVII there is a reference to the digging 
of ‘a large cistern pleasing to the eyes and filled with fresh . . . and copious water’, and also to 
the construction of ‘a grand Gandhakutt ? Prof. M. M. Mirashi, who has edited the inscrip- 
tion, is of opinion that ‘the reference to the Gandhakutl is undoubtedly to the chaitya Cave 
XIX, which actually lies to the west of Cave XVII’. But Sanskrit poets were always prone 
to use superlatives when praising a work, and here, as in the case of ‘the large cistern pleasing 
to the eyes’, which is only a natural aperture in the rock and does not in any way please the 
eye, there may have been some exaggeration. So this Gandhakuti may also have been only 
an insignificant chapel with an image of the Buddha to the west of Cave XVII, which since 
its excavation has disappeared owing to a landslide or some other cause. The rock above 


‘ The hall of this chaitya measures 46 ft. in length, 
24 ft. in width, and 24 ft. 4 in. in height. For the plan 
of the temple see Fergusson and Burgess, Cave Temples 
of India, Plate XXXVII, and also Griffiths, Paintings 


of Ajanta, ii, Plate 150. " Ajanta, i, 3. 

^ V. V. Mirashi, Hyderabad Archaeological Series, 
Monograph No. 15, p. 3, footnote 2, and p. 16, foot- 
note 4. 
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Cave XVIII has disiiucgratecl badly as tlic result of climatic influences and shows signs of 
long continued decay, so tliat our surmise regarding the disappearance of the Gandhakutt is 
rendered plausible. It has been stated above that the decorative features of the triforium of 
Cave XIX suggest a date posterior to that of Cave I; tints it may be argued that 
Cave XVII, which is earlier titan Cave I both in its style of painting and in its architecture, 
cannot be coeval with Cave XIX. 

The temple is also important architecturally because it is the first duiitya in which all the 
component parts — the ribs of the barrel-shaped roof, the umbrellas crowning the dagoba, and 
the rafters of the large window — are cut in stone, and there is no trace of any woodwork such 
as is to be noticed in earlier chahyas^ IX-X of Ajanta, and those of other places. Another 
departure from the earlier eJusUyas in this temple is the carving of the figure of the Buddha 
in a richly ornamented niche cut into the front of the dagoba. 'I'he Buddha is represented 
wearing a robe more like a Roman toga than the Indian garment of a mendicant, such as 
he is shown wearing in the superb painting on the back wall of the antechamber in Cave 
XVII (Plate XLI). The figures supporting the circular divisions of the triple umbrella, and 
some of the little dwarfs intertwined with creeper designs,' painted in the ceiling of the aisles 
of this Give, betray the influence of Roman art, but these features are so well adapted to the 
general decorative scheme of this temple that neither its religious import nor its Indian 
character suffers from this intrusion of foreign ideas. 

The main image of the Buddha carved on the dagoba e.vhibits that inner peace of mind 
which is the special characteristic of Buddhist sculpture, and in which it differs from con- 
temporary or earlier Roman models. Another sculpture representing a Ntlga king and queen, 
car\’ed in a niche near the north-western corner of the court, is equally striking by its calm 
and repose, although, the stone being porous, some of the features of the figures have been 
rubbed away (Plate LXXVI^i). The sculptor’s e.xuberance of spirit and love of rich decora- 
tion may further be noticed in the design of the capitals of the pillars of a chapel e.vcavated 
in the right side of the court of this chatty a. The conventional lions’ heads (the klrttmukhas) in 
the upper part of the capitals, the fat dwarfs {ganas) at the corners in two stages, and the lovely 
bunches of fruit hanging down from leaves, all combine to present a most graceful pattern. 

Passing on from this temple to Caves XX-XXIV, we notice a difference in dimensions and 
to some extent in plan; but we do not feel these differences so much as we do the builder’s 
keen desire to present new architectural features or fresh patterns for sculptural decoration. 
In support of this view Cave XX may be taken first. The only change in its plan is that the 
hall has no columns to support the roof, and further the antechamber advances some 7 ft. 
into the hall.' 

But in the decorative scheme of the doorway several new motifs will strike the connoisseur, 
the most notable being the projection of the long tongues of the conventional crocodiles 

' Paintings of yijanta,\o\.\\, Plate 152. cut in tile rock simil.-ir to tliose in tlic roof of the front 

^ The hall mc.asurcs 28 ft. 2 in. in width .and 25 ft. 4 in. corridor of Cave XVII. For the plan of Cave XX 
in depth. The height of the ceiling from the floor is 12 ft. see Burgess, Buddhist Cave Temples, A.S.W.I., Plate 
6 in. The roof of the veranda has rafters and cross-beams XXVIII, Fig. 6. 
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{makaras) in a curvilinear form with the tips rolled up from each side of the doorway, and 
forming an ornamental arch above it.' The sprouting forth of garlands from the mouths of 
makaras may be noticed in the earlier carving at Amaravatl, and the sculptors of Ajanta most 
probably took the idea thence; but it is certainly to their credit that they presented this motif 
in such a graceful architectural form. The jewellery designs and the floral and leaf patterns 
carved on the mouldings of this doorway are also very beautiful. The representation of 
yaks/iims in the form of struts along the capitals of the pillars of the veranda, although not an 
original motif, has been skilfully achieved.- 

Cave XXI is also a vihdra, but it is much larger in dimensions than Cave XX, the hall alone 
measuring 5 1 ft. 6 in. in width, and 5 1 ft. in depth.^ The pillars of the veranda are now com- 
pletely destroyed, but an idea of what their beautiful carving was originally like maybe gained 
from that of the pilasters at each end, which are still intact. The latter resemble in workman- 
ship the pilasters of Cave I. The architect in his effort to produce an idea of richness in the 
design has added six chapels to the plan of the vihdra, two in the veranda, one on each side, 
two in the side aisles of the hall; and two in the back corridor, one on each side of the ante- 
chamber. These chapels have slender pillars of elegant design in front, and neatly carved 
friezes above them. Chapels of this style may also be seen in Cave II at Ajanta, but the 
arrangement of six of them in the plan of the building with such pleasing effect is peculiar 
to this cave.'^ The doorway of the shrine is also richly adorned with sculpture, and the figures 
of Ndga kings are carved on both sides of the entrance as dvarapdlas. These have been con- 
siderably abraded by climatic influences, but the other decorative designs are intact and show 
consummate skill in their carving (Plate LXXVIIa). The ceiling and walls of this cave were 
once painted, and fragments of this work still exist (Plates LXXIV(^ and LXXVII^). The 
artistic merits of these specimens are described in their proper place in this book {infra, 
pp. 108-9).= 

The next cave (XXII) is a small vihdra, comprising an insignificant hall with a narrow 
veranda in front.” The door of the hall, opening on the veranda, is, however, beautifully 
carved, and pairs of lovers are freely represented on its frame. The figure of a Ndga king 
is shown as a dvdrapdla on the right jamb of the door. In the interior of the vihdra are four 
cells, all in an incomplete condition. The sculpture of the shrine is of an inferior order, and 
further there is an excess of the representations of the Buddha, showing poor taste in their 
arrangement. On the right wall of the shrine, the eight ?nanushya, or earth-born, Buddhas, 


' Burgess, Buddhist Cave Temples, A.S.W.I., Plate 
XXXII, Fig. I. 

^ The figures of yakshinis in this form may he seen in 
the Buddhist temple, Cave I, of Aurangabad, and also in 
the later Brahmanical temple, Ramesvara (Cave XXI), 
at Ellora. 

3 For the plan of this vihara see Burgess, Buddhist Cave 
Temples, A.S.W.I., Plate XXIV, Fig. i. 

•* For the design of these chapels see Burgess and Fer- 
gusson, Cave Temples of India, Plate XLIX, Figs. l— 2. 


5 Dr. Chakravarti, who has deciphered the painted in- 
scriptions of this cave, observes that the name Dasaratha 
was intended to suggest to the artist that the Dasaratha 
fataka should be painted in the cave, a practice to be 
noticed in the case of the Sibi Jataka, or the Visvantara 
ystaka in Cave XVII {infra, p. 1 1 1 ). 

® The hall is square in plan and measures i6 ft. 6 in. 
on each side. The height of the ceiling from the floor is 
9 ft. only. 
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PLATES I-III & LXXV-LXXXII 

are painted, and the name of each of them is inscribed below liis representation. The names of 
the Bodhi trees, peculiar to these deities, were also originally inscribed, and four of them may 
still be read. Below these figures of tlie Buddha there is a dedicatory inscription followed by a 
verse enumerating the rewards awaiting the donor of an image of the Lord. These inscrip- 
tions have been carefully studied by Dr. N. P. Chakravarti (Appendi.v, i/ifruy pp.i i i-i 2). 

Cave XXIII is a spacious vi/itlm, its hall being 50 ft. 5 in. wide and 51 ft. 8 in. deep. 
Twelve massive columns support tlie roof of the hall, the height of the latter above the floor 
being 12 ft. 4 in. The veranda has four columns in front, which are all intact and show fine 
workmanship. There is a chapel at each end of the veranda in the style of Caves II and XXL 
The carving of this cave, particularly that of the columns and pilasters, bears a striking 
resemblance in design and workmanship to that of Cave I, and it is not unlikely that this 
vUiara is not much later in date than Cave 1 . The antechamber and the shrine of the cave, 
although begun, have not been finished. 

The doorway of the hall is elegantly carved, and the sculptures of the Naga kings, appear- 
ing as (haraptilaSy are most impressive. The figures of the ganas and the leaf-pattern on a 
round moulding also show a fertile imagination and masterly technical skill (Plate LXXVIII a). 
The representations of the l^dga kings as dvarapdliis in Caves XX-XXIII and the figures of 
a i^tlga king and queen in a prominent place in Cave XIX may lead to the conclusion that 
this group of caves was dedicated by chiefs or wealthy persons who preserved the Ndga 
tradition implied in their ancestry. It has been noted above (p. 3) that Vakataka kings 
had matrimonial relations with the A’'dgu dynasty of Padmavatl (Gwalior State), and the 
former were so proud of this connex'ion that the name of Bhavanaga of Padmiivatl, the 
maternal grandfather of the Vakataka king Rudra-sena (c. a.d. 335-60), is mentioned in 
the genealogy of the dynasty, although the name of a maternal grandfather is not usually 
included in the genealogy of a ruling king.* It must, however, be made clear that this group 
of caves (XIX-XXIII) cannot be assigned architecturally to an earlier period than the close 
of the fifth century a.d., and it would be still safer to place it in the first half of the si.xth 
century a.d. 

The next cave (XXIV) is designed on an extensive plan,- and if completed would have 
been the largest vihara at Ajanta, as also the most magnificent in the group there, because 
such of its carvings (over the pillars and the door and windows) as have survived exhibit 
consummate skill and also a refined taste.^ The work of excavation was evidently given up 
for the reason that the lower stratum of the rock had been found to be soft and decayed and 
unfit for the construction of a temple of a permanent type. Tlie shafts of the columns of the 
veranda, which were completed, have all been destroyed by time, and only their capitals are 
to be seen, sticking to the entablature. The carving of the pilasters, which is extremely fine, 
is reminiscent of the intricate designs of some of the disks of the Amaravatl Stupa. Another 

> Majumdar, R. C., and Altekar, A. S., History ^ Some bpecimens of the carving of tliis cive are repro- 
o/the Indian People, p. 1 02, footnote 3. duced in woodcut No. 42, p. 1 57 of FergUison and Burgess, 

- Thehall in its present incomplete form me.-isurcs 73 ft. Cave Temples of India, and in Figs. 17-18, p. 57 of 
3 in. by 75 ft. Burgess, Buddhist Cave Temples, A.S.W.I. 



AJANTA: EXPLANATORY TEXT 

motif wliich is surely borrowed from the sculpture of Amaravatl is the chain design on the 
lintel of the main door of this vihara (Plate LXXVIII^), in which prostrate human figures 
are shown as the links of the chain. This motif may be seen in the sculpture representing the 
Alms-Bowl of the Buddha at Amaravatl.* 

The dimensions of the vllidra suggest that it was probably begun at the same time as the 
chaitya Cave XXVI to be described below, which, on account of its size, must have needed 
a monastery of equal magnitude for the accommodation of the bhikshus. 



Cave XXV, of which a plan is also given by Burgess,^ is only an adjunct of Cave XXVI, 
being a chapel with two columns in the front facing the court and three cells in its left side, 
one of which is incomplete. There is a similar chapel on the left side of the court, shown in 
the plan given above, which indicates the positions of these two chapels and also the dimen- 
sions of the court recently exposed to view by the excavations carried out by the Archaeo- 
logical Department of Hyderabad. 

’ Yazdani, G., History of the Deccan, vol. i, Plate * Buddhist Cave Temples, A.S.W.I., Plate XXXIV, 
XXIX a. Fig. 4. 
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PLATES I-ni 5 : LXXV-LXXIX 


'I'lic entire forefront of C.ive XXV’I was covered witli debris, aiul tliat was the reason wliy 
Burgess and other arcliaeologists could not understand the disposition ot the various adjuncts 
of this chalt)',!. 'l iic court measures 43 ft. 9 in. hy 1 8 ft. 6 in., and has a flight of four steps 
leading to a landing in front of the veranda. 'I he roof ot the latter has been destroyed with 
its columns hy landslides caused hy rains during the monsoons, hut the back wall of the 
veranda, both below the horse-shoe window and above it, is well preserved and shows very 
rich carving. The upper part of the wall on both sides of the window is divided into panels 
containing figures of the Buddha of various sizes, represented in diflcrcnt religious attitudes. 
The multiplication of these figures dctr.icts from the artistic merits of the ornamentation of 


the facade, and shows a poor taste. 

'I'he interior of this temple is also lavishly adorned with carving,' and the pillars, the 
triforium, the walls of the two side aisles, and the ilrum of the itself present a rich 

display of decorative designs and mythic.d figures, among which the sculptures of the Buddha 
predominate (Plate LXXI.X). The pillars resemble those of Cave I, hut their carvings are 
much more elaborate in detail. .Art-critics may not admire this excess of adornment, parti- 
cularly in a place of worship where religious grandeur should not be suggested only by the 
exuberance of the motifs. I'urther, the solemn dignity of a house of God requires lofty con- 
ception and restraint in artistic expression, and though the architectur.d sublimity of this 
temple has suffered considerably from the lavishness of its ornamental features, the colossal 
sculpture of the Buddha reclining on a couch, carved in the left aisle near the small door, 
amply maintains the religious feeling of the Buddhist art of this period (c. A.n. 400-525). 
The expression of calm and repose over his face combines with the realism shown in the 
representation of some parts of the body, notably the right elbow, which is partly covered 
by a robe of thin material, the folds of whicli are carefully shown, and hy the long tapering 
fingers and the toes with polished nails (Plate LXXX). The realistic effect is further enhanced 
by the mournful faces of the i/tikshus, whose grief at their great loss in the death of the .Master, 
though intense, shows no violent outburst of emotion. 'I'he bolster on which the head of the 
Buddha rests and the feet of the couch on which he is lying also show' realistic treatment. 
Another interesting piece of furniture in the chamber is a tripod holding the water-flagon. 
Tripods of this design are also represented in the contemporary paintings at Ajanta and in 
the later sculptures at Ellora, and it appears that they were common at this time (fifth to 
seventh centuries ,\.d.) in the Deccan. 

In striking contrast to this grand representation of the Buddha is the square and unim- 
pressive figure of him shown in the 'I’emptation-scene carved near hy on the same rock-wall 
(Plate LXXXD/). The poses of some of the figures in this ensemble may indeed appear not 
unpleasing, but the general effect again betrays a lack of restraint in artistic expression and 
also a crudeness in e.xecution. 

The cave has several inscriptions, one of which is incised in the hack w-all of the veranda, 
over the doorway on the right side. 'Phis inscription records the excavation of the chahya 


' The interior of the temple L 67 ft. to in. deep, sep.ir.tted from the .nidei by twenty-six pillan.; beside these 
36 ft. 3 in. wide, and 31 ft. 3 in. liigli. 'file nave is there are two more nc.ir tile entrance. 


D 
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by a bhikshu, Buddhabhadra by name. He was an intimate friend of Bhavviraja, the minister 
of the king of Asmaka. The name of the king is not mentioned, but Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra, 
who has studied this inscription (Appendix, pp. 1 14-1 8), is of opinion that ‘Ravisamba’s elder 
brother’, who dedicated the vihara-C2.v& XVII at Ajanta, dedicated this cave (XXVI) as well, 
or else it was dedicated by Ravisamba’s son, or successor, who was the king of Asmaka at 
the time of the excavation of the chatty a. As Ravisamba was a contemporary of the Vakataka 
king Harishena (c. a.d. 475-500), the date of the excavation of Cave XXVI, even if it be 
assigned to Ravisamba’s son, cannot be later than the first quarter of the sixth century a.d. 

Cave XXVII, although it has an upper story as well, is incomplete, and its cells were found 
to be choked up with silt brought down by rains from the upper parts of the hill. The court 
was also at that time filled with debris, but the entire site has now been cleared and the 
arrangement of the various parts of the vihara can be understood from the plan given on 
page 16. 

The sculpture of this •vihara is badly weathered and several columns and some portions of 
walls are completely destroyed; but those which are intact show careful workmanship (Plates 
LXXXI(^-LXXXII). The vihara, however, is small and could never have been imposing, 
even if it had been finished according to the plan. As it is attached to the chaitya-C2xe. XXVI, 
it was probably excavated about the same time as the latter, that is, about the close of the 
fifth or the beginning of the sixth century a.d.* 

In the above survey it has been made abundantly clear that no chaitya or vihara at Ajanta, 
on the basis of contemporary incised or painted inscriptions, can be assigned to a period later 
than the middle of the sixth century a.d., which marks the beginning of the Chalukya 
supremacy in the Deccan. The views of those scholars who have associated the name of 
Pulakefin II with certain paintings at Ajanta have therefore no historical foundation. 
Similarly the opinions of those pioneers are not worthy of consideration who did not make 
a comprehensive study of the subject and who have regarded the paintings of Ajanta as 
examples of the Gupta art. The influence of the Gupta kings did not penetrate politically 
into the Deccan until the latter part of the fourth century a.d., whereas the art of painting 
was fairly well developed in the Deccan by the end of the third or the beginning of the fourth 
century a.d., as is shown by such paintings as the Shad-danta Jataka or the Syama Jataka, 
executed on the right wall of the chaitya-C2.'f& X. Some paintings in this cave can, on the 
basis of contemporary inscriptions, be assigned with certainty to a period as early as the second 
century b.c. 

A detailed study of the paintings with a description of the stories delineated therein is given 
in the following pages, and in presenting it the serial order of the caves has been carefully 
observed, as was done in the previous parts of the book. 

• There are two more caves, numbered XXVIII and the Government of Hyderabad in May 194^ recom- 
XXIX by Fergusson and Burgess {Cave Temples of India, mended the construction of steps to approach these caves — 
p. 346, and Buddhist Cave Temples, A.S.W.I., p. 59). see Report of the Expert Committee for the Maintenance 
Both of them are incomplete, and also inaccessible. The and Preservation of the Ajanta Caves, pp. 8—9. 

Expert Committee under my chairmanship appointed by 
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THE BODHISATTVA AVALOKITESVARA AND THE 

BUDDHIST LITANY 

Plate IV ^ 


The subject is painted on the outer wall of the veranda^ near the south-west corner^ in Cave XFII. 

T hrough the percolation of rain-water this painting has become much decayed,' yet 
the figure of Avalokitesvara can be identified by the flagon which he holds in his left 
hand. The portrait when complete must have appeared very graceful, as may be judged 
from the curls of long hair, the outline of the left shoulder and elbow, and the tips of the 
curved fingers holding the flagon. Some of the ‘disasters of life’, in which according to 
Buddhist tradition the help of the Bodhisattva is to be invoked, are delineated on the right 
side. Among them a man attacked by a cobra is clearly visible; the victim is begging Avalo- 
kitesvara for help. Below, another ‘disaster’ may be studied where a man is seen in terror of 
a lion; the figure of the lion is damaged and can be made out only with difficulty. Below 
this was painted yet another ‘disaster’, a man attacked by a wild elephant; but this scene is 
almost defaced now. The Buddhist Litany was a favourite theme both for the sculptor and 
the painter, and it may be seen carved in the rock in Caves IV and XXVI at Ajanta, in Cave 
VII at Aurangabad, and in Cave LXVI at Kanheri. 

Above the Litany the painting is still further damaged, but a part of the body of a large 
serpent may be made out. It has a yellowish red skin and the scales are shown in a con- 
ventional manner by tiny flowers. The serpent has a dark streak on its back which extends 
to its entire length. The reptile is of a huge size and a lion may be noticed which has pounced 
on it, apparently with a view to destroying the monster. The trunks of some trees and the 
legs of some men may also be noticed in the original painting, but they are not clear in the 
reproduction (Plate TV a). ^ Professor Foucher has identified the subject with the story of 
the wicked serpent as given in the Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, No. 102, according to 
which, when the serpent was about to devour an entire caravan of merchants, it was destroyed 
by the beneficent lion and elephant, whose bravery cost them their lives.^ 

^ The rock-roof above this subject has been made 
absolutely watertight by the Archaeological Department 
of Hyderabad, and there is no danger of further deteriora- 
tion of this painting through the percolation of rain-water. 

^ Griffiths has given a reproduction of the painting 
(Plate 57, also see his notes., p. 35), as it was to be seen in 
his time (1875-85), and has observed, ‘This snake may 
have some connection with the legend [Sinihakunjara- 
Avadana ?). When famine and disease were prevalent in 
the country, the Buddha appeared as a great serpent, ex- 


tended his dead body all along the void of the valley, and 
called from the void to those on every side to look. Those 
who heard were filled with joy, and running together 
hastened to the spot; and the more they cut the body of 
the serpent, the more they revived, ahd were delivered 
both from famine and disease.’ Vide Beal’s Records, i, 1 25. 

3 Chavannes Ed., Cinq cents contes et apologues extraits 
du Tripitaka Chinois et traduits en frangais. No. 70; and 
also four. Hyd. Arch. Soc., No. 5 (1919-20), p. 76. 
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A Y.iKsn.-i vvrrii a i-j<:male A'rrENDANT 

Plate iv/y 


Thil p.iliitint; li :•! tlif Uft ci.;// cf thf ; c ; ntitt thr i::iitli-tLfit tmui, ('iivt Xl'll. 

T ill*, right h.ilt ot the p.iiiiting is completely tlcstroyccl, apparently through the effect 
ot moisture resulting trom the accumulation of rain-water and silt in the veranda during 
previous years.* .A corpident green figure wearing rich pe.irl jewellery, such as was affected 
by princes, is, however, clear. It evidently represents the Vaksh.i .Manibhadra, whose name 
frequently occurs in Huddhist liter.iture,- ami here the n.ime is inscribed in red paint above 
tlie figure.* rhey<;i';/;(/ on his left has a female c/;</wr7-bearer, whose beautiful head-dress and 
graceful way of curving her lingers ami placing them on her chin in the characteristic Indian 
style attract the eye. A portion of the head of another figure may be traced to the left of 
the cVfin/n-bearer. 'I"hc style of this painting is the same as that of the figures delineated on 
both sides of the door, on the h.ick w.dl of the veramla.* 

Above this subject is a belt of hills, conventionally represented by rectangular bands placed 
one above the other. Close to these hills an areca-nut tree may he seen, and also a corpse, 
which is lying stretcheil on the grouml. I ligher up amidst crags a hermit clad in a reddish 
tunic is watching the corpse. Creepers with carefully drawn leaves arc shown sprouting from 
the joints of crags. :\ bra.ss or earthen waterpot {iotil) may also be seen among foliage on 
the left of the hermit. 'I'he place may represent a natural cavern, or a recess in the hillside, 
which the hermit has selected for contemplation. 'I'lic subject has not yet been identified. 


THE ROYAL HUNT SCENE: NOT IDENTIFIED 


Plate iVc 


The scene is pisiiila! on the left of the lernn.ln, to the left of the cell-Joor nhve subject ll'b in CiiLe Xl'll. 

T he scene represents a forest where trees with broad leaves like those of the teak [Tectona 
grcindis) which abounds in the hills around the Ajanta monasteries, may be noticed. 
The people represented in the painting are shown on a march, as if returning from a camp, 
and either going home or moving to another camp. Beginning from the top left corner, first 
a grey horse may be noticed and close to it the head of an elephant, which is very dim in 
the reproduction and of which only by the animal’s eyes can be made out. The royal party 
was apparently riding on the elepliant and the horse, but owing to the damaged condition 

' Tile drainage of the \ eranda h.ai been iniproi ed since - Sampitta Xiiupi, i, 208, and Assadanasataka^ ii, 179. 

the creation of the .Arcliacological Department in the ^ The inscription is reproduced in Ajanta, iii (test 

State, and there is no danger of the rain-water damaging volume), Plate IXa. 
the paintings of the veranda in future. ■* Ajanta, iii. Plates LXVIII-LXXII. 
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PLATE IVf 

of the fresco their figures cannot be made out. In front of the horse, towards the right, 
two bullocks may be seen, led by a man with a string, which was probably passed through 
the nostrils of the bullocks in order to keep them under control. Below, near the elephant’s 
head, is a stalwart figure of a greenish complexion, conventionally representing a forest tribes- 
man. The head of the figure is defiiced, but the body is intact. In front of the latter is a 
woman with a child on her hip and a large tray on her head. In the tray she is carrying either 
a bundle tied with string, or the royal pillow with a trimmed cross-design. The woman is 
wearing a sJrJ of a striped material. In front of the woman are two soldiers or hunters, one 
armed with a short curved sword and a rectangular shield, and his companion with a bow 
and a quiver. They are clad in short il/iotJs (loin-cloths) and have only scarves across their 
chests to cover the upper part of the body. Both of them are wearing sandals with leather 
straps round the ankles. The drawing of the legs suggests quick movement. Lower down, 
again beginning from tlie left, may be seen an attendant who holds a staff with the repre- 
sentation of a crown at the top. He may be the royal staff-bearer, this guess being made more 
likely by the dress of the attendant, who is clad in a long white coat and is also wearing a 
cap. Above his head a square bamboo umbrella may be seen, for protection against the sun. 
In front of this attendant is a bearded man carrying a pair of baskets hung with strings from 
a curved bamboo which he holds across his shoulders, immediately behind his neck. 

The painting is much damaged, but such figures as are intact show a firm outline and also 
washes of deep colour to give the impression of figures in the round. The leaves of trees have 
been painted green, but their edges and texture are cleverly tinted dark or light to add to 
the artistic effect. 


THE WHEEL OF S.AMSARA (.?) 

P/ates IVa-Vllu 

The subject is painted on the left snail of the veranda, above the cell-door, in Cave XFll. 

T he figures painted on the outer rim of the Wheel were once identified with the signs 
of the Zodiac, and for this reason this vitulra (Cave XVII) was styled the Zodiac Cave.' 
But as the figures bear no resemblance to the signs of the Zodiac, and as the outer rim of 
the wheel when complete would have been divided into sixteen compartments- and the main 
circle into eight, the identification has proved to be fallacious. Surgeon-Major Waddell later 
discovered a similar painting in Tibet, which is alleged to be the copy of an Indian proto- 
type, brought to Tibet in the eighth century a.d.^ The subject there is styled the Wheel of 

‘ FergussonandBurgess,Cfli;/T^OT/i/«o//W//7,p.3io. being 4 in. wide. According to Fergus-son some figures 
- The circle of the Wheel could never have been com- of the Wheel were removed by Bird. Ibid., footnote i. 
plete because its lower part is cut by the cell-door. The ■> Griffiths, Paintings of Xjanta, i, 35, also Waddell, 
divisions are arranged by spokes, which measure 3 ft. 5 in. Lamaism, pp. 1 07-g. 
from the centre to the inner border of tlic rim, the latter 
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l/ifc, which title m.ty appropriately he ajiplieil to tlie Wlieel painted at Ajanta, representing 
various phases of human life in the universe. 'I’he figures lielineated in the outer rim may 
signify the symbols in the lluddhist cliain of Causation; for instance, the monkey may be 
symbolical of the Unconscious Will reaching its next stage of development, with the rise of 
conscieirce, or Conscience hixpcrience, as the third link in the evolutionary process.' 

'I’he figures still intact ii\ the outer rim of ti»e Wheel, beginning from the bottom, left side, 
are first a kneeling woman with both haiuis raisctl in prayer. Her hair is dishevelled and 
scattered on her shoulders, hut the face is cahn and shows complete absorption in her 
vlevotions (Plate I\'c). 

.‘\ little higher, in the next compartment, .ire represented two men, sitting on the ground. 
Dne of them is of .i liark comjtlexion, and his eyes and the position of his left hand below 
his chin indic.ite that he is in .i pensive mood. lie is probably talking to his companion on 
some 'peril of life'. 'I'lie painter in order to make the j)o.se of the dark man realistic has drawn 
his right haml as extended to the grounil for support. 'I'he artist has also placed high lights 
on the lips and chin of this figure in order to enhance the expression of consternation indi- 
cated by hismourtiful gaze. 'Ihe other man is of a lighter complexion, and he holds something 
in his hatuls, which may he a weapon,' 

'I'he next compartment of the outer rim contains a single figure, but as its upper part is 
destroyed the salient features of the representation cannot be niaile out. A little higher, in 
the next compartment, is painted a camel led by his driver, who is walking in front of him. 
'I'he figures are much damaged, hut the camel can easily be recognized by his legs (Plate V). 
Further, to the right of the camel, was delineated a potter at his wheel, with his ware in front 
of him, the subject occupying a full conij^artment. 'I’he figure of the potter is now obliterated, 
but the wheel and the ware can be clearly seen; the group of pottery comprises circular vessels 
with elongated bases (Plate VI<;). :\ little lower, in the next compartment, is a monkey, 
the symbolical significance of which has been stated above. 'I’he next compartment is 
occupied by two human figures, one of them having long bushy hair on his head and heavy 
whiskers, and the other being a young man of a swarthy complexion but of good features, 
which have been shown to advantage by high lights on the forehead, nose, lips, and chin. 
'Fhese two are engaged in a (cH-a-tcU-, the man with bushy hair may be a sage living in the 
forest, and the young man a seeker after truth who is listening with rapt attention to the 
words of the other. Further on the right was a mask with two extra eyes in the forehead, 
symbolizing inner vision,^ The p.ainting is much obliterated, but the keen eye of a trained 
artist can make out the two pairs of eyes as well as some other features of the mask (Plate 
VI b). The other compartments of the rim are now destroyed. 

Of the eight divisions of the nave of the wheel, five can be made out, the remaining three 

' GritRths, Ptiintlngi cf Ajanta, i, 35, aUo Waddell, of the other. Tliey appear to be occupied in conversation 
Lamahm, pp. IO7-9. rather than in a struggle. 

- Griffiths ^Paintings of Ajanta^ i, 35) h.as identified it J For the symbolical significance of the mask and the 
with a sword, but the position of the two figures does not e.\tra pair of eyes see Griffiths, Paintings of AjantOy i, 35, 
indicate that one of them has thrust a sword into the chest and also Waddell, Lamahmy pp. 107-9. 
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PLATES VlVrt-IIrt 

were probably never marked, since the wheel could never have been completed owing to 
the position of the cell-door, as has been suggested above. In describing the incidents 
p;unted in the existing five divisions, a beginning, as usual, may be made from the left (Plate 
IV c). The painting in this division has suffered mucli both from the hands of the vandal 
and from the weather, but such fragments as are left throw ample light on the artistic features 
of the painting as well as on the economic life of the people represented therein. The lower 
fragment, close to the rim, shows a ricli lady (.^}, accompanied by her child and two attendants, 
one of them being male and the other female. 'I'he lady is wearing a blue silk choll (bodice), 
and she has arranged her hair in a graceful style in the form of a knot placed on one side 
of her head. The child has stretched out his right hand towards the male attendant, who is 
of a dark brown complexion. In his left hand the child holds either a lotus-stalk with a bud, 
or a short stick with metal (gold) top. The stick, or the stalk of lotus, whichever it may be, 
is of a blue colour. Tlie female attendant is also a rich woman, a maid-in-waiting (.^), for 
the portion of her head which is intact has a pearl string at the parting of the hair. The head 
of a red bull may also be made out at the back of these figures. The painting above is damaged, 
but the figures of two bulls are clear in tlie upper fragment, which sliows that the lower scene 
is connected with the incident delineated above. One of these bulls is painted blue and the 
other white, but the horns of both are tinted red. The blue colour may conventionally 
represent the grey colour of the bull; but the horns Iiave evidently been painted red for the 
purpose of ornamentation. 

Higher up, three huts are to be seen which have props and beams of strong timber. The 
roofs slope on two sides from the apex, and their inner framework is eitlier of strong bamboos 
or of wood, but the upper part was covered with reeds [s'trkl), the continuous lines of which 
may be noticed on the roof of the third hut on the right side. In front of tlie second hut 
from the left, a lady with a ricli head-dress may be seen; she is placing sticks in the fire-place, 
over which a pot may also be noticed. The lady is apparently engaged in cooking. Her pose 
is realistic, and the drawing of the figure graceful. By the side of the fire-place two more 
pots can be seen, placed one above the other, the upper one covered with a lid. All these 
pots appear to be of earthenware, showing simplicity of domestic life, as well as observance 
of religious rules regarding contamination by touch or other causes; for earthenware is cheap 
enough to be discarded and thrown away after use. Two more earthen pots are seen hung 
in a sling attached to a beam of the hut. The practice of placing vessels of food in slings 
suspended from a beam or hook is still in vogue in villages and country towns in India, the 
object being to avoid contamination and also to save the edibles from the danger of ants and 
other creeping insects. The two bulls, white and blue, referred to above, are in the court of 
this hut, and they show that from the beginning cattle have been an essential feature of an 
Indian household. The head of a man may also be seen between the two bulls: he perhaps 
represents the cowherd, or a member of the family who attends to the cattle. 

,..-'..^Another man with long hair may be noticed, laetwcen the second and the third huts: he 
. be a visitor or a neighbour. In the third hut a man and a woman are shown by them- 
'^’"selves. The man is sitting on a cushion, and the expression of his face suggests that he is in 
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.1 happy mood. 'I’hc figure of the woman is almost destroyed, only a part of her head being 
visible. 'I’o the right of the third hut another hut or apartment may be noticed wherein a 
young woman with a demure e.vpression is shown distributing food; several vessels are in 
front of her, two of them being white, the latter arranged one above the other. They may 
be of metal, and the upper one has a spout in its bowl, A boy with a ruddy complexion and 
cropped hair is receiving footl in a circular red vessel from this young lady. An elderly lady 
with her husband, or other member of the family, is going away from the place where the 
food is being distributed. 'I’he f.ici.d features of this l.idy, showing the effects of age, have 
been drawn with consummate skill. 'I'he remaining portion of the painting in this division 
is completely destroyed. 

P.tssing on to the ne.\t division, which is companuively in a better state of preservation, 
and commencitig the description from the bottom, left end, first \ gular (w'ild fig) tree may 
be noticed on which a kintuirii holds a large serpent in his claws. 7’he sight has frightened 
the men and women in front of the tree. 'I’wo among this group are w'omen, as is shown by 
their srnls\ the rest are men, clad in short dhotis, d’he tree is in full foliage and carefully 
painted, but the kiiiiutrn, which according to the myth has a human head, is represented W'ith 
uncouth features. 

Higher up is a group of musicians, one of whom is playing a dholak (double drum), hanging 
by a strap from his shoulders. Another of the party is playing on a flute, and another on a 
pair of cymbals. 'I'he dholak has black leather straps across its elongated bow'l, and resembles 
the dholak of the present day. In front of the drummer is a man w'ith Dravidian features, 
looking up to the roy.d pavilion painted in the upper part of this fresco. Men of such features 
are painted in several places at Ajanta, and are prominent in two other places in this vihara 
(Cave XVII), on the wall of the back corridor, and on the right wall of the front corridor.' 
Above the musician playing on a pair of cymb.ils is a royal attendant w'caring large ear-rings, 
but the upper part of his body has no garment e.xcept a striped scarf {ahgochhd) across his 
chest. Close to the latter are the prince and the princess, w'ith slim bodies and refined features. 
Their pose also is elegant; the prince’s face expresses determination, while the princess appears 
to be bashful and is looking dow-nwards. The head of an attendant can be made out imme- 
diately behind the prince and there is another attendant, probably a lady, close to a pillar 
of the pavilion in w'hich the prince and princess are shown sitting on a divan. There is a male 
attendant behind the princess. The right hand of the prince, hanging low with the palm 
exposed, may suggest the Bhusparsa mudra^ signifying his decision to renounce the w'orld, 
at which the princess is evidently displeased. The pose of the princess here also is extremely 
graceful, and the artist has very successfully shown in her gaze the feeling of anger mingled 
W'ith pain. Lower down, towards the right, is the royal pantry, where a Brahman servant (?) 
is distributing food to the inmates of the house. There are a number of pots around this 
servant, and he is serving food with a large spoon from one of them to two young ladies 
attired in short kirtles {^ghagrls') and tight bodices, with their hair beautifully dressed and 

‘ These paintings are entitled ‘the March of an Army’ (Plates XXX and LXVII) They represent local tribes- 
men of warlike appearance. 
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bedecked with flowers. Above tlic pantry the royal kitchen may also be seen, where a cook 
is stirring the contents of a pot with a ladle. Several other pots are shown on the fire-place, 
but the arrangement is simple and even primitive. The cook is shown sitting on the ground 
with both his legs doubled up. 

Below the pantry, towards the left, was apparently the courtyard of the royal palace, 
because three guards, who are armed with swords, and also the back of an elephant, may be 
noticed. The elephant has a nuihdvat (driver) on his neck, and another attendant {charkata) 
sits on the haunches of the animal. Below, the painting has decayed completely, but near the 
lower spoke of the division two buildings may be made out, one of which, on the right, is 
a pillared room. .A little higlier than this room, towards the right, the forelegs of one or two 
horses may be seen, but their bodies liave completely perished. The horses are shown in a 
stable, or in a place surrounded by a painted belt. Further, on the right, near the spoke, is 
a tree with rich foliage, and close to the latter the head of a man with long hair may also be 
made out. Behind this man, a little higher, may be seen a large circular dish, and another 
one square or rectangular, on which a large pineapple is placed. 'I'he scene perhaps represents 
the royal garden retreat. 

.At the top of this division a white stupa is painted, and the artist by way of contrast has 
placed in front of it a grove of dark green trees with lu.vuriant foliage. A lady is praying 
before the stupa. 

The incidents represented in the third division of the Wheel show the palace-life of princes, 
and depict scenes of revelry and pleasure-seeking. Beginning from the left side, a long pillared 
hall may be noticed, in the front portion of which a prince, perhaps the same as the one 
pictured in the second division of the Wheel, is shown sitting on a cushion. Fie is attended 
by two female r/;fr//;-7-bcarcrs on fus right and left. 'I'he figure of the attendant on the left is 
somewhat blurred in the reproduction (Plate VI//), but the attendant on the right is clear, 
and her pose and features are graceful. Outside this hall towards the left is the princess (i’), 
probably coming to the hall where the prince is sitting. The painting of the princess is some- 
what damaged, yet the pose and the treatment of the various parts of her body e.vhibit rich 
imagination and perfect technical skill. A portion of the head of another figure may be made 
out near the outer pillar of this hall, on the left side. The painting below is completely 
destroyed, and there is a big gap. 

The scene to the right of the pillared hall apparently lies in a garden, because a cluster of 
trees, some of which are laden with fruit, is painted in the background. Below these trees 
may be seen three princes, all wearing crowns. They are sitting on cushions and have in their 
lap or by their side in a close embrace young girls clad in tight-fitting garments. One girl 
has thrown her arms lovingly round the neck of the prince depicted on the right side, near 
the spoke.’ Below, a dance is going on accompanied by music. The dancer has a slim figure 
and is dressed in a light blue striped sari and a blouse with half-sleeves. Fler pose indicates 
that she is about to go into a whirling movement. Among the musicians two are playing on 

‘ The original red outline indicating the nose and the eyebrows of a prince in this group may be of interest to a 
student of art. 
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flutes, two ou cyiubuls, one is pluyiug on u dholak, unci another on a pair of tablas (drums). 
Some of these artistes have very fair complc.Yions and their features also are very good, 
particularly those of the dancer and of the musician sitting on the ground and looking to her 
left. Thed ancer has ghttngrus (brass-bells) round her ankles, which shows that the practice 
of wearing these ornaments e.xtends back to the time of this fresco (fifth century a.d.). 

below the dance-scene is a belt of hills, represented conventionally, and beyond them again 
a merry couple, a prince olfering a cup of wine to his mistress, who is sitting on his knee 
with her arms around him. To the left of this couple is a scene representing the royal prince 
in a calm, contemplative mood, evidently disgusted by the life of revelry seen In the upper 
part of the fresco. l ie has made a loop with the fingers of his right hand suggesting the 
dilemma with which he is faced and which he is an.vious to solve in the spirit of a seeker after 
truth. The incidents painted here resemble some of the episodes of the Mahajanaka yataka 
painted on the left wall of Cave I.‘ 

'I'here are two maids of fair comple.\ion standing behind the prince and holding fly-whisks 
in their hands. 'I'here are three more attendants who are sitting in front, and listening with 
attention to the words of the prince. 'I'wo of these attendants are dwarfs, always a conspicuous 
feature at the courts of Indian princes. 

In the fourth division of the Wheel the painting has suffered much more than in other 
divisions, and probably the destruction is due to Bird’s irresponsible aOt in cutting off figures 
from the rock-wall, to which a reference has already been made (<;///t’, p. 21, footnote 2). 
'fliis division either contained scenes of country life, such as are shown in the first division, 
or represented episodes in the e.vile of a prince living a life of penance in a forest, thus con- 
tinuing the story painted in the second and third divisions. Of the two fragments which 
have survived, the upper one, below the rim, represents a bullock-cart with a thatched top 
with sloping sides (Plates VI and VIO/). Inside the cart a large number of bundles may 
be seen, evidently the belongings of the person who is travelling in it. Upon the top of the 
cart a monkey has jumped from the adjacent teak, or banyan, tree, which is shown in the 
background. To the right of this tree is another with long leaves, probably a mango, on 
which a pair of birds with long tail-feathers are sitting. The birds may be pea-fowl, which 
are common in the Ajanta valley, and their gorgeous feathers must have attracted the notice 
of the artists, who have painted them in several places in the frescoes there. The effect of 
light and shade on the leaves of these two trees is skilfully shown. The wheel of the cart, 
in the style of its construction and the shape of its spokes, resembles the wheels of the country 
carts of India today. In front of the cart the figure of a lady of fair complexion may be 
noticed, who may have joined her royal consort in his life of exile, or may only have accom- 
panied him up to a certain stage. 

In the lower fragment, the figures of three bulls — red, blue, and white — can be made out 
(Plate VI ^z). They may be the same as those represented in the first division of the Wheel 
(Plates IV c and V). The heads of two men are also visible, and these may represent the 
cowherds or the people attending to the cattle. 

' Ajanta^ Part I, Plates XII-XIII. For the story see Jstaka, vi, 30-31. 
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The fresco in the next division (the fifth) is completely destroyed except for a small frag- 
ment in which a prince is shown in the act of meditation under a mango tree (?), Owing to 
the damaged condition of the painting it will not be safe to attempt any identification of the 
story painted in the various divisions of the Wheel, but some of the episodes, as was observed 
above, unmistakably resemble those of the Mahajanaka Jataka. The fresco seems to have 
been executed by the same artists who painted the groups of apsarasas on the back wall, 
because the colour-schemes, the human emotion combined with religious sentiment, and the 
artistic detail, are almost identical in both these groups of paintings. 

The Wheel is represented as being held by a mythical being of colossal size, whose giant 
arms are visible above the rim. The arms are conventionally painted green, but the skill of 
the painter may be admired in the treatment of the fingers with long trim and polished nails, 
which have been finished with great care (Plates IV c and VI 6). 

On the right side of the Wheel some religious story was painted, the upper part of which 
is obliterated now by the smoke of the fire kindled indiscriminately by the hermits, as well 
as by the bats which cling to the walls in large numbers, particularly in corners, and have 
permanently disfigured the paintings with their excretions. The foliage of some trees and 
the jewellery worn by some figures can be made out, but the figures are too dim to be 
identified in a definite manner (Plate Vila). Lower down, the fresco is in a better state of 
preservation, and a hermit may be seen teaching the Buddhist Law to a prince who is sitting 
on a cushion in front of him (Plate VI iJ). The hermit is sitting either on a wooden seat or 
on a stone slab of rectangular shape, and by his side is his water-flagon, placed in a rough 
wooden frame. The water-flagon is also the emblem of the Bodhisattvas Maitreya and 
Avalokitesvara (Plates TV a and VI ^). Above the hermit there was another figure, the 
drawing of one of whose legs suggests rapid movement. Behind this figure was also painted 
a tree with long leaves. 


THE MOTHER AND CHILD BEFORE THE BUDDHA 
AND OTHER BUDDHIST DEITIES 

P/a^e Vlli-c 


These figures are painted on the side walls of the second window, to the right of the main entrance, in the veranda of 
Cave XVIL 

T hese paintings until quite recently were concealed under a pall of smoke and dirt, 
but although the colours of the paintings are almost destroyed, the figures can be made 
out by the outlines of their drawings. On the left wall of the window the figure of the Buddha 
can easily be identified by his robe and the begging-bowl which he holds in his right hand 
(Plate VII ^). In front of him is the figure of a woman with a child, who is looking at the 
Buddha with astonishment. The woman has been identified as Yasodhara and the child as 
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Rahula, the wife and son of the Buddha. The painting refers to the visit of the Buddha to 
Kapilavastu after his ‘enlightenment’, when Yasodhara led Rahula to his father in the womanly 
hope that he would bring his father back to her.* The figures of the mother and child are 
not clear in the reproduction, but they can easily be made out in the original painting. 

The subject on the opposite wall included the representation of the Buddha in the oval, 
and on the right the figures of a young hermit and a lady. As a large portion of the fresco 
is destroyed, the figures of the hermit and the accompanying lady are not entire, but such 
portions as are intact show graceful features and careful modelling of the different parts of 
their bodies. Their poses are also artistic: the hermit has inclined his head towards the lady, 
while she has curved her arm and placed the fingers of her hand on her chin as if to listen 
with attention to what the young hermit is saying to her. The material of the lady’s sdrt is 
a silk fabric of attractive design. These two figures may represent Prince Siddhartha and 
Yasodhara, immediately after he had donned the robe of a mendicant, and thus the painting 
may be connected with the one painted on the right wall of the window (Plate VII 


THE BUDDHA PREACHING TO THE CONGREGATION 
FIRST SERMON OR THE GREAT MIRACLE (.?) 

Plate Vllla-^ 


The subject is painted on the right wall of the veranda, above the cell-door. 


T he subject, the Buddha preaching to the Congregation, based on the First Sermon, 
or the Great Miracle, mentioned in the legend, must have assumed popular versions 
according to the fancies of the traditionalists of later times, and it was in view of such con- 
siderations that Foucher identified this subject, as well as the scene painted on the back corridor 
of Cave XVI, with the Great Assembly {Mahdsamaya-sutrd), which is also represented in 
the bas-reliefs of Bharhut.^ The subject is here represented in a highly conventional form, the 
Buddha being shown sitting on a richly carved chair, with his hands held together in the 


‘ The subject is painted on a grand scale in the ante- 
chamber, left of the shrine-door, in this vihara (Plates 
XI b and XLI). It is also to be noticed in the bas-reliefs 
of Amaravatl. Foucher is inclined to identify the subject 
with the ‘offering of a handful of dust’, made to the Blessed 
One by the child who afterwards became As'oka. Jour. 
Hyd. Arch. Soc., Part V (1919-20), pp. 86-87. 

2 In the process of cleaning carried out recently, some 
figures have been revealed on the side walls of the first 
window as well. They are not reproduced in the Plates 
accompanying this Part (IV), but they may be described 
here. On the right side is the representation of the Buddha 
with a youngish face. A gandharva may be noticed flying 


in an opposite direction, but looking back towards the 
Buddha, one of his eyes being wide open and the other 
partly closed, showing a squint. The drawing of the hand 
and other limbs of the ga 7 idharva is excellent. In front 
of the Buddha is a prince listening to the sermon of the 
Great Being with attention, as is shown conventionally by 
the loop which he has made with the fingers of his left 
hand. Lower down, the figure of a princess may be noticed, 
who has joined her hands to show respect to the Buddha. 
The drawing of this figure also is very good, and an ex- 
pression of devotion is apparent in her gaze. 

3 Ajanta, iii, 60, Plate LVIII, also Jour. Hyd. Arch. 
Soc., No. 5, 1919-20, pp. 88-89. 
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D/uirmachtikra muilru (tlio touching attitude), and surrounded by votaries, including princes, 
devas (?), ar/tiits, and ^andharvas. 'fhe artist has given full play to his imagination in tlie 
designs of the crowns worn by the princes represented on the left side of the Buddha. There 
are as many as twenty-one princes, and the crown and jewels of each differ according to his 
rank; but they are all very artistic in shape and finish. Among the jewels of these princes 
pearl ornaments are in abundance, but pendants of emerald and jewellery set with other 
precious stones, notably sapphires, may also be noticed. The artist, with a view to showing 
that these princes hail from different parts of the country, has given them varying com- 
plexions, dark brown, dark grey (clayey), and greenish, the last being conventional, repre- 
senting chieftains of the forest tribes. 

The votaries on the right side comprise eight tnore princes, or devus. Their bright eyes 
and fixed gaze at the Buddha show their devotion to the Great Being. They are also wearing 
crowns and rich jewellery, in which rubies (red stones) are prominent. Some of the crowns 
have a conied design. Behind these princes or devtu there are belts of conventional hills, above 
which seven ar/iats may be seen flying towards the Buddha. Their hair is plaited and arranged 
in the jatil style (Plate VIII(5). Their stern features indicate that they had led a life of 
renunciation in their previous existence, and they are all clad in short dhotis with red stripes. 
On the corresponding side, to the left of the Buddha, is a group of gandhai-vas^ but owing 
to the deterioration of the painting their figures cannot be made out in the reproduction. 

The most artistic feature of this painting is a pair of pea-fowl sitting on a ledge, to the left 
of the flying figures of the iirhats. Tlie poses of these birds show not only close animal-study, 
but a highly refined taste in the graceful undulating lines of their necks, bodies, and plumage. 
One bird has slightly turned its neck, and is looking up at the arlusts flying in the air. Its 
wings are inclined to a different plane from its body, while the tail-featliers spread towards 
the ground in yet anotlier direction. The line of a.xis thus moves from plane to plane (VIIIi^). 
The representation of the other bird is equally attractive. It lias turned its neck towards the 
Buddha, as if in an attitude of meek reverence, and has placed its beak on the lower jaw of 
the crocodile carved at the back of the Buddha’s chair, on the right side. Both conception 
and execution exhibit art of the Iiighest order, such as perhaps was never subsequently 
attained in India. 
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FLORAL DESIGNS AND OTFIER DECORATIVE 

MOTIFS 

Plate VHa-b 

These designs are executed in the ceiling of the vernndn, in Cave Xh'll. 

T he entire ceiling of the veranda is divided into panels containing creeper and floral 
designs of great variety. Tlie artist in his love of rich patterns has not only delineated 
flowers in different stages of bloom, but has also added ornamental features to the stems and 
leaves of the creepers bearing these flowers (Plate IXa-b). Pie has further introduced aquatic 
birds and diminutive human figures to make the patterns fanciful and pleasing to the eye. 
For instance, notice the graceful representation of the duck in the second panel from the 
left of the middle row in Plate IX Similarly, note the design in the middle of two brackets 
(Plate IX ^), in which two small boys arc holding a pair of ducks. The drawing of the birds 
and the delineation of the tassels of the boys’ caps, the ends of their scarves, and the fringes 
of their loin-cloths not only give a picturesque effect to the design, but also add to its liveliness. 
The drawing of the lotus-vine on the architrave, in front of the door, is also very attractive 
(Plate IX^). 

Among tlie colours used in painting these designs, green and yellow with white and black 
liavc been freely used; blue is rare, although this colour is common in other paintings of the 
period (fifth century). 


THE SHAD-DANTA (CHHADANTA) JATAKA, OR 
THE STORY OF THE SIX-TUSKED ELEPHANT 

Plates X, XI^7, and Xlla-b 

The Jstaka is painted on the outer snail of the front corridor^ inside Cave XFH, to the left of the main entrance. 

T his story is also painted with much vigour and grace on the wall of the right corridor 
of Cave X, and is described in considerable detail in Part III of this book.' Here, 
although a large portion of the fresco has peeled off and the upper part of it has been 
obliterated by the droppings of bats, the artistic progress made in the course of a couple of 
centuries, since the previous painting was executed, is apparent from the subtle charm of the 
designs, the perfection of form, and the exquisite style of delineation to be noticed in the 
surviving fragments of the fresco. The story is presented in four episodes: (i) the bedroom 
scene in which the rani plans her revenge; (ii) the lotus-lake in which the Shad-danta 
elephant is bathing and enjoying himself with his herd; (iii) the hunters, who have been sent 
’ Jjanta, iii, 33-37, Plates XXX— XXXIV; also Jataka, v, 20-31. 
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by the riinl, see the Six-tusked Elephant resting under a tree, close to a range of hills, and 
wound him with an arrow; (iv) the hunters bring the tusks of the S/uid-danta elephant to 
the royal court, and the rani hiints on seeing them. 

To begin with the first episode, which is painted at the top left-side corner, a rani is seen 
reclining on a couch placed in a pillared room. 'I’he openings of this room are richly hung 
with festoons. Grifliths writes that the rani is reclining on the raja, sitting behind him on the 
couch;' but as the painting lias been blackened by the indiscriminate use of copal varnish by 
Griffiths’ party, w'ho laid it on the fresco to brighten its detail without removing the layer 
of smoke and dirt which had gathered on it, the figure of the raja is no longer visible in the 
painting, and other figures are also very indistinct. A maid with a plump face may, how- 
ever, be noticed, who is looking at the rani with anxiety. 'I’wo kneeling figures may also be 
remarked, wlio are probably luinters and are receiving instructions from the rani regarding 
the abode of the Six-tusked Elephant. At the right end of the room is a male servant, who, 
to show respect, has crossed his arms on his chest. He is dressed in a white shirt, the sides of 
which are slit, and the attendant’s d/iotl is visible from below the shirt. 'I'here is a white vessel 
with a conical lid, and close by a casket placed on a stand in the room. 'Hie scene represents 
the yntaka episode in which Subhadda feigns illness and tells her husband that until the tusks 
of the king elephant whom she had seen in a dream are brought to her she will not recover. 
The raja has sent for the hunters, and Subhadda is telling them where to find the Six-tusked 
Elephant.- 

The second incident of the story, depicting the natural beauty of the lake in which the 
Six-tusked Elephant bathed with his herd, is shown in the lower part of the fresco. A large 
portion of the painting has been destroyed, yet the charm of the white lotus-flowers springing 
from the banks of the lake, the elephants of the herd plucking flowers in order to decorate 
their lord, the Six-tusked Elephant, the pairs of white ducks in mirthful mood, the belts of 
hills and over them the denizens of the forest, the wolves, the apes, and also the tribesmen 
of the jungle, and behind them lovely trees in blossom, and also ferns and creepers with leaves 
of e.xquisite shape and delicacy sprouting from the joints of the hillside — all present a pano- 
rama richer in detail and more vivid in effect than can be visualized from the text of the 
yntaka alone.^ To show the benevolent and gentle nature of the Six-tusked Elephant, the 
painter has placed one of the pair of wolves on the rump of the benign animal, who is not 
annoyed by the temerity of the beast. The incident is being watched from above the hill by 
a human pair, representing the tribesmen of the forest. The male figure holds a bow and a 
sheaf of arrows,'* and has a dagger in his belt; the woman has an ornament round her arms 
and three strings of beads round her waist. The lower part of her body is scantily covered 
with leaves. The figures of the wolves, although dim in the reproduction, are very realistic 
and clear in the original painting. Still more realistic and graceful in form is the representa- 
tion of the monkeys {langurs), sitting on a ledge, to the right of the human pair. Above, the 

‘ Paintings of Jjanta, i, 3 ^ 37 > ^ ^ f • ■* Tlic aboriginal tribes dwelling in the forests of Central 

- Jjanta, iii, 32, and Jataka, v, 24-25. India still Iwve bows and arrows :is their chief weapons for 

’ Ibid., 20-21. defence and hunt. They are e.\cellenc marksmen. 
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beauty of the paliisa tree {Biitea Jrondosa) may be admired; it has burst into blossom, and 
the scarlet tint of its flowers contrasts attractively with the dark green of the calyx. As lac- 
insects feed on this tree, the artist lias been so faithful in his representation that he has painted 
a row of black insects climbing up its trunk. No less remarkable is the skill of the painter in 
delineating another tree, which is shown growing to the left of the palasa tree. The lilies, 
ferns, and thickets referred to in the legend are all represented in the fresco, and show the 
artist’s delight in natural beauty. As an example of his refined taste may be noted the creeper 
to the right of the palasa tree near the end of the fresco. 

The upper part of the fresco, in which the third episode is painted, has become quite black 
now, and the rich foliage and the vast magnitude of the stately banyan tree which was the 
favourite resort of the Si.x-tusked Elephant can no longer be admired.' The keen eye of an 
artist may, however, discover the figure of the hunter Sonuttara, who has stretched his bow 
to its utmost capacity and is shooting an arrow at the lordly elephant (Plate X). Lower down 
a white elephant of colossal size is represented,- who has apparently been wounded by the 
arrow shot by the hunter. The benign animal has discerned the evil motive of the hunter 
in wounding him, and though he is in great agony on account of the pain caused by the 
arrow, he is pulling out his tusks with his own trunk in order to present them to the hunter. 
The latter is struck with remorse at his cruel act, and to beg forgiveness of the animal has 
prostrated himself before him (Plate X). 

The Six-tusked Elephant in this scene is accompanied by a large number of elephants, who 
form his herd. One of these animals is quite young; he is of a white colour. To the left of 
the hunter who has prostrated himself, two of his companions are carrying the tusks of the 
benevolent elephant in slings, suspended from bamboos which the hunters have placed across 
their shoulders. On the right side, above the belts of hills, a hermit with a begging-bowl in 
his hand is shown seated — he may be the Buddha, because in front of him is the white 
elephant (the Bodhisattva), who has raised his trunk as if to salute the Great Being. The 
subject evidently refers to the appearance of the benign elephant before the Buddha in heaven, 
after his death caused by hunters in this world. The incident is not mentioned in the pataka 
and appears to be a later addition to the story. 

The fourth episode is the court-scene in which the rani faints at the sight of the tusks of 
the benevolent elephant, who was her husband in his previous birth. She is shown stretched 
on a couch, supported from behind by the raja. Two round pillows with circular designs at 
their ends may be seen at the head of the couch, behind the raja. The couch has short carved 
feet of a plain type, but its frame has a creeper design. There are several maids in attendance: 
one of them is rubbing the soles of her mistress’s feet, another is preparing sandal-paste, 
another is fanning, another is using the chaurl (whisk), and another holds the hand of the 
rani in hers, and is speaking words to revive her. There are also three male attendants, two 
of whom have long sticks in their hands. The features of the maid who holds the rani’s hand, 

' Jataka, v, 24. face. By and by, when grown up, he was eighty-eight 

2 ‘Once the Bodhisattva came to life as the son of the cubits high and one hundred and twenty cubits long, 
chief elephant. He was pure white, with red feet and Ibid., 20. 
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PLATES X, XI^ & Xlla-b 

and of the male servant in the middle, are contorted with grief. The hunter is shown with 
the tusks placed on a large platter. As the colours of the painting have faded considerably 
and the outline is also dim, it is not possible to study fully the artistic detail. The ensemble 
of the figures, however, clearly conveys pathos. 

THE MAHAKAPI J AT AKA 

Plates XI XII and Xilla-h 

This story is painted on the mall of the front corridor, over the window and the small door, to the left of the main entrance. 
Cave XFII. 

T WO episodes of the Jataka are shown in the painting.^ The first represents the arrival 
of the raja of Benares at the bank of the river Ganges, where grew a mango-tree which 
bore delicious fruit. The raja noticed there the depredations which were being made by a 
herd of monkeys and ordered his archers to shoot them. The King Monkey, to save the life 
of his herd, stretched himself in the form of a bridge across the river, and let the herd tread 
on his body and pass over to a tree growing on the other side. Being exhausted by the strain, 
the King Monkey fell down from the top of the tree, but was caught in a blanket spread 

' A summary of the entire story, as recorded in the but the Bodhisattva comforted them and said; “Do not fear, 
Jataka, iii, 225-7, is given below. I will give you life.” Afterwards he measured the distance 

‘Once the Bodhisattva was born as a Great Monkey. He between the mango tree and another tree growing on the 
lived in the Himalaya and had a retinue of eighty thousand other side of the river, and subsequently cut a bamboo 
monkeys. Near the bank of the Ganges there was a large shoot of equal length to serve as a bridge for the escape of 
mango tree, the fruit of which was sweet and had a pleasant the monkeys. The bamboo shoot somehow fell short of 
flavour. The Great Monkey and his retinue ate the the length required to form the complete bridge, but the 
mangoes of the tree with relish; but the leader thought of Bodhisattva made good the deficiency by stretching him- 
danger if any fruit should fall into the water of the Ganges self at the end, so that his retinue could pass safely over 
and be carried away and eaten by others. The Great on his back. The herd thus escaped, but Devadatta, who 
Monkey therefore ordered his retinue to eat up the man- was then a monkey and among that herd, jumped with all 
goes of the tree lest any one should fall into the river, his might on the back of the Bodhisattva and injured him 
But notwithstanding this precaution one large ripe fruit fatally. The raja noticed the incident and determined to 
fell into the waters of the Ganges and was accidentally save the life of the Great Monkey. He therefore ordered 
caught in the net of a fisherman. He noticed the mango his attendants to dress the wounds of the Bodhisattva and 
and having never seen it before brought it to the raja of to adopt other measures so that he might recover. Touched 
Benares. The raja ate the mango, and being pleased with by the solicitude and devotion of the raja, the Bodhisattva 
its taste and flavour he sent for his foresters and enquired instructed him how to rule and also taught him the 
about the tree which bore such fruit. They told him that Doctrine. Afterwards the Great Monkey died, and the 
the tree which bore this fruit grew on the bank of the river raja gave orders that his obsequies should be performed in 
Ganges in the Himalaya. The raja sailed up the river royal style.’ 

with his retinue, and when he approached the tree he This story is also figured in Cunningham’s Stiipa of 
halted for rest there. At midnight he noticed a large herd Bharhut, PI. XXXIII, Fig. 4. Cf. Proc. As. Soc. of 
of monkeys eating the mangoes, and being annoyed by Bengal for August 1891; Jataka Mala, No. irj, and 
their depredations he ordered his archers to shoot them. Chavannes, C/ny cents contes et apologues extraits du Tripi- 
The monkeys were frightened by the order of the king, taka Chinois et traduits enfranfais. No. 56. 


F 
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AJAN'l'A: EXPLANATORY TEXT 

below at tlie instance of the raja, who had noticed the King Monkey’s benevolent act in risking 
his life to save his followers. The second episode represents the King Monkey teaching the 
Doctrine to the rajii of Benares, because he was touched by the solicitude shown by the raja 
for his protection. 

At Ajanta the second episode, i.e. the teaching of the Doctrine by the King Monkey, is 
delineated first, apparently for considerations of space, but in describing the incidents of the 
story it would be best to take them in their proper sequence regardless of the order in which 
they are painted. Thus, commencing with the figures of the first episode, the raja of Benares 
is prominent, as he is riding on a spirited horse, and also has an umbrella, the emblem of 
royalty, over his head. The head and neck of the horse are skilfully drawn and the harness 
is complete e.xcept for tlie stirrups, which cannot be seen at Ajanta. The raja is escorted by 
a large number of soldiers who are armed with swords, spears, daggers, and bows and arrows. 
Three of them are shooting arrows at the monkeys who are to be seen amidst the leaves and 
branches of a large banyan-tree. The artist here has changed the mango-tree of the Jataka 
into a banyan, which is more stately in appearance and more picturesque in the eyes of the 
painter because of its rich foliage, clusters of shoots, and colourful fruit. Over the leaves of 
the banyan-tree may be seen the Great Monkey, who has stretched his body lengthwise, and 
several monkeys of the herd are going in the opposite direction, treading on his body. One 
monkey (Devadatta 1) is on the back of the Great Monkey and has either jumped mis- 
chievously upon him or has injured him in some other way, as a result of which the Great 
Monkey has fallen but is being caught in a blanket. The four corners of the blanket are in 
the hands of the raja’s guards, who according to the Jataka were ordered by the raja to 
protect the monkey from injury (Plates XII d' and XIII a). 

The river Ganges is represented in a conventional manner, first by the presence of fishes 
and aquatic birds in its upper and lower courses, and secondly by persons both male and 
female bathing in the river. The painter has shown only the upper parts of the bodies of these 
bathers, the lower parts being immersed in water. There are eight persons, two of whom 
are male and six female. There is also a boy sitting on the bank, which is drawn in a conven- 
tional style with wavy lines. One youngish lady with a sweet face is making the pranatna 
(obeisance) to the raja (Plate XIII a'). Another lady behind the young one is looking in 
another direction, the object of the painter being to show the artistic effect of different poses. 
Lower down, in the second row, a lady is clinging to the back of her husband (.^), who has 
stretched out his hand for support, or for some other purpose, towards the lady in the upper 
row. In the third row (the lowest) there is a lady with a handsome rounded face; she is talking 
in a loving manner to her paramour or husband, who is next to her in the painting. Another 
lady who is behind the male figure is listening to the conversation of this couple (Plate XIII ^^). 

At the bottom, on the left bank of the river, another couple is shown, engaged in talk. 
The gesture of the fingers of the male figure suggests that he is explaining something to his 
interested companion. The poses of these two figures are extremely graceful. The colours 
of the fresco, owing to blackening from various causes, have disappeared, but the outline, 
which can still be made out, shows both good taste and neat workmanship. 
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PLATES XU, Xllf-r & XIII^-A 

The fresco where the second episode is painted may appear almost black at first sig 
with a little patience and careful study the main figures of the story may be discernc 
the left side the Great Monkey is sitting on a ledge and teaching the Doctrine to tl 
as is indicated by the gesture of the Great Monkey’s fingers. The hand of the latter is 
sented more or less in the D/iarmachakra attitude. The raja, who is squatting on the j 
in front of the Great Monkey, is following the sermon point by point. Behind tl 
two guards of his escort are also listening to the sermon with attention. Close to tf 
towards the right side, the royal groom is sitting; he holds the horse by the rein; 
head of the horse may be seen between the rajii and the groom. It has been painte 
realistically, and the eyes and e.vpression of tlie fiice indicate that tlie horse also is listei 
the preaching of the Great Monkey. Further to the right, near the end of the fresco 
banyan-tree, on which two monkeys are shown sitting, their long tails hanging down. 

The painting is of great interest from the religious point of view, since it shows that r 
ing to the teaching of the Buddha, as preserved in the "Jataka stories, men, animal 
reptiles, possess alike a sense of moral and spiritual values, and are bound together as di 
aspects of life in the universe. 


THE HASTI JATAKA, OR THE STORY OF TFIE 
BENEVOLENT ELEPFIANT 

Plate XlYa-b 

The story is painted on the tuall of the front corridor, above the small door, left of the main entrance, in Cave Xt 

T he original painting is very indistinct, and it is only as a result of recent cl 
operations that several figures have been made out and the yntaka identified.' 
top of the conventionally represented hills, the figure of the Benevolent Elephant can 
traced, who, according to the ystaka, throws himself down the precipice to save the i 
a party of merchants who had lost their way in the forest and were afflicted with hu 
a considerable number of them had already perished. Below the hills the carcass of an cl 
may be noticed, and also towards the left side of the painting the figures of two men 
chants) who are carrying trays with roast-balls fixed to sticks placed thereon. Lowej 
there are six men who are shown eating the roast-balls — three of these men have le 
front of them on which sticks with roast-balls are placed. A little higher towards th 
are two more men armed with knives and cutting pieces of flesh from the carcass. Th* 
is somewhat gruesome, yet it shows the craven nature of man when confronted w 
prospect of death through hunger. 

’ The story is also painted in Cave XVI, on the wall with a summary of the story {Jdtaka-mala, Ni 
of the front corridor, and a description of the painting given in iii, 46-47, Plates XLVIII 4 -X 



AJANTA: EXPLANATORY TEXT 

Farther down, near the bottom on the right side (Plate XIV «), a part of the head of an 
elephant— his forehead, the right eye, and a part of the trunk— may be seen. It is as if he has 
passed on to heaven, and notices from there how his sacrifice has saved the lives of the 
merchants who were in peril of death through starvation. 

Below this incident, on the lower part of the wall, the figure of a rajii, with three attendants, 
can be made out. The raja is wearing a crown, and his complc.vion is somewhat fair — a golden 
brown. One of his attendants, who has a ruddy comple.xion, has raised two of his fingers, 
the middle one and the forefinger, as if to remind the raja of a certain important event. The 
figures of the other two attendants are very indistinct. 

From the poor condition of this fresco it is difficult to state whether the figures painted 
below are connected with the Hasii 'pataka, delineated above, or represent a portion of some 
other story. 


THE BESTOWAL OF THE ROYAL SWORD (.?): 

NOT IDENTIFIED 

Plate XV 

The scan Is painttd on iht left wall of the front corridor^ left of the cell-door, in Cave Xt'Il. 

T FIE above title for this subject was tentatively adopted by Lady Herringham,’ and it 
has been retained here until the Jcltcika shall be identified. The main theme of the 
incident is, however, clear: the benevolence, or the keen sense of justice, of a king is being 
tried by gods, one of whom has disguised himself as a Brahman mendicant and is pressing 
the king either for the bestowal of a gift which he had previously promised, or for the decision 
of the case in which the son of the king, or some other prince whose life is dear to the king, 
is involved, and he thus finds it hard to accede to the request of the Brahman.- Below, at the 
bottom, the heads of two figures wearing crowns, one of whom has a third eye in his forehead, 
may suggest that they are Sakra and another god interested in the trial of the king (the 
Bodhisattva). The drawing and the colour-scheme of the subject are excellent, and the style 
of delineation of the features of some of the ladies shows that this subject was painted by the 
same artist who painted the Vi'svantara Jdtaka on the wall of the left corridor, to be described 
later in this book {hijra, pp. 43-52). 

In this painting the king is shown sitting in a pavilion, the roof and cornice of which would 
interest students of architecture. The roof is supported by columns, having cross-beams and 

• Herringham, Ajanta Frescoes, Text, p. 10. identified with the story of the charitable king Chandra- 

^ Such trials are mentioned more than once in the prabha who cut off his head to give it in chanty to a 
JStakas, for example in the tibi Jataka, I— II, and the Brahman beggar who asked for it No. 22) 

Fisvantara Jataka. As this subject is painted on the wall The scenes painted on the rock-wall, however, differ 
opposite to the one on which the §lbi Jataka II is de- considerably from those given in the legend, 
lineated, some scholars have suggested that it may be 
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PLATE XV 

rafters above them on which tlie roof finally rests. The cornice is curvilinear, in the so-c 
Dravitiian style, and at its top is a frieze on which elephants, oxen, and other animal 
represented. Tlie frieze in the original building would have been of stone, and the fij 
represented would have been carved on it. Above the frieze is a balcony with an openii 
front and lattices on two sides. Six ladies are to be seen in the window, one with a fair i 
plexion, who through grief has placed her left arm on her head, and with the right ha 
covering her face to conceal her tears. Her fingers and nails are painted with great 
The expression of the fitce of another lady, to her left, also indicates feelings of sorrow, 
may be a maid of honour to the lady with the fiiir complexion, who is probably the qi 
The features, the head-dress, and the pose of this maid exhibit art of a liigh order. Fa 
to the left the face of another lady may be seen, a fiice which expresses sorrow. On the 
side of the queen there are three more maids; one of them has a very dark complexion 
she is richly bedecked with ornaments; a coronet held by strings of pearls may be see 
her head, and also pearl necklaces round her neck. She is wearing the large wheel-pa 
ear-rings which were probably in fashion in the Deccan in the early centuries of the Chri 
era. The maid at the extreme right appears to be elderly, but her features are very ref 
She too is wearing costly ornaments, a bejewelled band round her forehead and strin, 
pearls falling round her neck, and her face also betrays sorrow. Behind the queen anc 
black maid the head of another maid may be noticed, whose curled Huffy hair show 
artist’s love of variety. 

Behind the balcony,' and also towards its left, the rich foliage of banana-, arcca-nut-, 
mango-trees may be noticed, the various shades of green contrasting well with the red 
of the building. The mango-tree is shown Laden with red fruit. 

Returning to the king, seated in the pavilion, one may perceive anxiety writ large o 
face. He has a long sword with a black sheath and round pommel in his right hand, 
appears to be contemplating what .action he should take with regard to the stern remonstr 
of the Brahman, who is pointing with his forefinger either to the dark figure immedi; 
behind him or to the prince himself, who also with a gesture of his forefinger is suggei 
something relevant to the statement of the Brahman. The dark figure lias been brought 
the scene either as a witness to support the plea of the Brahman or as a victim of the pri 
alleged misbehaviour towards him. The thick nose of the dark figure, wiiich is also be 
the middle, adds further ugliness to his otherwise coarse features. FIc is armed with a 
and also carries something on his back which is held by the loop of a string attached t 
forefinger. The black man may be the chief of some forest tribe, since he is wearing ear-i 
with drops of pearls. The features and the dress of the Brahman are very typical, anc 
expression of his eyes and face suggests that there is an evil motive behind the outward c 

The artist, to e.xhibit his skill in depicting feminine beauty, has given most chart 
features and expressions to the two e/wtfr7-bearers standing behind the royal chair (Plate ] 

' On tlie cornice, above the balcony window, tlicrc is some two centuries posterior in date to the fresco 
an inscription in red paint, giving the name of some person, century a.d.), and has no connexion with it. Cf. ^ 
The inscription, judging from the style of its letters, is iii, Te.\t, 96 (Plate IXa). 



AJAKTA: EXPLANATORY TEXT 

Both arc of a goklcn-brown complexion, and their eyes, eye-brows, noses, lips, and the general 
cut of tlie face, which is oval in sliape, all attract attention by their elegance. Their head- 
dresses and ornaments are also very striking. Close to tlie c//r///r/-bearcr on the right side 
tliere was another lady, wearing a high crown. Her features, as far as they are preserved, are 
also attractive. Behind thejirince, on tlie left side, are two male attendants, both with gloomy 
expressions. One of them is of a fair complexion and the other is dark. 

Above the head of the prince a fat red bird may be noticed, perched on the cornice. It is 
looking at the lady at the extreme left end of the balcony, who is pointing towards the bird 
with her forefinger. The bird may be the harbinger of some evil news, and this may have 
some important bearing on the story. 

The importance of the painting as a masterpiece of art must not be thought less of because 
the story which it represents has not yet been identified. The talent and exquisite taste of the 
artist are amply proved by the graceful drawing of human figures, the lovely choice of colours, 
notably in the delineation of trees, and above all by the life-like representation of emotion 
and feeling. 


A COURT-SCENE: NOT IDENTIFIED 
Plate YNla-b 

The scene is painted on the left tuall of the front corridor, above the cell-door, in Cave Xyil. 

T he original painting is very dark and has not been improved perceptibly by recent 
cleaning operations, yet the important figures which constitute the story can be made 
out. The jeltaka, however, is not identified, but it is apparently connected with the story 
painted below (Plate XV), because the fat bird which is shown sitting on the cornice in the 
last scene appears here again, and it is twitching with its beak the head-ornament of one of 
the two ladies who as pilgrims (i’) are approaching the court of a raja (Plate 'KVla). One 
of these ladies holds a basket containing victuals, suspended from her hand with a string, and 
the other lady holds a banner, the stick of which may be seen on her shoulder. The banner 
may represent an important detail of the belongings of a pilgrim. They have approached the 
court of the raja for redress, from which act the fat bird wanted to stop them. Two chaurl- 
bearers of a fair complexion may be noticed behind the royal seat, their pose being extremely 
graceful (Plate XVI ^z). Close to the c/zzzz/r7-bearer on the right side there is another lady 
who holds a chased vessel or casket in her left hand, while her right hand is stretched towards 
the royal seat, and perhaps resting on it. She may be the rani; she is wearing an ornament, 
comprising three strings of pearls, round her head. The modelling of the right hand of this 
figure is very effective. 

In front of the royal seat are two dwarfs and close to them two more figures, one of a chief 
with a dark complexion and the other of a chief with a ruddy complexion. The heads of these 
two figures have been painted in profile, and show skilful drawing. The dark chief, who is 
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on t)jc right .Mile, is wc.iring rich jewellery, .nul the juinter, to bring his figure into pronh- 
nence, h.is pl.iceii liigJi lights on his nose, lips, .iml chin. 

To the left of the r.lj.l, nc.ir the bottom of the p.iinting, there :irc some more chiefs sitting 
on cushions or low thrones. They .ire .ipp.ircntly discussing the religious .ispect or the mor.il 
of the story, for c.ich of them h.is ni.ule .i loop {cJuiiru) with hisjingers. 'I'he chief nc.ireht 
the r.lj.'i .iho h.is his consort uith him. The next hgure, tow.irtls the left, is prob.ihly .\ yuh/iu 
(.'spirit of the forest), since his f.ice is tinted uith green, lie is sitting on :i low throne •.uul 
holds .1 gold ch.iiii (?) in liis left h.ind, which cli.iin is evidently about to be restored to its 
owner. The ■...'/fw.; m.iy have taken j'.irt in disguise in testing the virtue of the r.lj.l, as is 
suggcstcil in the story painted below (Plate The ticxt chief, to the left, has his right 

hand stretched out as if to suggest that he holds .something on his palm; or else the attitude 
rcprc>cni*' r.J. I'arthcr to the left, a richly caparisoned elephant and a white palfrey 
uith a tas.cl of yak's tail user his head may be seen. They evidently belong to the chiefs 
who have .I'scmblctl in the court. 'I lic elephant has tuistcil his trunk and placed it on one 
of his tusks in an attempt to make a hiop so as to conform to the common attitude 

of the a.s'cmbly. 

'I'o the right of the above scene there is another representing a court, but as the painting 
has become very il.irk it is dilVtcult to state ubether it is another episode of the last story or is 
connected uith the //.."v/.; y,h\!i.3, painted immediately below it (Plate XVII <!-/>). 'Phe 
colours of the painting cannot be distinguished now, all being nicrgcil into a dark daub, but 
such details of the tirauing as can still be m.idc <»ut are given below, so that some student of 


Buddhist literature may perhaps be able to help in identifying it. .A collotype reproduction 
of the subject is also published here uith the same object (Plate ,XVI A). 

Beginning from the left side, there is lirst a uom.m whose head has been painted in profile. 
She is dressed in a c/;c/; and a r.J/v, the cloth of the latter having a check design. The ribbons 


attached to her head-ornametus may be .seen on her back. I Icr features arc of the aboriginal 
type, 'flic figure to her right is abo a woman, but she must be of some rank, since she is 
shown sitting on a chair. The features of her face have become (juitc indistinct, but her 
elaborate jewellery can be m.idc out. Further to the right arc two male figures, dressed in 
white lull-sleeved coats. One of them in the Iront has matle a loop with his fingers. His 
companion, similarly dressed, has a greenish comjdcxion. The head of another male figure 
may be noticed between the last two. There is a copper-skinned chief to the left of the r.lja, 
sitting cross-lcgged on a throne. This copper-skinned chief holds a casket in his hand. There 
arc traces of some figures to the right of the throne, but as the frc.sco has peeled olF at that 
place their features and dresses cannot be determined. A conical ve.s.scl (? .sjiittoon) may be 
noticed below the throne, and there is a metal water-jar with chased work to the right. 
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THE HAMSA JATAKA, OR THE STORY OF 
THE GOLDEN GOOSE 

P/a^e XVII a-l 

The story is painted on the left wall and the adjoining pilaster of the front corridor, to the right of the cell-door, in Cave XVll. 

T his jataka appears to have been very popular, since it is painted in two places at 
Ajanta and is also represented at Borobudur.* In this vihara (XVII) the story is painted 
in two episodes — the hunters catching the sacred bird, Dhritarashtra, with the captain of the 
flock, Sumukha, in the lotus-lake; and the court-scene in which the Sacred Goose is teaching 
the Law to the raja of Benares, Samyarna, and his consort Khema, who had seen in a dream 
a Golden Goose preaching the Doctrine. The lake-scene begins from the bottom of the 
court-scene, and is continued on the turn of the wall towards the right, where a flock of geese 
may be noticed flying up from the lake in a state of panic. The fright of the birds has been 
clearly suggested by their wild looks, half-open beaks, upturned necks, and unevenly spread 
wings. Some of the birds are red, some grey, and some white. Lower down, a dark man with 
curly hair may be noticed carrying two birds, perched on the palms of his two hands. He 
may be identified with the hunter of the story and the two birds with Dhritarashtra and 
Sumukha, who asked the hunter to take them to the raja lest he should be deprived of the 
reward which the raja had promised to anyone who should capture them. 

In the second scene, the two birds are shown seated on thrones, facing the raja, as if preach- 
ing the Law to him and his wife and other attendants of the court. To describe the person- 
ages of the court, beginning from the left: there is first a lady of reddish complexion, probably 
the rani, Khema, as a large umbrella is being held over her head. She is short in stature, 
but her coiffure, dress, and ornaments all exhibit elegance. She is standing close to the 
throne of her royal consort and listening with rapt attention to the sermon of the Sacred 
Goose. There are two maids, one on each side of the rani. One of them is painted with a 
reddish complexion, the other being greenish; both are wearing rich jewellery. The maid 
with the greenish complexion, who holds a fly-whisk in her hand, has a crown or a globular 
cap of some ornamental type on her head. The facial features of the raja are somewhat 
obliterated in the original fresco, so that it is difficult to judge of his feelings while listening 
to the sermon of the Golden Goose; but the delineation of his hands — the palm of his right 
hand exposed and the fingers arranged in the form of a chakra — suggests that he is following 
the instructions of the sacred bird. The raja has a large blue stone (? sapphire) in the 
middle of his crown, and the seat of his throne is woven with tapes of red and white design. 
Ne.xt to the raja is perhaps the yuvaraja (the prince), who has also made a chakra with his 
fingers, a conventional symbol to suggest that he who makes it is eagerly receiving instruc- 
tion in the Law. To the right of the yuvaraja there is a red figure with no head-ornament 

‘ Cf. jljanta, ii, text, pp. 12—14, Pities XV— XVI; Jataka, iv, 264—7 178-202; Jataka-mals, No. 22, 

and Boro-Buditr, Plates I54~5- 
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but >c.itcil on .1 ch.iir. He is lirci'scil in ;i full-sleeved co.it and short dhotl^ his knees and 
tlic lower part ol the legs being uncovereil, but tlie curious tiling about lii.s dress is tliat 
he is wearing striped socks. 'The cut of his face aiul the style in wiiich his hair is dressed 
indicate that he belongs to the priestly cl.iss. lie also has made a loop with tlie fingers 
of his two hands, between the and the priest there is a stalwart figure with long 

h.iir and costly ornaments. He has raised the tirst three fingers of his right hand straight 
up, and with tlie forefinger aiui the tiuunb has nuuic a loop. 'I'he fingers of ail the figures 
represented in the scene are slender and of a tapering form, behind the seats of the r.lja and 
the y.’it wr.;/.; are two male attendants, one of a greenish and the other of a rudiiy complexion, 
'The complexions in tliis painting appear to be conventional, the red representing a liglu 
brown complexion and the green a shining dark complexion, often to be noticed among the 
inhabitants of the Deccan. '1‘hcse attendants also have maiie loops witli the fingers of tlieir 
hands. 

behind the royal chair on which the Golden Goose is sitting there arc two ladies, one of 
whom holds a tray of ilowcrs and the other a fly-whisk. 'The poise of these two figures is 
very graceful. 'I hc lady carrying the tray m.iy be the r.lnl herself, but her coiffure is of a 
different style from that of the princess represented under the royal umbrella, on the left 
side of the f^resco. The other l.uly, holding the tly-wliisk, may he the counterpart of the maid 
standing behind tlie r.lj.I, as she has tiie same greenish complexion ami a globular ornamental 
cap or crown. There is another figure of a ilark complexion to be noticed behind the red- 
skinned priest. She, too, is a maid of honour in attendance at the court. dark attendant 
m.iy also be seen near the throne of the r.lj.l on the left side. I le is wearing a full-sleeved long 
white coat and has thrown his red scarf across his chest and left slioulder in such a way that 
at first sight it appears to be a /Jr;, 'l lie artist has taken delight in presenting striking con- 
tr.ists in the dark tint of the complexion of this figure and the red anil white of his costume. 

There i.s a canopy in tlie background, the openings of whicli are closed witli curtains of 
ornamental design. 'I’he walls and pillars of the court-pavilion are hung with cloths or 
tapestries of floral patterns such as arc to be seen even today in the himrtl and nuishru manu- 
factured in .'\urang.Tb.ld. 

.Apart from the religious significance of the painting, the artist's close observation and skill 
in the delineation of the flock of geese in the lake-scene and the poise of the female figures 
in the court-scene are worthy of praise.' 

' Hclow the tlirof.c of the r.tj.l the fre'so h.i> (Krcfnl ulf CJolJeii GiKine ami fiis c.ipt.u'ii to the court .ind is w.iiting 
from tlie roch-wall, hut .i dark lli^urc m.ay he made out for the promised reward (I’latc XVII). 
which is probably that of the liunter who h.is brouglit llte 



^ARDULAS, APSARASAS and the BUDDHA IN THE 

TEACHING ATTITUDE 

Plate XVIII a-l^ 


These figures are painted on the pilaster between the front and left corridors in Cave Xyil. 

O N two sides of this pilaster are painted some mythical beings with the figure of the 
Buddha and two Bodhisattvas or Lokesvaras as attendants. On the facade looking 
towards the front corridor is the figure of a selrdtlla with two red ganas, one above and the 
other below. The drawing of these figures is pleasing to the eye. 

On the middle fa9adc, at the top, is a pair of apsarasas flying amidst clouds, as is suggested 
at least by the position of their bodies. The figure on the right has bent one of her legs, as 
if in an attempt to make a rapid movement. The painting through various causes has be- 
come very dark now, but the outlines of the heads of these figures, which can still be made 
out, show skilful workmanship combined with refined taste (XVIII a). One apsaras holds 
an ektdra (stringed musical instrument) in her hand. 

Below, the figure of the Buddha is painted, who is shown sitting on a throne, with a halo 
behind his head and a canopy above, while his feet rest on a large lotus-flower. The canopy 
is bedecked with strings of pearls. On either side of the throne there is a Bodhisattva or 
Lokesvara in attendance, holding a fly-whisk in his right hand. As these attendants have 
haloes behind their heads, and are also wearing crowns, their celestial rank among the 
Buddhist deities appears to be an important one. The attendant on the right side holds a 
water-flask in his left hand, the water-flask being the emblem of the Bodhisattva Maitreya. 
The figure on the left may have been holding a rosary, but as the fresco is damaged at that 
place the identification cannot be made with certainty. The drawing of these two figures 
shows no rigidity, since the line of axis moves several times between the head and the feet. 

Below the throne are four votaries, two on each side of it, who have brought offerings of 
flowers and garlands, which may be seen in their hands. These figures in comparison with 
the figure of the Buddha are of a much smaller size, the idea of the artist being to indicate 
the spiritual or religious significance of a being by the size of his representation. 

The fresco has peeled off from the rock-wall at the place where the head and chest of the 
Buddha were painted, so that the expression of his face cannot be determined, but the posi- 
tion of his hands suggests that he was in the teaching attitude [dharmachakra mudra). 
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THE VI^VANTARA JATAKA, OR THE STORY OF THE 
PRINCE DEVOTED TO ALMSGIVING' 


Plates XIX-XXVI 

The story is painted on the wall of the left corridor in Cave XFll. 

T he Jataka is delineated in considerable detail, and the scenes on the rock-wall tally 
with the main episodes as given in the text. To begin with the left end of the wall, 
there is the royal chamber in which Visvantara breaks the unpleasant news of his banishment 
to his consort MadrI, and suggests that she, being young and fair, should seek a husband for 
herself and ‘not pine alone’. The artist, to enhance the emotional effect of the scene, has 
delineated MadrI with all the charms of youth and beauty which he could imagine. The 
representation may not be realistic in its details, but it is most artistic in general effect. The 
pose, the facial features, the several parts of the body, the arms, the fingers, even the toes, 
show grace and sensitiveness combined with the exuberance of youth (Plates XIX-XX a). 
The news must have shocked her, but the artist, to show the strength of her noble character, 
has given her a grave and sober expression. The features of the maid standing behind the 
princess are also exquisite, but the news has cast a gloom over her face and the lips have 
opened slightly as if lightly breathing an involuntary sigh. The figure of Visvantara is 
painted on the front of the wall, whilst the princess is delineated on the turn of the wall towards 
the left; thus there is a little detachment between the two figures, although both are in the 
same pavilion and under the same roof, the painting being continued from one side of the 
wall to the other. Visvantara has been shown in a contemplative religious mood: he has made 
a loop {chakra) with the fingers of his right hand, while to suggest endurance under the 
burden of circumstances he has flung out his left hand with the palm exposed. 

There is another maid of dark complexion to the right of Visvantara who is looking piti- 
fully at him. The drawing of the feet of this maid and also of the feet of Visvantara is not 
perfect, but the artists of Ajanta did not care for such petty irregularities, their ideal being 
to give an inner expression and general artistic effect to the subject, and these aims are 
admirably achieved in this painting. The colour-scheme of the subject also exhibits attractive 
contrasts of tints. 

Below the royal pavilion scene the fresco is damaged, but three figures can be made out. 
One in the middle has long curly hair, which is decorated with a large lotus-flower at the 
crown. The head of the next figure, to the left, has been painted in profile, and the fixed 
stare of her eyes indicates that some calamity has occurred. The third figure is rather dwarfish 
in size, but the large wheel-pattern ear-rings, the thick nose, and the long hair are strikingly 
effective in giving life to the picture (Plate XIX c). 

The next episode, in which Visvantara pays obeisance to his parents, Sanjaya and Phusatl, 

^ In the Jataka-mSlS (No. 9), the name of the prince Sanskrit form of the Pali Vessantara. Cf. Ajanta^ iii, 96.- 
is Visvantara as given above, but on the veranda of Cave For the Pali form see the Jataka, vi, 251. MadrI in Pali 
XVII the name is spelt Vai^vantara, which is the correct is Maddi. 
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before proceeding into exile, is painted above tlic first and second cell-doors. 'I'lie fresco has 
become very dark now, and consequently only a lithographic reproduction of the outline of 
the subject is included in the plates (Plate XXI a). 'I'o begin from the left side, a queen 
(Pluisatl) is shown seatetl on a tlirone, and a prince (Visvantara) has knelt down before her, 
stretching out his hands in front and joining them to siiow his respect to the rnother-quccn. 
'I’he head of the queen is ilamaged in the original fresco, but the beauty of the coils of her 
hair seen over her shoulders and back can still be admireil. 'I'here are three maids in the 
front, below the figures of the queen and the prince, whom the artist has painted in three 
different poses. ’The maid on the left side, as her features show, is an aboriginal, and her 
short dumpy nose and thick lijis have been made prominent by the drawing of her head in 
prolile. 'I’he middle figure has her back turned towards the spectator, and the artist has 
taken advant.ige of this pose to show her waist-line and the contours of the lower parts of the 
body. Her hair is being dressed by the third maid, who is sitting on the right side. The 
style in which the coiffure of the second maid will be finished is show'n in the circular knot 
of the liair of the third maid. 'I'he latter h.is turned her neck gracefully and is looking to- 
wards the front. Tlie features of this maid are very refined and offer a contrast to those of 
the maid on tlie left side, 'fhe drawing of these three figures is not only graceful but realistic 
to a degree, since Indian women are in fact often seen squatting on the floor in this fashion. To 
keep up the religious character of the scene, .ill three maids have been represented as making 
chakras with their fingers. 

On either side of the queen is a female c/n/«r7-bearer, and there are two more maids, one 
of short stature, close to the prince, and the other a little higher up to the right of the c/iaurl- 
bearer. These two maids are holding ornaments, probably to present them to the prince at 
the instance of the queen so that he may give them .uvay in alms in accordance with the 
desire of his heart. According to the "Jataka the prince asked the people of the kingdom that 
his banishment might be delayed by a day, so that ‘the gift of seven hundreds’ could be 
performed.* The queen is probably giving the ornaments to the prince in this scene in order 
to furnish him with resources for ‘the gift of the seven hundreds’ which he was planning to 
perform. 

The king’s (Sanjaya’s) chamber is shown in the painting as adjoining that of the queen. 
He is seated on the throne, and his face betrays an.xiety. The gesture made by his right hand 
is not clear, because the fresco has become very black at that place, but his left hand is 
stretched a little forward with the palm exposed. Visvantara has knelt down before him and 
joined his hands, holding them in front, as a mark of respect to his father. There are tw’o 
lady attendants behind the throne of the king whose elaborate coiffures are worthy of notice. 

A little above the representation of Visvantara there are tw'O male figures, one of a reddish 
complexion and the other dark. The swarthy figure is that of a court attendant, whilst the 

‘ The ‘gift of the seven hundreds’ is thus described m elephants, with the same number of horses, chariots, girls, 
the prince’s own words addressed to one of his captains; cows, men slaves and women slaves, and provide every 
‘Tomorrow I am to make the gift called the gift of the kind of food and drink, even strong liquor, everything 
seven hundreds. You must get ready seven hundred which is fit to give ’ Cf. vi, 256. 
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rctklish figure probably represents the king’s minister, since he is sitting on a low throne in 
front of the king. Close to the minister, to the right, is a lady with greenish (dark) com- 
plexion. Her features are good and the hair is also artistically arranged. Farther to tiie 
right are two more figures; one of them lias long hair and swollen cheeks, and the other 
lias a long stick in his hand and is sitting on a low chair, lie may be the citizens’ agent(?) 
at the court of the king whom Visvantara, following the story in the yrituka, has asked 
to convey his request to the citizens that his banishment may be delayed by a day. "^ro 
the right of the above scene (the king’s court), the artist has painted another showing Vis- 
vantara going out of the city with the royal retinue to perform ‘the gift of tlie seven hundreds’ 
alluded to above. The fresco is consitlerably damaged at this place, but such details of the 
p.iinting as have survived are reproduced in the lithographic Plate XXL Commencing from 
the left side, we notice first a large elephant which is shown in rapid movement. A charkata 
is sitting on the rump of the animal, while the mithawtt is on his neck; but as the upper part 
of the figure of the uuihavat has vanished he can be identified only by the still visible lower 
part of his body. By the side of the elephant, on the right, are two spear-bearers, one of 
whom is an aboriginal, as tiic drawing of his nose and cheek-bones would seem to indicate, 
'Fhe head of a third attendant may also be seen in the curve made by the trunk of the elephant. 
There is another elephant close by, but its figure is much damaged in the fresco. By the side 
of the latter elephant there arc five more attendants, three of whom are armed with short 
curved swords and two with spears. 'I’he artist lias given a difl'erent pose and different 
features to each of these attendants. In front of the elephant is a pair of horses, only one of 
which is included in the lithographic reproduction. It is delineated as going at a gallop. The 
other horse can still be .seen in the original fresco, and the drawing of both these horses is 
perfect. By the side of tiie galloping horse arc three musicians of the royal retinue, one 
playing on a tiholak (double drum), another blowing a conch, and the tiiird, who has a 
scarf round his shoulders, playing on some other instrument. By the side of the horses figures 
of two grooms may also be noticed, one of whom is wearing a peaked cap. A little fartiier 
to the right are three more figures, one representing a mendicant Brahman, as is shown by 
his outstretched hand, another probably representing a god in disguise, who is watcliing 
Visvantara’s alms-giving here, regarded as a proof of his piety and virtue. I'lie third figure 
is liolding a staff. He may be an attendant of the royal retinue. Proceeding farther towards 
the right, three more figures may be noticed, and close by, above the hills, is the representa- 
tion of a hermit who has a table in front of him. The legs of the table cross one another like 
those of a folding camp-cot. Above the figures of elephants, referred to above, two ladies 
may be seen, who are watching the cavalcade from windows. Their feelings of sorrow can 
be'discerned from the manner in which one of them has placed iier head on her hand. There 
are some more figures near by, one of which represents a woman who is also watching the 
passing of the procession. 

In the middle of the wall, between cell-doors i and 3, are painted the two scenes which 
represent Visvantara leaving the city with his wife Madrl and his two children Jfili and 
Kanhajina in ‘a gorgeous carriage’, drawn by a team of four ‘Sindh horses’, and iiis giving 
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away to Brahmans the horses and finally the chariot in which he had been driving. In 
the first scene the fresco is in a comparatively better state of preservation, and both drawing 
and colours are more or less well preserved. At the left end of the fresco is the gate of the 
city or the palace, and close by is an areca-nut tree, the green leaves of which make a striking 
contrast with the red of the buildings behind. 'I’he carriage, styled ‘gorgeous’ in the Jataka^ 
is a rectangular open wooden cart, the sj)okcs of the wheels, of course, having an ornamental 
curved shape (Plate XXIII). 'I'he four 'Sindh horses’ represent some noble breed, as is 
shown by their arched necks and other indications of race. From the position of their curved 
forelegs it appears that the animals are going at a rapid trot. 'I'he harness of the horses is of 
black-and-white leather pieces, joined in alternate colours. 'I'he carriage is p.assing through 
a bazaar, three shops of which are visible, one that of a milkman, who has two pails of milk 
and a basin of curds (?) before him. He has stood up and is doing dandot to the prince by 
raising both liis liands in salutation, 'I'he second shop is that of nn oilman, who is occupied 
in pouring oil into a small cup with a circular spoon. 'I’he third shop is probably that of a 
grocer, who is weighing sotnething in his scales. In one pan circular weights, apparently of 
stone, may be noticed. On the right side of the grocer there are circular dishes and pots in 
which provisions are shown. Architecturally, these shops are small pillared rooms with 
curvilinear chhajjat (cornices). Above the shops are the living-apartments of the shop- 
keepers, whose wives or other relatives are watching the departure of Visvantara from the 
windows. 

In front of the chariot are three men, and another is by the side of the horses, this fourth 
figure being of a dark comple.xion; he is bowing low begging for alms and has e.xposcd his 
teeth in a propitiatory smile. Of the other three, one has made a gesture to stop the vehicle 
so that Visvantara may listen to his supplication; another, who is of a swarthy comple.xion, 
has stretched out his hand as if to beg. The third, who has long hair and a dangling mous- 
tache, is appealing for alms by making religious gestures. He has made a chakra with the 
fingers of his right hand. The painter in these beggars has apparently represented the four 
Brahmans who arrived too late on the day of ‘the gift of the seven hundreds’, and who, on 
hearing that Visvantara had left the city in a chariot drawn by four horses, came to ask for 
the horses.' 

Visvantara has apparently acceded to the request of the Brahmans and given them the 
horses from his chariot, because he is shown below standing with his wife and children as if 
he has alighted from the chariot after making the gift. There are, however, four more mendi- 
cant Brahmans in front of him, who are either those who have secured the gift of the horses 
and have appeared here in a different guise to test further the piety of the prince in alms- 
giving, or are different mendicants who have come to ask for assistance. The features of 
each of these suppliants are different. Two of them have twisted tufts of hair on the crowns of 
their heads. The robe and features of another show him to be a Chinese (in the fifth century 
A.D., Chinese pilgrims had begun to visit Buddhist monasteries and sacred places in India). 
The fourth mendicant apparently belongs to a different order, since his hair is dressed in a 

‘ Jdtaka, vi, 265. 
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special style and the kinujtjhis (car-rings) which he is wearing pass through the middle of his 
ears and arc not suspended from the lobes. 

In the lower part of the fresco, perhaps near the base of the wall, the scene of ‘the gift of the 
seven Imndreds’ was delineated, but as the fresco is much damaged, all that can be made 
out is the figures of the friars who are being feasted and of a prince seated on a throne and 
discoursing on some religious topic to the attendants of his court. 7 ’he figure of a female 
c/w.’/r?-bearer to the left of the prince is also clear. Among the friars the one with Chinese 
features appears again; perhaps his physiognomy had strucic the fancy of the artist and he has 
therefore painted him twice. 

'I’he ne.vt incident after the giving away of the four horses of the chariot to the four mendi- 
cant Brahmans is the bestowal of the chariot itself upon another Brahman, who approaches 
Visvantara at a later stage of his journey towards .Mount Vamka, the place of his exile. This 
episode, with other connected incidents, is painted on the rock-wall between the second and 
third cell-doors. According to the yuttjka version, when the four ‘Sindh horses’ of the royal 
carriage were given away in alms to the four Brahmans, four gods in the guise of red deer 
appeared on the scene and yoked themselves to the carriage, in which Visvantara and his 
party drove away. In the painting the carriage with its inmates is seen, but it is pulled by 
four liorses instead of the four red deer of the yj/itia. It appears that according to the story 
delineated at Ajanta the gods assumed the forms of itorscs in order to pull the carriage of 
Visvantara and party. The horses are quite clear, although the figures of the inmates of the 
carriage are indistinct both in the original fresco and in tiie colour-reproduction (Plate XXV). 
The reins of the horses are held by Visvantara, and on his right side is MadrI. The figures of 
the Brahman who asked for the chariot, and those of Visvantara and MadrI who granted his 
request, are delineated a little lower, to the left of the horses, and are a masterpiece of Ajanta 
art. The cringing attitude of the mendicant, combined with the typical style of his scanty 
dress and the appearance of his shaved forehead and the thin dangling moustache, present 
a portrait perfectly realistic in form and full of sentiment in expression (Plates XXIV a- 
XXV). The faces of Visvantara and MadrI exhibit the reserve appropriate to their royal posi- 
tion, and to confirm his gift Visvantara, according to the practice of the time, is pouring water 
from a pot on to the pahn of tlie mendicant. The horses, with the occupants of the carriage, 
may be noticed behind Visvantara and MadrI, who in order to make the gift had alighted 
from the carriage. 

To the right of the last incident a scene showing belts of hills may be noticed in which 
the figure of MadrI is represented sever.iI times. According to the ydtaka, when Visvantara 
entered the hermitage ‘MaddI asked for a boon from him: “My lord, do you stay here with 
the children, instead of going out in search of wild fruits, and let me go instead’’.’* Visvantara 
granted Madri's request, and afterwards she used to collect fruit from the forest and feed 
Visvantara and the two children. 

Behind the hermitage-scene, towards the left, a tall figure dressed in a full-sleeved long 
coat [ahgrakha) may be noticed. Pie appears to be a royal attendant, and is apparently 

‘ Ihid,., 269. 
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connected witli the story of tlje giving .iw.iy of the ch.iriot to .i Brahman, as described above. 
The outline of this figure slious gooil modelling, although the facial features are so far destroyed 
that they cannot he made out (Plate XXV). 

Between the third and fourth cell-doors several incidents of the story are most graphically 
delineated by the artist, and as the fresco here is in a fairly good state of preservation, they 
are reproiluced in the colour-plate XXVI. 'I’hey commence with the bestowal of his children 
by Visvantara ujion the Brahman Jujaka, and end with their restoration to their grandfather. 
King Sahjaya, after the payment of a large sum by the latter to the greedy Brahman as 
ransom. To tlescrihe the incidents in their proper sequence one should begin at the bottom 
left corner of the painting, where Visvantara may he noticed holding a pot of water to pour 
on to the haiul of Jujaka, who has bent servilely before him for the ceremonial confirmation of 
the gift.' 'The two children, J.'di and Kanli.ljin.l, who had been given away, are painted 
between Visvantara and jujak.i. 'I’he wild, indignant look in the eyes of the children indicates 
anger mi.\ed with sorrow. 'The cast of the face of the Brahman and the way in which he is 
staring at Visvantara show' the artist’s imagination and his power of giving vivid effect to his 
subject. 'I'here is little brush-work in the figure, but what there is shows delightful taste; 
for Instance, in the indication of the goat-like heard of the mendicant or the w'iry hair on 
the back of his head. 'I he limbs of his body are defined by a bold, vigorous line with a 
rhythmic sweep. '^I'o add a comic effect to the subject the artist li.is painted a square umbrella 
over the head of the Brahman which protects him from the sun. I'his umbrella is an insepar- 
able accoutrement of the Brahman, and he appears with it even in the court of King Sanjaya, 
painted above on the rock-w.dl (Plate XXVI). 

According to the yjhiia, the Brahman illtreated the children on his return journey during 
the daytime, but the gods soothed them in the night, and protected them against the danger 
from the w'ild beasts to which they were e.x'posed because Jujaka climbed up a tree for the night 
to make himself safe, and left the children below', bound with osiers.- The ne.xt event, painted 
in the middle, on the left side, shows the children in charge of a reddish figure w'ith long 
hair w’ho is apparently a god in disguise. Moved by a feeling of compassion at the treatment 
of the children by the Brahman, he is apparently settling w'ith him the terms on w'hich he 
would agree to restore the children to their father. The Brahman has been delineated with a 
goatee beard and carrying a square umbrella, while one of the children, w'ho are now in 
charge of the red-skinned person, is looking fiercely at the Brahman and complaining against 
the cruel treatment meted out to them. Another event in which Jujaka appears is painted 
in the middle, where the children are show'n w'ith Visvantara and another person, whose 
head only is visible. The colour of the body of Jujaka has faded in the original painting, 
but he can be easily identified by his uncouth features and by the square umbrella which he 
carries. The fresco has peeled off near the head of Visvantara (Plate XXVI), and the expres- 
sion of his face cannot be judged, but as he has made loops {chakras) w'ith the fingers of 
both his hands it appears that he was in a contemplative mood. His poise is graceful, and a 
sword hangs from his belt on his left side. It is also possible that this figure may not be that 
‘ Jataka, vi, 283. ^ Ibid., 298 fF. 
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/isvantura but that of u god taking his place, since according to the Jataku version 
rantara stayed on at the hermitage in the dales of the Vainka Mount until his father 
jaya went over there with a large retinue to bring him back with royal pomp and 

'lie next event is the appearance of jujaka at the royal court to receive the ransoni money, 
:rc he is shown in high spirits and full of glee (Plates XX b and XXVI). The artist has 
aieated all his ugly features — the broken front teeth, the goatee beard, the bald forehead 
1 the spiky hair at the back of his skull, the parrot-like nose and small, uncanny eyes, 
ibined with the brightness which has conte over his face at the jingle of the moiiey which 
royal treasurer is pouring into his outspread scarf, 'i’he expression of joy may also be per- 
red froui the treatment of his eyes, and the artist has further enhanced it by placing high- 
\ts on the nose and lips of the Brahman. 'I'he features of Sahjaya are not clear in the 
’inal painting, but they would have been more or less of a conventional type, because 
artist scents to have devoted his eittire attention to giving an ellective representation of 
Brahman, emphasizing the ileformities of his body as well as bringing out the mean traits 
his nature. 

[n front of the king, three chiefs arc shown sitting on cushions. 'I'hey may be arhats who 
iked after the safety of the children when they were given to Jujaka by Visvantara. One 
them has a greenish complexion; they are all wearing crowns. 'I’o the left of Sahjaya is 
usatl, sitting on a throne, and between them one of the two children, perhaps Jrdi. T'he 
sc of Phusatl is natural and also very elVective. She is looking art'ectionately towards Jali. 
hind the king, on the right, is a c/;(/w/*/-bcarer of greenish complexion. Her coilfure is 
irthy of notice. 

Behind the figure of Jujaka, towards the left, is perhaps the continuation of the royal 
lace, in which three swarthy figures may be noticed, sitting in three different chambers, 
lese figures have coarse features and apparently represent servants, but they have made 
jps [chakras) with the fingers of their hands to maintain the religious significance of the 
tire painting. In the chamber adjoining the courtroom two bottle-shaped vessels may be 
^n in a niche, and also a jar with a stick in it (.^). Below the court scene, in the bottom 
jht corner of the fresco, the painter has delineated a sheet of water with aquatic birds and 
tus flowers in different stages of bloom, d’his subject apparently represents the lake Mucha- 
ida, which was in the vicinity of Mount Vanika, where Visvantara lived in exile. In the 
titaka text the lake is described in these words; 

'There, farther still towards the north, is Mucalinda Lake, 

On which the lilies blue and white a covering do make.'* 

The painter has shown geese, cranes, and other birds in a variety of delightful poses, and 
IS covered the surface of the lake with the green leaves of water-plants. The white flowers 
' the lilies combined with the white plumes of the birds offer a pleasant contrast to the 
:hervvisc green setting of the subject. 

' Ibid., vi, 295. * Ibid.^ 269. 
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Above the secoiul aiul tliircl cell-doors in the upj)er jiart of the wall some more incidents 
of the story are paiiued, but as the fresco has become very dark, and the outline of the figures 
is also indistinct, it is not possible to set forth the events pictured in a coherent manner. Some 
of the figures which have been made out are, however, described here, beginning at the 
left side, there is a monk with a table in front of him and two guards standing behind. The 
guards are armed with batons, the shape of one baton being like that of a goad. 'I’he head 
of the monk has been almost obliterated and his features cannot be seen. 'I’he monk was 
apparently iliscoursing to a devotee, who is listening to the sermon with fi.\ed attention. The 



figures is the representation of a king with a prince in front of him. 'The latter is shown in 
an attitude of reverence before the king, with joined hands. 'J hese two figures may be identi- 
fied as those of Sanjaya and Visvantara. A little below there are three more figures in the 
painting, one of a god (?Sakra), as it would seem, since a third eye is visible in his forehead, 
and the other two of ladies, who may be Phusatl and iMadrl. 'I’he scene may represent the 
meeting of Sanjaya and Phusatl with his son and daughter-in-law, after the successful test 
by Sakra of Visvantara’s virtue in almsgiving. 

From the top of the third cell-door right to the end of the wall are painted scenes of the 
return of Visvantara and iMadrl with the royal army. 'I’he artist has started from the hermi- 
tage in the forest where Visvantara bestowed his beloved son and daughter upon Jujaka 
(Plate XXI). 'I'he features of Jujaka show the same ugliness and his attitude the same ser- 
vility as are to be noticed in the other scenes in which he appears (Plate XXV). Visvantara 
is shown on the doorstep of a hut made of the branches of trees and covered with teak or 
banyan leaves. His face indicates an inner calm and nobility of character. The two children 
Jali and Kanhajina are sitting beside him. Above the hut Visvantara is shown riding on a 
stately elephant with rich trappings. An attendant is sitting behind him holding the royal 
umbrella over the king’s head. The figure of the elephant has been drawn with great care 
and devotion; even such minor details as the wrinkles of the animal’s skin below the eyes or 
on the trunk have not been overlooked. The gesture made by Visvantara with the fingers of 
his hand, and also the e.xpression of his face, are somewhat conventional. The head of another 
elephant with a rider upon him is visible, but the fresco has become very dark at this place. 
Below, Visvantara is shown riding on a spirited horse and Miidrl is carried in a palanquin. 
The arched neck and the high-stepping action of the horse indicate that the animal is con- 
scious of the dignity of his illustrious rider. There are several attendants in the escort who 
are equipped with arms. One of them has a dagger in his belt and a curved broadsword in 
his right hand. This man is wearing a long green coat (Plate XXV). There is another re- 
tainer, dressed in a white coat, who is walking briskly, as is indicated by the position of his 
legs. The small nose, thick lips, and woolly hair of this character show him to be an abori- 
ginal. The drawing of the nose of this figure has been corrected by the painter by means of 
a sharp black outline. By the side of the neck of the horse another figure can be traced which 
may be that of the groom, but both colours and drawing have become very indistinct at this 
place. The palanquin is of wood and its top has a conical canopy, while the base is adorned 
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with panels containing human figures. Among the palanquin-bearers, the one at the back 
is of a strongly built physique, but his forehead is shaved or bald and there is hair only on 
the back part of his head. The bearer on the corresponding side (right) has a rich crop of 
hair on his head. The difference shows the artist’s love of variety in depicting the various 
characters in his scenes. The features of the other bearers of the palanquin are not clear in 
the original fresco. MadrI is sitting in a graceful manner, leaning on a pillow inside the 
palanquin. 

Farther towards the right is the Abhisheka scene which is described in the Jataka in the 
following words: 

‘The Bodhisat, who had been desirous of resuming his royal status but had refrained from saying 
so in order to inspire respect, now agreed, whereupon the sixty thousand courtiers, his birth- 
mates, cried out: 

“Tis time to wash, O mighty King — wash off the dust and dirt!” 

Then they attended to his hair and beard, and poured over him the water of consecration, while 
he shone in all his magnificence like the King of the gods. So it is said: 

“Then did the King Vessantara wash off the dust and the dirt".’ 

In the painting Visvantara is shown sitting on a throne and two attendants are pouring 
consecrated water over his head. The figures of these attendants have become dim in the 
fresco. Near by are the figures of two maids with fly-whisks in their hands; their figures also 
are more or less indistinct although the features of the maid on the left can be made out, and 
her style of dressing the hair is very effective. She has arranged it in the form of a knot 
inclined on one side of her crown, and decorated it with ornaments and ribbons. Below the 
latter maid there is another holding a tray on which bottles of fancy shapes are placed, 
apparently containing oils, scents, and other articles of toilet. The coiffure of this maid also 
is very attractive (Plate XXI d). Lower down, near the throne, are two dwarfs with long 
bodies and short legs. Their features are coarse; one of them has a ruddy complexion, while 
the other is dark. Above the maid holding the toilet-tray can be traced the figure of another 
lady, who has brought offerings to the king. 

To the right of the Abhisheka scene the artist has painted another incident in which 
Visvantara is shown sitting on a throne, with one of his legs placed on the throne and the other 
resting on the ground. He is in religious meditation and has made a loop {chakra) with the 
fingers of his right hand. There are two attendants squatting on the floor in front of the 
throne. The features of the attendant on the left side are coarse, and he is wearing a white 
skull-cap. Behind Visvantara on either side of the throne is a maid holding a fly-whisk. 
The figure of the maid on the right side is obliterated, but that on the left side is intact. 
There was another figure behind that of Visvantara, whose bust is visible to the left of the 
chaurt-\ifixox mentioned above. 

To the right of the throne a lady very beautifully dressed can be seen. She may be MadrI, 
but the fresco being extremely indistinct the identification is not certain. 
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III painting tIiisyJA//v/, .iltlunigh the artist has displayed his skill chiefly in the portrayal 
ot Jujaka the greeily lirahman, yet his conception of feminine grace and elegance as shown 
in the various representations of MadrI ami some of the maids is no less remarkable. Equally 
striking is his sensitiveness in the delineation of the leaves of trees and aquatic plants and his 
appreciation of the beauty of the plumage ami forms of birds. 


FIGURES 01- A YAKHllA AND YAKSUINl 
AND APSARASAS (?) 

Plate XXVII //-/J 


That fi^Mti lilt piiiiilti! cit tht pihiitti ItStLttii tht Itft iiiui hick ccrriihn in Cult Xyil. 

T he painting is considerably damaged, yet in the lower part of the pilaster the figure 
of a yaks/ui or prince can easily he made out. I le is w earing rich jew ellery, and his hair 
also is ornamented with ribbons, the ends of which may be noticed drawn as if flying in the 
air behind his neck. 'I'he yaks/ui has a plump face, but his features are well defined and 
the eyes suggest composure of mind. 'I'he comple.vion is dark brown. 'I’o the right of the 
yaks/ui is a female figure, probably representing his consort yuks/iinl). She is of short 
stature, and her features also are somewhat dumpy, w’ith short, thick nose and prominent 
nostrils, thick lips, and round, bulging eyes. In the front of her he.id-ornament there is a 
small knob. The lower part of her body is not clear in the fresco, but the upper part can 
be easily made out, and slie is looking up at the yaks/ui, who has brought an offering of white 
lotus-flowers in a leaf tray for presentation to the Buddha (Plate XXVII a). 

Above, two more figures may be noticed, one of a woman (? cipsaras) and another of a 
man [ar/uit). The woman h.is a string of pearls round her neck, and her hair also is bedecked 
with pearls and flowers. The position of her right hand is not clear in the painting, but she 
holds a full-blow'n lotus in her left. The arluU in front of her is also w'earing elaborate jew'el- 
lery, among which his large w'heel-pattcrn ear-rings are particularly striking. He has made a 
gesture with the fingers of his right hand in which he has raised his forefinger and separated 
it as w'ell as the thumb from the three other fingers (XXVII b). He is looking at the apsaras 
in an appealing manner. 
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THE MAHAKAPl JATAKA II, OR THE STORY OF THE 

BENEVOLENT MONKEY 

Plate XXIX 


Tk( j.'it.iiit is p.iinieJ :it she tejs ft'.;// of the Lick corridor-^ to the left of the celt-door in Cave .Vh'lld 


T he artist has painted the juL/iit in a forest-scene with a variety of typical Indian trees, 
among which the paliila witli its twisted conical blossom and the teak with its broad 
dark-green leaves are prominent. Some trees are laden with fruit; notice the one near the 
bottom of the painting, above the pair of deer. Among the denizens of the forest, beside a 
brown monkey of a large species (which forms the chief character of the story), deer and even 
a tiger may be seen, 'fhe tiger holds in his jaws the head of an o.v. Lower down, the carcass 
of a buffalo may also be noticed. 'Fhe only representation of birds is a pair of peafowl, 
sitting at the top of the hill. 'I'he female bird has stretched its neck towards its mate in an 
amorous mood. 

The story as delineated in the fresco begins from the right bottom corner, where a man 
(the Brahman), who is naked down to his waist, may be noticed sitting on a tree laden with 
fruit. 'I'he features of the Brahman are too indistinct to be judged, but the gesture which he 
has made with the fingers of his hands may suggest that he has noticed some danger, perhaps 
the deep abyss just below the tree, and being seized with panic he falls down into the abyss. 
A little to the left, by the side of the pahl'sa-txee, the Brahman may be noticed on the back 
of a big monkey, the position of whose forelegs indicates that he is climbing up a precipice. 
Farther towards the left the monkey may be seen again: he is no longer carrying the Brahman, 
who is seen behind him. A little higher up the monkey is shown sleeping under the shade of 
a tree, and a dark man (the Brahman) is about to hurl a large stone at his he.ad, which tallies 
with the ffStaka version that the Brahman tried to split open the head of the monkey while 
he was asleep. To the right of this incident the monkey may be seen again, and this time in 
such a pose as to show that he became aware of the evil intention of the Brahman and jumped 
quickly aside so as to be beyond the striking distance of the stone which was hurled at him. 

In the left top corner, the monkey and the Brahman appear once more, the Brahman 
evidently in an apologetic attitude and the monkey no longer very friendly on account of 


‘ iummary of the story .is told in the Jiltuka (v, 
38-41) is as follows: Once, a Brahman farmer in a village 
in K.'is! after plouglting his lields unyoked his oxen and 
began to do some other work. The oxen strayed little by 
little and escaped into tlic forest. The Brahman .is d.iy de- 
clined looked round for his oxen, and in searching for them 
wandered into tlic forest and lost his way. He remained 
without food for several d.iys, and finally, when he found 
a fruit-tree he fell down into a deep pit in trying to get at 
the fruit. At that time the Bodhisattva, who was living 
in the forest as a monkey, noticed the Brahman’s predica- 


ment and rescued him. Later, when the benevolent 
monkey w.is .asleep, the ungrateful Brahman tried to split 
open his head with a large stone. But the Great Being 
sprang up and perched on a tree, and bearing no malice 
tow.irds the Brahman showed him the w.iy out of the 
forest and dis.ippcarcd. The Brahman because of his sin 
against the Great Being w.is afflicted with leprosy. Sec also 
jfiitaka-mJhJ, No. 49, and Chav.mncs, Ci/iq Cents Contes 
et apologues extraits du Tripitaka Chinois et traduits en 
franfals. No. 47. 
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the misbehaviour of the Brahman. In this episode the monkey is showing the Brahman the 
way out of the forest. There is a pair of deer in front of the monkey who appear to be 
friendly with him, because they are also noticed looking at the monkey near the bottom of 
the fresco, where he had shaken the Brahman from his back. In this scene the deer, as is 
indicated by their raised necks and wild stare, show their disapproval of the ungrateful 
character of the Brahman. 

Apart from the religious interest of the painting, the figure of the monkey has been shown 
in some characteristic poses, sitting on his haunches with legs doubled up or stretched out, 
walking gently on all fours, and curving the body in making a spring to keep out of danger. 
The short soft hair on his forelegs and forehead are painted with most delicate brushwork. 


THE SUTASOMA JATAKA, OR TtlE STORY OF THE PIOUS 
KING OF INDRAPRASTHA PREVAILING UPON SAUDASA 
THE KING OF BENARES TO GIVE UP CANNIBALISM 

Plates XXVII c~XXX VII 

The several episodes of the story are painted on the tvall of the back corridor., to the left of the antechamber, and are con- 
tinued on the bend of the wall toxvards the left, above the cell-door, in Cave XVll. 

T he painting was identified for the first time in 1920 by Foucher, who got the clue 
from the incident that a lioness was enamoured of the beauty of a prince whom she 
found sleeping under a tree, and by licking the soles of his feet became pregnant. The off- 
spring of this extraordinary love, when born, was reared and trained as a prince, but ulti- 
mately, through his natural predilections, turned out to be a cannibal. In the Jataka, how- 
ever, a different version of the cannibalistic tendencies of the prince is given, that is, as a 
yakkha in the birth immediately preceding this, he had eaten quantities of human flesh, and 
so it was agreeable to his taste’.' The story delineated on the rock-wall at Ajanta is no doubt 
more romantic in feeling, and the artist, in his love for detail, has spread it over several scenes, 
using his imagination and skill to the full. 

To begin the story as it is painted, one should look at the scene between cell-doors i and 
2, where the King of Benares is shown going out for a hunt. The gate of the palace from 
which the king has emerged with his retinue is shown at the extreme right side of the fresco. 
He is accompanied by two other princes, one of whom is riding on a green (steel-grey) horse 
and the other on a bay animal. The king himself is in front and his steed is of a milk-white 
colour. An attendant is holding an umbrella over his head. The drawing of the legs of the 
king’s horse shows that the animal is going at a gallop. The bay and the steel-grey horses are 
bedecked with ornaments and their harness is also of a rich quality, being of white and black 

* fataka, v, 248. Also see ydtaka-mald. No. 31, and Bhadrakalpdvaddna, No. 34. 
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Ic.itlicr, w'uli tlic cokniri. arranycil alternately. 1 lie bay liorhC has an ornament on his breast 
from which helU aiul crescents arc shown hanging. The steel-grey horse has a decorative 
hand round his forehe.ul. There are live footmen to the right of the king’s horse, three of 
whom hold spc.irs. ’fwo more footmen are to he seen on the left who are armeil with swords 
and shields. The artist has given ilit’ferent casts »if feature to these footmen; for instance, 
notice the nose and the cut of the face of the footman in front, to the left of the king. lie is 
unmistakably an aboriginal. 

In front of the party are shown three hunters with a pack of dogs, five of wliom have 
been slippevl from their le.ishes to follow a herd of deer. The leashes with hooks may he 
noticed in the hands of the hunters. The figures of the dogs are painteil in a very poor style, 
particularly uhen compared uith the figures of tlic horses and the deer. The reason is that 
the representation of horses and deer had become easy for the artist by long practice, whereas 
the dog was not a popular animal to draw, aiul, further, the variety of feature resulting from 
dil'fcrenccs of breed perhaps made it diliicult to ilecidc on a simple appropriate style typical 
of this beast. 

The king in pursuing the ileer has become sep.ir.itcd from his retinue ami has entered 
a forest alxnmding in wild anim.ils. The ilrawing of the trees, although conventional to a 
degree, is nevertheless artistic, and the trunks, the branches, the leaves, and the llowers 
all combine to present a delightful picture. The nimble movement of the deer and the wild 
stare of their cyc-s when they scent danger is cilcctively shown (IM.tte .K.W’III </). A little 
above the deer, which arc scattered in iliffercnt ilirections, some fo.vcs, a wild cat, and also 
a j.ickal may be noticed. Higher still, two panthers are shown lurking amiilst the ledges of 
the hill, and, probably at the sight of one of them, a stag has been struck with fear and lias 
opened his mouth as if to h.iy. The Iie.ul of the stag is a little d.mi.iged, but the representa- 
tion of his body c.xhibits a close study ol the contours of this animal and marvellous skill 
in dr.iwing it so faithfully. 

'I'he lorcst-scenc continues above, but the artist, to separate the events enacted so far from 
those which arc to follow, has cleverly inserted a belt of hills in the painting so that the on- 
looker may c.isily uiulerstaml that a fresh episode is to begin there. The king, being e.v- 
hausted by fatigue, has lain tlown under a tree and fallen asleep. His .sword and belt may be 
seen by his side. .A lioness has approached the king with signs of affection and is licking the 
soles of his feet. 'I'he king’s horse is watching the event in wild terror. The figure of the 
liorse is a masterpiece of drawing, representing faithfully the fright of the lior.se by its raised 
neck, e.xpandcd nostrils, and e.vposcd teeth (Plate X.K.V </). 

A little above there is another scene, again separated from the last by a belt of hills. Here 
the king is shown sitting on a stone in a mood indicating lassitude. He has stretched out his 
right arm for support to the stone on which he is sitting and with the fingers of his other hand 
has made a gesture which reveals the perple.vity of his mind at the situation. 'I'he lioness is 
in front of him, but her position here again indicates her affection for him and her desire for 
marital union. She has turned her neck and is looking eagerly tow'ards the king. Amidst 
the forest the artist has laid out a water-pool and covered its surface with lotus-flowers. 'I’he 
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variety in the sliapes of the leaves of the trees dcpictetl in this scene and the elegance of the 
tlowers sliow tlie artist's lielight in the heanty of Nature, 

'I l\e next scene (IMate .KXX\' ti~h) represeiUs tlie lioness proceeding to the king’s palace 
after jiassing through a ha/aar. .At the left siile of the fresco a gate may he seen through which 
the lioness has eviilently entered the hazaar.' '1 here are four men anti two hoys near the 
gate; only one of them is armeil with a suorti and shield,- and the others, including the 
hoys, .ire pedestrians, and .ire looking with curiosity at the lioness. She is shown walking 
protully in the mitUlle of the ro.ul. "I he man nearest the gate has a child on his shoulders 
who is also looking at the lioness with wonder, h'or the arriv.d of the lioness special prepara- 
tions seem to have been made, lor the path is strewn with llower.s and there is a line of flags 
on one side of the ro.ul. ‘i he figures p.iinted at the left side of the hazaar represent si.x men 
and four women. ‘I he features of all of them arc Dr.ividian, which shows that the people 
of this stock constituted the m.ijor portion of the population of the Deccan at that time. 
Moth men and women have hedecked their hair with dowers, hut the coiffure of the ladies 
is verv elaborate aiul artistic. ‘I he fourth l.uly from the right side has a child with her. 
'I he gestures made by both men and women indicate their astonishment at the sight of the 
lioness, who is carrying a child on her back. ‘These men .iiul women arc apparently watching 
the lioness from the roofs of their houses, because the leaves of the areca-nut and other trees 
at their hack show that they are ijuite high above the ground. 

On the other side of the ro.ul the painter has shown a row of shops with empty spaces 
between them, itulicating the openings of narrow lanes upon the ro.ul. From these openings 
boys, girls, and grown-up people are watching the scene. In the shops half-clad tradesmen 
with unkempt h.iir and coarse features arc visible. ‘They have round and dat vessels in 
front and around them, in which articles for sale are shown. In front of the lioness, on the 
right side of the reproduction (Plate <;), is a tall male figure with a long staff in his 

hand. He is probably the usher of the court, but the gesture made by him with the fingers 
of his right hand suggests surprise at the approach of the lioness with the child. 

'The next scene represents the royal court; the king is sitting on the throne with a child m 
his lap and the lioness stands in front of him. Behind the lioness, towards the left, are two 
figures, one probably representing the minister, who is seated on a low chair, and the other 
an attendant dressed in a white coat. 'The latter has a brown comple.xion. 'There are two 
female c/j<;//r7-bearers one on each side of the throne, and there is also a maidserx’ant immedi- 
ately behind the king’s throne, holding a pot of milk which she has brought to feed the child. 
Close to the r//^/wr7-bearer, on the left side of the king, two ladies may also be noticed who are 
looking curiously at the lioness and the child. 

Below the courtroom, in the foreground, is a stalwart figure dressed in white and holding 
a sword under his left arm. Fie is probably the chief guard of the royal court. To his left 
there are three more guards, all armed with shields and long swords. The casts of the 
features of these three figures differ; one appears to be a Dravidian, another a Maratha, and 

' On the \v.ill of the gateu-ay the figure of a monkey is - The sword is straight and of a large size (Plate 
painted. XXXV a). 
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the third an Oriy;i. The Maratha has a heard and a moustache, while his hair is dressed 
up like that of ayo^Z. The complexions of these guards also vary; one is fair, another brown- 
isli, and the third greenish (dark). ’I'o the left of the guard is a priest (?) sitting on a cushion 
placed on the tloor. There are two other figures, sitting on the ground to the right of the 
guards. The heads of these figures are well preserved and the high lights placed on their 
faces show with advantage the salient features of each. One of them, who is of a dark com- 
plexion and is dressed in white, holds in his lap a round metal box with chased work. 

The fresco has become black and indistinct, particularly in its upper part, but the poses 
and arrangement of the ditfereiit figures and the general ellect of the entire scene exhibit 
the artist’s ingenuity and clever craftsmanship. 

'file name of the King of Benares, the hero of the lioness’s romance, was Sudasa, and the 
child born of this extraordinary love-adventure was named Saudasa. 'I'lie artist of Ajanta 
has depicted the next incident of the life-story of the prince Saudasa by showing him learn- 
ing his three Rs, with another boy of his age, from a teacher attached to the palace-staff. 
The fresco is damaged aiul the figure of the teacher which was at the right end of a pillared 
room, has almost disappeared, only his feet being visible (Plate XXXVII </). 'I'lie figure of 
Saudasa behind a pillar is intact, and he holds in lus lap a wooden tablet on whicb he is writing 
his lessons. The representation of the companion of Saudasa is damaged in its upper part, 
but the lower part is fully preserved, and the boy, like Saudasa, also holds a wooden tablet 
in his lap. 'Fhe boys were perhaps taught to play on musical instruments as well, or the 
teacher himself was fond of playing on a because that instrument is seen hung on the 
wall between two pillars, a little above the head of Saudasa. ’I’lie 'iltut is represented in a 
more or less perfect form, with six keys to adjust the six wires and a bridge in the middle of 
its oval-shaped bowl, so that the wires should not stick to the wooden frame of the instrument 
(Plate XXXVII a). 

To the left of this scene is another representing the prince Saudasa practising the throwing 
of the javelin. :\ dark boy holding several javelins is sitting on the ground near the prince 
to give him another weapon when he has thrown the one in his hand. 'I'lie target, represent- 
ing two human skulls, is attached to a frame placed below a banana-tree. Two javelins have 
hit the target (Plate XXXVII </). The method of throwing the weapon and the pose of the 
body to be adopted in practising it are interesting. Behind the prince is a heavy greenish 
(dark) figure sitting on a chair. He is probably the teacher of military exercises. There are 
two attendants in the background, one of whom holds a tray of refreshments for the prince. 

The idea that Saudiisa has grown up and become fit to take up the reins of government 
from his father is shown by the Abhisheka ceremony which is performed at the time of the 
enthronement of a prince. A spacious sluimiySna (rectangular tent) has been set up for the 
ceremony in the gardens of the palace. 'I’lie lofty bamboo props and the triangular decora- 
tive fringe of the s/tamiyutia may interest students of royal paraphernalia in ancient times. 
Two attendants are pouring consecrated water on the head of Saudasa, who is seated on a 
chair. The hair of the attendant on the left is adorned with a large flower. Near this attendant 
is a maidservant, who holds a fly-whisk in her hand. There are two more attendants behind the 
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chair of S.uul.lsa, hut as tlic fresco is very ilark llicre it caiiiiot l)c seen clearly whether they 
lioUl lly-whi.sks or tray.s of oliering.s in their hamls. On the right siile, however, two figures 
are clear, one repicsenting a woman, who holds a large lily-llower in her right hand and a 
tray of fruit (?) on tlie palm of her left liand, which she is holding up. A little lower, on the 
.same .sitle, is a ilwarf, who h.is hrought flowers arr.mged in .i tr.iy to offer Saud.lsa on this 
auspicious occa.sion. On the corresponding .side, to the left of Saiich'isa’s chair, there arc 
figures of dwarfs .md men .md women who have hrought simil.ir offerings for him, d'he 
features of many figures rej)rc''ented in this scene will interest stiulents of Indian racial 
ty[)e.s, since inter-racial m.irriagc h.ul not, perhaps, by that time (fifth century .\.ij.) continued 
long enough to efiace the char.icteristic features t)f the original stocks. 

According to the 'Jiltitka S.uul.lsa was fond of eating meat from his childhood, and when 
he became king he ‘never ate his rice meal without meat'. One ilay, through the careless- 
ness of the cook, the meat reserved for the king’s table was e.iten by the palace dogs. The 
cook went out to purchase a fresh supply, hut not being .d)le to do so he was seized with 
fear. ‘If I should serve a me.d without meat, I am .i deail m.m. What am I to do?’ do save 
his own life the cook went to a cemetery and cut off a piece of flesh from the thigh of a 
man who h.ul died a short time before. 'I hc cook roasted the meat and served it up to the 
king. He relished the tlish immensely and iiuiuircil of the cook, ‘U'hat meat is it?’ The 
cook hesitated to tell the truth, but when the king insisted and promised not to punish him 
he related the whole affair. 'I'he king ordered him to be silent about the matter, and in 
future always to serve him human ilesh. d'he cook was frightened by this order; but the 
king consoled him anil suggested that he could secure the supply from ‘the numbers of 
men in prison’, or by capturing men ott the prete.vt that they were thieves.' 

'I'he painter, in order to bring home the carnivorous tendenev of the king, born of a man 
and a lioness, h.is delineated three scenes at Aj.mta, showing the cutting off of human flesh 
from an impaled victim, the cooking of the ilesh in the royal kitchen, and its serving up 
to the king in his dining-room. The first scene is found on the rock-wall between the 
‘proceeding of the lioness to the royal palace’ and the Abliishcka, described above. It is 
a gruesome interlude. A m.m is shown impaled with a spear which has p.assed through his 
chest and back, and another person (? butcher) is cutting off pieces of flesh from his hip 
with a knife (Plate XXVI u). A servant, shown behind the butcher, is taking the pieces of 
flesh to the kitchen, shown above. 'I'he kitchen is a plain structure with four wooden columns 
and a grass roof resting on a bamboo framew'ork. Inside the kitchen several pots may be 
seen hung from the timber of the roof with slings. 'I'hey apparently contain oil, gkee 
(clarified butter), honey, pickles, and condiments. Some vessels are on the fire, and the 
cook, whose face is kept by the artist turned tow'ards the b.izaar through w'hich the lioness is 
passing, evidently W'ants to suggest that his cooking of the human flesh is the result of 
the unnatural union of Saudasa’s parents, 'riie cook, wdiile looking towards the bazaar scene, 
is also pointing out with his forefinger the tw'O vessels in w'hich the flesh is being cooked. 

Higher up is the royal dining-room with the pantry attached to it, tow'ards the left. The 

‘ Jdtaka, V, 247-8. 
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dining-room Ls a pillared building with a flat roof and an open court, at the end of which 
areca-nut or palm-trees are growing. In the pantry a servant with beard -and moustache 
and coarse features is shown sitting. In front of him are si.v vessels, four piled one above 
the other in one place and two similarly arranged in another place. At the top of the latter 
pile is a tray containing fruit (.^). Near by, a small pile of greenstuff (.^ salad) may also be 
noticed, behind the pillar, set between the dining-room and the pantry, another servant 
may be seen who is ser\ing dishes from the pantry to the king’s table. 'I’he king is sitting on 
a low ch.iir, and he has a small circular t.ible in front of him upon which cups and small 
plates are arranged. Some vessels may be seen around tlie table as well. Two attendants 
are standing behind the chair who probably hold tly-whisks. 'I'here are some figures to the 
right of the table also, but as the colours h.ive f.ided and the dr.iwing also is indistinct, they 
cannot be identified in the reproiluction.’ 

Below the dining-room, near the steps, there are two figures, one of whom may represent 
the cook, whose jsresence, according to custom, may be necessary to ascertain that the king 
has relished the dishes cooked by him, or to receive instructions regarding the next meal. 
There is another servant to the left of the steps who may also be attached to the kitchen, 
bccxiuse he is pointing with his finger to a ccrt.un dish placed on the table before the king. 
It may be the human ilcsh, the f.uourite <lish of tlie king. 'I'hese scenes, when eliminated 
from the association of procuring, cooking, serving, and eating human flesh, are interesting 
.is showing some aspects of the court-life of the time (fifth century a.d.) when this fresco 
W.1S painted. - 

'fo increase the interest of the story the painter has delineated two more scenes showing 
the resentment of the people at the slaughter of human beings, and their protest to the king 
ag.iinst his cannibalism. 'I'o begin with the first scene, a row of houses with pillared porticoes^ 
can be made out in the background. In front of the houses there is probably a road, in the 
middle of which a man is shown tied to a wooden frame (press); he is perhaps to be slaughtered 
for the royal kitchen. 'Diere arc four men around liim, one of whom is armed witli .i sword 
and h.is an ornament.il band tied round his hc.ul. I le appears to be a palace-servant, deputed 
to kill the man placed in the press. I lis left hand is placed on the back of the victim and the 
right arm is raised up to strike the blow. A man on the right is pulling back the p.ilacc-ser- 
vant to deter him from striking. Two more men, who are by the side and in front of the 
victim, are .ilso warning the palace-servant, .is is show'n by the gestures of their fingers. By 
the opportune help of these people the victim appears to have been released, because, a little 
to the left, he is seen being led by the two men who were by his side and in front when he 
w'as tied to the frame. Tlie gait of the victim indicates that liis back has become stiff owing 
to his remaining in the press for a long time. His long-draw'n face and pallor are wortliy of 
notice. 

' In the origiml fresco the figures of w\o iniids can, - Tlie subject is discussed in tlie Introductory Rtnnrks, 
howceer, be traced, one of whom holds .i fin with .i long p to. 

stick. The shape of the bnessiere is worthy of notice 'I'he ^ The rooms li.wc windows in the front w.ill to admit 
other maid leas stooped down to present .i dish with a light and air. The openings of the windows are fitted with 
conical lid to the king screens of carved woodwork (Plate XXXIII b). 
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llic next secnc ••iiuu . Kiiuj S.nul.'i'.i sitting; in .i p.iviliun of tlic roy.il palace, lie aj)j)car.s 
to lie in a state of perplexity, .r. i-. indicated l>y the expre - ion of hi. face as well as by the 
i;esture of his hand. Two maid, holdiiri; ily-whisk. arc .tandiny behind his chair; one of 
them is ol .1 rnddy complexion and the other i. dark. 'I he fc.itiires and the jioics of these 
maids arc extremely praccftd (IMatc XXXIV), .md the artist’s love of detail is shown in the 
red tint ot the corners of their eyes, ‘i heir face., however, .how feelings of cotistcrnation. 
To the ligin ol .'^aud.isa two more ladic. .ire repre ented who.e figures arc damaged in the 
trcsco, hut the ge ture-. made by their hand, again suggest sorrow and dismay. 

In trout ol .^aud.i a is the minister, seated on a low chair, who i. li .telling to the complaint 
which is being made by a man kneeling hclorc him. To show his respect to the minister 
he has joineil his haiul. ami stretched them toward, the mini ter. I here is a dish containing 
something (.Muiman llesh) in troiit ot the figure making .upplication. There is another 
ligurc immcvliatcly bchiiul him. '1 he .c two may represent the cook and the victim who was 
to be slaughtered and was altcrward. rclcascil. .Xbovc the kneeling figure who has made the 
complaint is the chief guard of the court, who i. tire cd in a long white coat and holds a 
long stall in his hand. To the left ot the guaril arc probably the two men who helped in the 
release of the victim in the last scene, and who have brought him for justice to the royal 
court. Close to these two men, on the lett side, i. a Mildicr lircsscd in a white jacket and 
armed with a sword, which he has placed on his shoulder. He abo has a tray in his hand, 
probably containing human llesh, to supply a further proof of the cannibalism of the king. 
.According to the legend, K.ij.ihatthi, the C'ommander-in'Chicf, gave orders to hi.s ofticers 
to trace out and capture ‘the m.in-e.iiing robber’. '• The soldier shown in the painting may 
therefore be identitied with one ot the olliccrs deputed by K.'dahatthi to investigate the atfair. 

Farther towards the left arc some more men, probably those who have lost their relatives 
and dear ones by the cruel acts ol the cook in serving human llesh to the king, 'riiey also 
have come to the palace to seek justice. They arc dressed like mendicants and one of them 
holds a water-bottle in his hand. There is another man, to the right of the king’s chair, who 
may be a servant of the kitchen acquainted with the secret of the cannibalism of the king. 
He is rubbing his hands nervously as if in fear. 

•Another interesting feature of this part ot the fresco is the representation of the stables, 
which may be noticed above the royal court where people have assembled for justice. The 
stables have a low wall in front, reaching up to the chests of the horses. On this wall pillars 
have been built up which support the roof. Inside the stables saddles may be noticed, 
placed on pegs fixed into tiie wall. 'I he saddles in their shape do not ditfer much from the 
saddles of the present day. 'I'he heads of four horses arc visible; one is silver-grey, another 
chestnut, another bay, and the fourth white. 'I'heir finely shaped heads show’ that they are 
highly bred. 

According to the yutaka, Kajahatthi, the Commander-in-Chief, argued with the king 
regarding the evil consequences of eating human llesh, but his words fell on deaf ears and the 
king chose to depart from the kingdom rather than give up ‘eating man’s flesh’.' The scene 
* Jjtaia, V, 249. - Ibid; 249-57. 
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of the clcpiirturc of Saudasa, as painted at Ajanta, shows that the army, including elephant- 
riders, horsemen, and infantry, have come out to fight him, but he, with his inborn lion-like 
courage, is combating them with a sword in his hand, with which he is cutting down his 
opponents like a ‘growth of reeds’. The scene is shown in Plate XXXVII below that in 
which Saudiisa as a young boy was represented practising the throwing of the javelin. Pie is 
shown standing in the pillared portico of the royal palace, his pose, and the fact that he holds 
a long unsheathed sword in his right hand and a round shield in his left, indicating that he 
is ready to make the attack. Some ladies of the palace, to be seen on the right side of Saudasa, 
are watching the incident. Lower down, the injured bodies of two soldiers, who were armed 
with swords, are lying on the ground. 'I’he position of one of them, who is dressed in a 
white coat, shows graphically how he fell down after being wounded. Another stalwart 
soldier, to the left of the last, has covered his face with a large rectangular shield to save 
himself from the stroke of Saudasa’s sword. There are five more soldiers, armed with swords 
and shields, who have come quite close to Saudasa with the intention of capturing or killing 
him. The wild glare of their eyes indicates their fury. One of them at the back has his teeth 
e.vposed in rage. Pie has a sharp curved sword in his hand, while his long liair, which is spread 
over his shoulders, is tied near tlie forehead with an ornamental band, showing his superior 
rank in the army. 'Phis soldier has also a beard. 

In the lower part of the fresco, on the right side, three horsemen may be seen, riding on 
bay, grey, and white animals. 'Phey appear to be officers. One of them in the middle is 
dressed in a green coat and holds a large bow in his left hand. Pie has also a long, straight 
sword hung by his left side. The saddle-cloth of the horse of this officer is of a check design. 
By the side and in front of these horsemen are seen footmen, armed with swords, shields, and 
spears. Above the horsemen are two elephants with princes or noblemen riding on them. 
The charkatils and the mahavats of the elephants may also be seen above them. 'Phe figures 
of the elephants have, as usual, been drawn with much precision and effect. One of the ani- 
mals is pinkish-white, while the other is dark grey. Farther up, the same elephants may be 
seen going back, indicating evidently the retreat of the army owing to the panic caused by 
Saudasa’s e.xtraordinary strength and the deadly nature of his sword-strokes. Behind the 
elephants some footmen holding flags and armed with swords and shields can also be seen; 
they are retreating. 

Saudasa, after his departure from his capital (Benares), took up his abode in a forest and 
became notorious in the country as the ‘man-eating robber’. Some episodes connected with 
Saudasa’s life in the forest are painted near the end of the back wall, and are also continued 
on the left wall, but as the “Jataka version is not closely followed at Ajanta the identification 
of some of the scenes is not certain. 

To begin with the scene painted in the middle of the rock-wall to the left of the first cell- 
door, there is a lake situated in the middle of a park and surrounded by trees with rich and 
variegated foliage. At one end of the lake a stalwart man may be seen holding a thick metal 
rod of chased work in his right hand and bearing a prince with refined features on his shoul- 
ders. A little farther towards the right, by the side of steps which descend to the waters of the 

6i 
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lake, is a reddish creature with ugly teeth and coarse features. He is grinning in an inhuman 
manner, and his forehead-band, which is set with three black disks, is also intended to suggest 
his nefarious character. On his right side the same strong man who was carrying a prince on 
his shoulders appears again. Below, four ladies are swimming in the lake. They have been 
frightened by the appearance of crocodiles and other water-monsters from the waters of the 
lake. The head of the monster near the dark lady, at the right end of the lake, is like that of 
a dog. The pose of this lady admirably conveys the suggestion of terror. Farther down, a 
royal army comprising elephant-riders, horsemen, and infantry is shown as if marching. 
Near the bottom of the painting a spirited horse is rearing and plunging, but the rider has 
not been disconcerted by the unexpected swerving of the animal and is sitting firmly in his 
saddle. 

The events represented in the above scene tally with those given in the ydtaka\ for example, 
the red creature with ugly features is evidently the goblin who lived with Saudasa in the forest 
for several days and taught him the spell which endowed him with extraordinary ‘strength, 
speed of foot, and increase of prestige’. The stalwart man shown in the painting is apparently 
Saudasa himself, and the prince on his shoulders is Sutasoma, the king of Indraprastha, whom 
the former captured with a view to completing the number of one hundred and one princes 
who were to be slaughtered in fulfilment of a vow made by him to the tree-spirit. The pool repre- 
sented in the painting is the royal tank of the Migachira park, into which Saudasa, according 
to the ydtaka, descended in order to make a sudden attack on Sutasoma, who was strongly 
protected by the royal army, composed of elephant-riders, horsemen, and infantry.* Further, 
it is mentioned in the ydtaka that when Saudasa captured Sutasoma, he did not treat him as 
he did the other princes whom he had captured, and whom he lifted up by their ankles, 
keeping their heads downwards. On the contrary he showed due respect to Sutasoma and 
placed him on his shoulders.^ The coming out of the water-animals from the tank, as shown 
in the painting, is also supported by the legend which mentions: ‘So he (Saudasa) went down 
into the tank and stood there, covering his head with a lotus leaf. By reason of his great 
glory, the fish, tortoises, and the like, fell back and swam about in large bodies at the water s 
edge.’3 

The figures which cannot be easily placed within the framework of the text of the ydtaka 
are the inmates of the shdmiydna set up to the right of the royal tank, comprising a king and 
queen with a maid, who are watching the ladies swimming in the tank. They may be the 
father and mother of Sutasoma, who may have wished to be present at the ceremonial bath 
of their son on the day of ‘the Phussa conjunction’. The interlude painted to the right of an 
elephant of Sutasoma’s army (Plate XXXI is more puzzling, because in it again a king is 
shown seated on a throne with two men in front of him. One of them is sitting on a low chair 
and the other on a cushion placed on the floor. The king is wearing a high crown and the 
two men in front of him have black marks on their foreheads, similar to that placed on the 
forehead of Saudasa in the above scene (Plate XXXI a). The king is talking to these men, 
probably on a religious subject, and they are listening to his discourse attentively, as is indi- 
‘ Jataka, v, 259-60. ^ Ibid., 261. ^ Ibid., 259- 
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catcd by the gestures of their hands. There are two maids holding chaurls behind the king, 
and a third one may also be noticed between the pillars who is bringing something on a tray 
to the king. I'here is another tray, containing apparently a piece of cloth, placed in front of 
the two men. Who is the king, and who are the two men whom the king wants to convert 
from their evil professions — indic.ued by the black marks on their foreheads — by teaching 
them the Law and by presenting material gifts? 

'I'he scene painted below the last (Plate XXXI 6), showing a prince and princess with some 
attendants, may represent Sutasoma’s leaving the royal palace to proceed to the Migachira 
park in order to bathe in the royal tank there. 'I'he figure of the prince is damaged, but those 
of the princess and attendants are intact and e.vhibit fine modelling combined with clever 
decorative skill. Among the attendants there are three maids and a boy. They are carrying 
vessels and ointments such as the prince (?Sutasoma) would require for his bath. 

Above the lake-scene, in the upper part of the w.dl, the fresco has become darkened through 
various causes, and hence the incidents painted there are not very clear; yet such figures as 
can be made out show the retreat of the royal army after Sutasoma’s temporary release from 
the grip of Saudiisa, who allowed him to go to the brahman Nanda, to listen to the four 
stan 2 .is which were taught to this brahman by the Buddha Kassapa. 'I'he retreat of Sutasoma’s 
army must begin from the left w.dl of the back corridor, since the hind-legs of the elephant 
which appears at the left side in this Plate (XXXII </) are visible on that wall. Near the trunk 
of the elephant are four attendants, two of whom are carrying the royal banner and umbrella, 
whilst the other two are armed with swords and daggers. In front of these attendants there 
are two more who are proceeding in opposite directions at a rapid pace, as is indicated by the 
positions of their legs. A little to the right is an areca-nut tree, near which Saudasa and 
Sutasoma are seen engaged in conversation. Saudasa can be identified by the black mark on 
his forehead and Sutasoma by the royal silver stall of chased work in front of him. Sutasoma 
is apparently asking the permission of Saudiisa to visit the brahman Nanda in order to listen 
to ‘the four stanzas’.’ Farther towards the right, amidst trees and boulders, two figures 
may be seen represented as if climbing up the hill. One of them may be Sutasoma and the 
other the brahman, who is conducting him to his abode. A little higher up, towards the left, 
Sutasoma and the brahman are seen again, the latter sitting in an attitude of reverence, with 
joined hands, in front of Sutasoma. Fie is reciting the four stanzas, for which he gets the reward 
of one thousand pieces (? coins of gold) for each verse.- 

After listening to the Truth contained in ‘the four stanzas’ Sutasoma, according to the 
y at aka version, went to his parents to beg them to take up the administration of the kingdom, 
because he had to keep his promise to go back to ‘the man-eater’. The elephant-riders, the 

‘ WheiiSutasom.'iwasprocccdiiigtotlicMig.'icliir.ip.irk, asked his councillors to look after the brahman. After- 
a brahman who had come from Taxila accosted him on the wards, when Saud.lsa h.id captured Sutasoma, the prince 
way, and said th.it four stani.is containing the Truth had told ‘the man-eater’ of the visit of the brahman, and e.x- 
been taught to him by the Buddha K.issapa, which he was plained his keen desire to listen to the stan/,as. Saud."isa at 
eager to recite before Sutasoma. The latter was pleased first did not believe his victim, but when Sutasoma pledged 
with what the brahman said, but told him that he could his honour .is a Kshatriya to return, Saud.lsa let him go. 
not turn back at that moment to listen to the stan/ais', but Cf. 'Jataia, v, 259 ff. • Ibid., 263-4. 
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horsemen, and the footmen painted on the right side of the hermitage where Sutasoma met 
the brahman represent the march of the royal army towards the city-gate, which is visible at 
the right end of the fresco (Plate XXXII b). Sutasoma himself is riding on a spirited horse, 
and can be easily recognized by the royal umbrella over his head. An officer wearing a 
peaked cap is riding by his side. His horse is going at a gallop. Behind, there is another 
officer riding on a bay horse and holding a banner in his hand. Behind the horses is a line 
of elephants moving side by side and forming a solid mass. The footmen are marching in 
front and they are armed with swords. 

On the left wall of the back corridor the artist has painted with much effect the assemblage 
of the entire army which had come for the protection of Sutasoma. The four ‘arms’ of the 
army, that is, the elephant-riders, the charioteers, the horsemen, and the footmen mentioned 
in the Jdtaka^ are all portrayed there.' The subject appears to be a battle-scene, because in 
the tumult which arose at the capture of Sutasoma by Saudasa the different units of the army 
began to attack each other. The rapid movement of the horses, the archers stretching the 
strings of their bows to the full length, the warriors brandishing their swords, the galloping 
of the horses of the chariots and their wheeling round, and the heavy trot of the elephants 
all suggest intense commotion, which the artist has most graphically expressed in the painting 
(Plates XXVII c and XXVIII). 

To describe the subject: if a beginning be made from the left bottom corner, a high officer 
is seen coming at full gallop on a bay horse. He is met by two other officers who have been 
proceeding from the opposite direction at a still faster speed, since as the result of being 
suddenly reined in the horse of one rider is rearing up with his forelegs in the air while the 
steed of the other has turned his neck on one side in arresting his forward movement in 
obedience to the curb. These two officers have evidently come to receive instructions from 
the other. The accoutrements of these three officers, striped socks and peaked fur-brimmed 
caps (helmets), are interesting, since they show influence coming from Western Asiatic 
countries. 

Behind, towards the right, there are two more horses, and the rider of one of them has 
turned his animal round in order to direct a company of soldiers armed with swords and 
shields. A little above, some archers may be noticed who are shooting arrows from their bows. 
In the middle of the painting is a team of four horses pulling a chariot at a gallop. The fresco 
being damaged above, the body of the chariot cannot be discerned, but the figure of the 
driver can be traced. In front of the horses are some soldiers, each with a differently coloured 
skin, the artist’s object being to suggest that the army consisted of units raised from people 
of various races. One of these soldiers, of a pale hue, wears a steel breast-plate, showing that 
the armourer’s craft already existed at the time when the subject was painted (fifth century). 
The blue colour of the curved swords also suggests that they, too, are of tempered steel. 

In the original fresco another chariot can be descried, depicted a little above the last. 
Between the two chariots and above them soldiers armed with swords are visible. Higher 
still, a tree with the heads of two men amidst its branches may be noticed. These men may 

• Jataka, v, 265, n. i. 
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be two of the one hundred and one princes captured by Saudasa to be slaughtered as an 
offering to the tree-spiritd 

Returning to the lower part of the fresco, three officers may be noticed, riding on horses 
and coming towards the officer who had turned his horse to direct the company of soldiers to 
his right. The soldiers are showing much activity: one is balancing his spear, some are 
brandishing their swords, and the positions of their legs suggest rapid movement. Above the 
company of swordsmen a party of archers may be noticed who are discharging arrows from 
their bows. One of the archers, perhaps the chief of the party, is again wearing steel armour. 
A little higher are two chariots opposite one another. A figure in the chariot on the left is 
shooting an arrow at the occupants of the other chariot. A man in this second chariot has 
raised his hand, either to show his helplessness or in token of surrender. A soldier below this 
chariot has been shown pierced in the head by a long sword. Six warriors can be seen at this 
point, but the rearward movement of the elephants shown at the top suggests that the army 
is retreating. 

The fresco, although much blackened by climatic and other causes, presents clearly the 
tumult and frenzy of a battle-scene, the different types of arms used in those days, and the 
methods of manoeuvring of the army; it may therefore be of interest to students of contem- 
porary military equipment and the tactics of war practised at the time. 

Below this scene, on the right side of the cell-door (Plate XXIX b), the artist has painted a 
minor event of the Jataka, namely Sutasoma’s visit, after his temporary release from the grip 
of Saudasa, to the house where the brahman, who was to recite ‘the four stanzas’ to him, was 
put up by his councillors at his instance.^ Sutasoma is shown riding on a white horse, the 
portrayal of both rider and horse being very realistic. Sutasoma is dressed in a green coat 
and wears sandals, the straps of which are tied round his ankles. A straight sword hangs 
from his belt at his left side. An attendant is holding an umbrella over his head. The figure 
of the horse is a clever piece of drawing, showing the slender limbs of the animal, with a 
suggestion of movement indicated by the position of his forelegs. A groom with long curled 
hair may be seen behind the horse. Sutasoma is attended by an officer who has dismounted, 
but his horse, a grey animal, may be seen close to Sutasoma’s steed. There is a belt of hills in 
the background and also a tree with large leaves — a banyan or teak. There is another tree 
in the foreground which appears to be a mango. 

Below are several huts, one of them being prominent on account of its open fa9ade. The 
roof of this hut slopes on two sides, and is covered with matting at the top. Below, the frame- 
work is of bamboo, but the main props and cross-beams of the hut are of timber. Several 
pots are shown hung in a sling (Plate XXIX b). A woman is standing in front of the hut, 
and her child has clasped her for protection through fear of an old mendicant who is saying 
something to the woman. The figure of the mendicant is mutilated, but his wild stare is 
terrifying. He has a small pot hung from a sling in his right hand, and a long staff in his left. 

' Jatakay v, 258. man prepare a couch, and arrange a dining place under 

^ ‘And with these words he (Sutasoma) commanded his cover”.’ “Jataha, v, 260. 
councillors, saying “Go ye and in a certain house of a brah- 
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There are swine and oxen in the yard of the hut, and the entire scene is typical of Indian 
country life, which lias undergone very little change since this subject was painted. 


THE BUDDHA PREACPIING IN THE TUSHITA HEAVEN, 
WITH TWO OTHER SCENES 

Plates XXXVIII-XL.Z 

The scenes nre painted cn the /eft ival/ of the antechamter in Cave XyU. 

T he miracle of the Buddha’s going up to the Heaven of the Thirty-three and discoursing 
upon ‘transcendental doctrine’ to the gods, and afterwards his return to ‘the world of 
men’ by a ladder made for him at the instance of Sakka (Indra), and finally the Buddha’s 
testing the wisdom of the Elder Sariputta by putting more and more difficult questions to 
him one after another, and declaring the Law to the assembly, which comprised thirty crores 
of beings, is described in detail in the Introduction to ffataka 489.' There is also a myth 
that the Buddha after his Enlightenment went up to the Tushita Elcaven to teach the Doctrine 
to his mother, who was there. The artist of Ajanta evidently had this myth also in his mind, 
since in painting the first scene in which the Buddha is shown preaching the Law in Heaven 
the artist has given special prominence to a group of devls. 

The subject is painted at the top of the fresco, and although the portion near the ceiling 
has become very dark, the group of divls is fairly clear; and the figures of the Buddha and 
his attendants and of the heavenly beings floating in the space above him, and of ched'l?^•i7J■who 
have assembled on the right side to listen to his discourse, can also be made out. The repre- 
sentation of the Buddha is conventional; he is shown wearing a robe, and seated on a throne 
ornamented with chased metal-work or wood-carving. There are two attendants beside his 
throne, the Bodhisattvas Padmapani and Vajrapani, who can be identified by their respective 
symbols. Above the throne on the right side an arhat or some other heavenly being is floating 
in space, while on the corresponding side a smaller celestial being {i gand) may be noticed. 
In front of the throne on the left is a bhikshu who has knelt down in the act of adoration. On 
the right side is a small figure with a broad belt round his waist who has prostrated himself to 
show his deep reverence for the Great Being. 

The group of devls painted on the left includes ten figures; the mother of the Buddha, 
Mahamaya, is probably the figure in front, close to the throne. She is dressed in a garment 
of striped material, but the painting being indistinct at this place, her face cannot be made out. 
The features of the other devls are very pleasing, and the artist, to show their beauty to advan- 
tage, has placed high lights on their foreheads, noses, lips, and chins (Plate XXXVIII and 
XL a). The pose and the expression of the face of the devl next to Mahamaya, on the left, is 

* Jdtaka^ iv, 166-9. 
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particularly striking. The attitude of another devl^ shown in the foreground, and the way in 
which she is looking at the Bviddha, are specially distinctive. In painting two devls of the 
group the artist apparently had in mind the dress and physiognomy of Parthian women, 
whose number would not have been small in the Deccan and the provinces adjoining it 
on the north and the west, owing to the rule of the princes of ^aka origin, styled the 
Western Satraps in history, over Maharashtra and Malwa up to the fourth century a.d. One 
of these dcvls., at the top, on the left side, is wearing an embroidered head-dress to which is 
attached a veil of white gauze such as is worn by brides in European countries. She has also 
an ornamental band round her forehead, from which either precious gems are hanging in the 
form of drops, or else her hair lias been dressed in clusters so as to assume the same form. The 
head-ornaments of the other de\>l of this couple are also worthy of notice. Both of them are of 
a very fair complexion, while the other deiSis of the group are either swarthy or quite dark. 

On the right side the fresco is considerably damaged, but five figures representing gods 
may be made out, two of whom can be easily identified — Indra by the third eye in his forehead, 
and Brahma by his plaited hair dressed like that of a yog/. A little below, two more figures 
may be traced, one of a deva dressed in a striped robe and seated on a cushion, and another 
of a celestial being floating above the earth, although he has evidently entered the divine 
court through the gate on the right side, half of his body being inside the court and half in 
the gate and beyond. Near the jamb of the gate another figure may be descried, kneeling 
low towards the ground. 

The second scene, representing tlie descent of the Buddha from heaven, is painted in the 
middle of the fresco (Plates XXXVIII and XXXIX). The celestial ladder of the ystaka is 
represented by five steps, which are not one above the other but are arranged sideways, one 
step being in the middle and two on each side of it. The Buddha is dressed in an orange robe, 
and his right hand is lowered towards the earth in the Bhusparsa mudra. He is represented as 
emaciated, and this is doubtless because it is related that before his Enlightenment Gotama 
kept fasts and underwent other austerities. There are nine divinities around him, who are 
either wearing crowns or have their hair plaited and dressed in the shape of a crown. 
Two of these are holding fly-whisks and may be identified as the Bodhisattvas Padmapani 
and Vajrapani. Of the remaining seven figures one surely represents Indra, since he is wearing 
a high bejewelled crown and his third eye of omniscience is visible in his forehead. The 
corresponding figure on the right side may be that of Brahma, for his hair is plaited in the 
style of the hair of the yogis. The remaining five figures may represent either the other gods 
of Buddhist mythology or the five monks who were the first to be taught the Law by the 
Buddha.' 

The third scene of the series is the most impressive. The Buddha is shown in the middle, 
seated on a richly carved chair^ and leaning on a round bolster which is placed behind his 

‘ Regarding the conversion of these five monks, see E. of the chair show fine workmanship. There are also two 
Thomas, The Life of Buddha, pp. 82 fir., and H. C. War- diminutive figures of men, dressed in tight coats and 
ren. Buddhism in Translations, pp. 342 ff. breeches, and wearing conical caps, carved along the sides 

^ The figures of alligators carved at the top of the back of the back of the chair. 
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elephants the artist has tiecoratcci their foreheads and necks with pearl and gold ornaments 
and placed tufts of hair of yak’s tail over their cars. 'I'herc are si.v men on the backs of the 
elephants wlio appear to be the drivers and keepers, since nojie of them is wearing a crown 
or is dressed in a style suitable to the dignity of a prince or a chief, 'fhe two men in front, 
who are probably WiMJtv///, are saluting the Huddha. Hehitul the elephants tltere are some 
soldiers of the escort who hold poles with long Hags and tassels, 'rhree spears may also be 
noticed which have banners attaclied to them. Near the trunks of the elephants are two 
attendants, one of whom holds the royal umbrella. 

By the side of the elephants is a pair of white horses, whose arched necks and decorated 
manes suggest stateliness combined with pomp. ’I’heir heads and ears are also decorated with 
tufts of hair, probably of yak’s tail, 'rhe riders upon these horses are foreigners, apparently 
belonging to countries to the north-west of India, since Gandhara and the provittces adjoining 
it remained under the intluence of Buddhism for a long time during the early centuries of the 
Christian era. One of these foreigners has a beard, but the chin of the other is shaved, and 
only his twisted moustache can be seen, ‘rherc arc two more foreigners, wearing round fur- 
brimmctl caps and embroidered coats. 'Fhey hold stall's or straight swords in their right hamls, 
and have placed their left hands on the hilts of these weapons in such a manner that they may 
rest on them by putting their chins on the backs of their hands (Plates XXXIX-XL), 

Below the pair of white horses are four guards, all holding naked swords which are of a 
curved sliape. The features, the styles of <lressing the hair, atid the clothes of these guards 
dilFer, showing the artist’s love of variety. Of these guards two in front are armed with 
shields as well, but these also are not of uniform design, one of them being oval in .shape and 
the other rectangular. In front of the guards is the group of princes, comprising five elderly 
personages and one boy, who may be the son {yuvaraja) of the king wiio has been identified 
as Bimbisara in the group (i/w/e, p. 68). 'I'lie boy’s young face e.vpresscs both innocence 
and religious ardour, 'I'he chief above the young prince is again a foreigner, as is indicated 
by his features, cap, and dress. People of such features may still be seen on the borders of 
Baluchistan and Afghanistan. 'I’he remaiiting four princes are all wearing crowns, but 
designs of these difl'er, and the style of hair-dressing also varies in each case. 

On the corresponding side, to the left proper of the Buddha, is a group of monks whose 
hair (excepting that of a few in the back row) is close cut. They have joined the palms of 
their hands together and stretched them forward in the act of adoration, and are looking 
with wonder and astonishment at the Buddha. Above the company of monks there are three 
or four horses with rich trappings, befitting the dignity of a prince. The rider on the horse 
shown in front is apparently a foreigner, judging by his dress. Above the horses a large 
elephant may also be noticed upon which a rani is seated adoring the Buddha. 'I'here is a 
party of attendants around the rani, all of diminutive size, evidently suggesting the extra- 
ordinary height of the elephant. The rani is seated on a low^ chair placed on the back of the 
elephant. Among the attendants of the rani there is a lady who may be seen at the back. 
Close to her is a child, who has stretched out his hands to catch something in front. The 
designs of the flags and of the tops of the poles to which they are attached arc worthy of 
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notice (Plate XXXVIII). The design of the headgear of a male attendant painted a litde 
above the elephant exhibits the freakish temperament of the artist in presenting extraordinary 
styles. 

The most important feature of this fresco, apart from its deep religious significance and 
magnificent artistic detail, is its wonderful composition. Each part of the subject emerges 
with regular rhythm and poise, and joins with the main theme without any abruptness or 
incongruity. 


THE MOTHER AND CHILD BEFORE THE BUDDHA 

Plates XL^-XLI 

The subject is painted on the hack wall of the antechamber., to the left of the shrine door, in Cave XFII. 

T he sublime and intensely human theme of this painting is based on the various stories 
contained in the Buddhist texts regarding the visit of Gotama to Kapilavastu on the 
invitation of his father, King ^uddhodana: how he begs from house to house for alms; how 
Yasodhara (wife of Gotama) adorns herself in order to tempt him back and sends him a love- 
potion; and how finally both she and Rahula her son join the Order.' The painter of Ajanta 
has shown the Buddha’s visit to the door of Yasodhara’s abode, she having come out fully 
adorned with her child Rahula to meet the Great Being. The painter’s object is two-fold: to 
express human emotion and love in the heart of the woman, and to show the supreme in- 
difference of the Enlightened Being to worldly attachments, his mission being to point out the 
path of Truth to humanity at large. 

The artist has drawn the figure of the Buddha on a large scale, apparently to indicate his 
spiritual greatness as compared with ordinary human beings;^ for instance, the representation 
of Yasodhara looks very small by comparison. The outline is restricted to showing the bends 
of the arms and the curves of the waist; otherwise the representation is a well-shaped mass of 
almost uniform colour, except for the dark tint of the hair and the jade-green of the begging- 
bowl. The head is, however, significantlv inclined towards Yasodhara, showing compassion 
combined with love. The features of the face are obliterated, but the eyes are clear and the 
meditative gaze suggests absorption of mind in high thoughts. There is a green halo around 
the Great Being’s head, and above it a vidyadharl (cherub) is holding an umbrella as a symbol 
of his sovereignty over earth and heaven. Strings of flowers are pouring from the sky as a 
further sign of his celestial dignity. 

Below, by the side of the door, the figures of Yasodhara and Rahula are painted, the latter 
looking up towards his father with affection, mixed with astonishment, since he was only 
seven days old when Gotama renounced the world. Now, according to the legend, he is 

‘ Mahavastu, ii, 234, and The Life of Buddha, 99 IF. When entire it may have measured about lO ft. in height. 

^ The lower portion of the portrait is missing now. 
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seven years old, and at the instance of Yasodliara is asking from his father his ‘inheritance’. 
What Buddlia said and did may be gathered from these words: ‘Ilis father’s wealth that he 
asks for is liable to change and trouble; now I will give Iiim the sevenfold noble wealth w’hich 
I received at the toot of the Hodhi-tree, and make him the owner of an inheritance beyond 
this world’.* Afterwards he was admitted to the Order. Rrduiia’s beseeching attitude is 
amply illustrated by his outspread haiuls and expectant gaze. 

Y.isodhar.l h.is been shown with all the charm of natural beauty and outward adornments 
of costume and jewellery, but tar more striking is the appealing manner in which she is 
looking towards the Buddha, with feelings of love first and reverence afterwards. The rhyth- 
mic treatment ot the different p.irts of her body, the graceful pose, and the fine brusljwork 
shown in the curls above her temples ami in the locks spread over her shoulders all represent 
art of a high order and make this fresco one of the finest portrayals of feminine elegance and 
of the emotions peculiar to the sev. 

The colour-scheme also shows a refined taste. 'I’he orange colour of the robe of the Buddha 
contnists well with the dark tint of the background, which is relieved here and there of its 
sombrencss by sprays of white rlowers which arc being showered over the Great Being from 
heaven. The light green of the h.tlo h.is m.ide the golden-brown head stand out almost in 
relief, while the jade-green begging-bowl has the same effect on the orange robe and the 
brown hand, 'fhe complevion of Y.isodhar.l is pinkish-white, which matches well with the 
light colours of her costume and her pearl jewellery. 'I’he wrist-rings of Y.is'odh.ir.l show that 
the fondness of Indian women for large sets of bangles dates from very ancient times.- 


THE GRE.AT MIRACLE OF SRAVASTl 

Plaus XLII .md XLIII 

Tht suhjttt it painitii :ii the right thill tj tht anttek .ntler in Cute Xl^II. 

T he fresco, owing to its being badly worn away, has some large gaps, but the three 
pieces reproduced in Plates XLII and XLIII are closely linked with one another in show- 
ing the miracle of the Buddha's ascending into the air, which the Great Being performed at 
the request of Bimbisara to satisfy his disciples in face of the taunts of schismatics who boasted, 
‘If the ascetic Gotama works one miracle, we will work one twice as good’.^ 'I'he miracle was 
performed at SravastI, the capital city of the Kos.ilas, the site of which has been located by 
Cunningham at Saheth Maheth, on the west border of the Gonda district in Uttar Pnadesh.-* 

' The Life of Buthlhi), loi. the timbre!!.* from wliicli strings of flowers .irc filling 

- On the corresponding part of the b.ick wall, to the dovsii. > iv, 167-8 

riglit of the shrine-door, was painted another figure, per- * A. Cunningham, Jneient Geography of India, 1, 407, 
hap, that of Dipankara, the predecessor of Gotanu, wlio Sir Jolm Marsh.il! in his Xotet on Ji ehaeologtcal Exploia- 
firstprophesitd regarding the Buddhashipofthe latter. The tioii m India (JRJS, 1909, p. 1061) hxs confirmed the 
fresco has perished extept for the crown of the head of identification of Cuiininghim on the basis of the siibse- 
thc figure and tlic representation of tlie tuiyildhari holding quent discovery of certain inscriptions at Sahetli Malietli. 



AJANTA: EXPLANATORY TEXT 

Pasenadi was king of the Kosalas when the Buddha lived in the monastery at ^ravastl, and 
his name is associated with several important legends mentioned in the Buddhist texts. 
Foucher, on the basis of these associations, has identified the front king in Plate XLIII^z as 
Pasenadi, but since in the Jataka it is clearly stated that the Buddha performed the miracle 
at the request of Bimbisara, we cannot agree with Foucher regarding this identification. 
On the other hand, Foucher’s identification of ‘the naked ascetics’ who were unfriendly to 
the Buddha and who wanted to cause schism in the Order is definitely convincing (Plate 
XLIII b).^ 

Now to describe the fresco, taking the subject of Plate XLII first: figures of the Buddha 
can be seen standing and sitting, arranged alternately, against a dark background which may 
represent the wall of the pavilion ‘covered all over with blue lotus’.^ Lotus-creepers form the 
conspicuous feature of the background, and the work has been executed with great skill and 
taste. The flowers are shown in different stages of bloom, and the slender offshoots and cup- 
shaped leaves are delineated in all their subtle charm. The figures of the Buddha are more or 
less conventional and have been represented in different religious attitudes [mudras). The 
artist’s object was to show to the votary the miraculous incident described in the legend, and 
how, when the Buddha rose in the air, ‘he appeared before the Assembly seated in the attitude 
of Meditation on a colossal lotus-flower, and caused to spring from his body a multitude of 
Buddha-figures in a variety of poses, sitting, standing, lying down and walking’.^ To add 
further religious effect to the painting, figures of heavenly beings are shown descending from 
clouds with offerings for the Great Being. 

The next subject plate (XLIII a) contains a gorgeously adorned elephant and a horse 
with equally rich trappings on the left side, and some princes in front, over the head of one 
of whom an attendant is holding the umbrella. The representations of the elephant and 
the horse are almost identical with those shown in the colour-plate no. XXXIX, since indeed 
the miracle painted therein is a pendant to the one shown here.'^ The neck-ornaments of the 
elephant and the spirited representation of the horse can, however, be better admired in this 
plate (XLIII) than in the previous one. Above the neck of the elephant a small figure, 
probably representing the mahdvat, is saluting the Buddha. The lotus-creeper shown in the 
background is also seen to advantage in this plate, for the colours have added much charm to 
the beauty of the design. 

Of the figures in front of the elephant, one, for the reasons given above, may be identified 
as that of Bimbisara, and the other may be that of his son, since the representation shows a 
youthful face. There were other princes also in the group, and a portion of the neck and chest 
of one of these is visible in the fresco. 

The group representing the ‘naked monks’ (Plate XLIII b), though it does not possess 

• your. Hyd. Arch. Soc., 1919-20, Pt. V, p. 57 According to the ystaka (iv, i68j, the Buddha per- 

2 ystaka.) iv, 168. formed a t^vofold miracle to confound the schismatics. He 

3 Ajanta, i, 35, Dinoyavadana) XII, transl. by Bur- rose into the air, and afterwards went up to the Tushita 

nouf, Introd., pp. 162 ff., and Rockhill’s The Life of Heaven to teach the transcendental doctrine to the gods. 

Buddha ) p. 79. 
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iM.Arrs x'l.iv-xi.vi 

iKvs of the iVv'vo vs ere nut iiienlilici .1 Ivy previou-. .ire .il-o loimcvtcd with tlic .story. 

One of them rcptc cnt' t!ic kinp Miiinp .it c.oc on the lloor, hut he is in .i tlunightful inootl, 
cviiicntly rcvi'lvin^: in his niiiui t!vc events of the vhiy, liis own eoiuhu t, the peril of his life, 
-iiul tile si.i;;\ uictcifiilly rcM iiinp him .viui fm.illy tc-uhinp, him the hive 'rriith*..' 'I he i|uecn, 
vvi'.o is -ittin.: by him, h.is !ovin.:ly phucsl her li.iiwl on lii' thiph in orvler to .iroiisc him from 
Ihs -t-itc of profouiui mciiit.itioii, wh.iJr sh.c vioe. not iituier .t.ind, .siiiec the hinp, .icvordiny 
to tlie ‘ii.ul lohl no one of tlic hiiulnc . ilone to him by the CIrc.it liciiii; (in the guise 

of ilie st.ig)*. m.iii! i' tolling brc.til. or pcrh.ip> prcp.iring ome li.iintv for the king's supper, 
.md .mother m.iid, to he ^cen hcivvccn tvv<i pill.u- of the h.ill behind the king .iml nuccn, is 
■ipparcntlv hiinging foods of ‘ome oft fi>r liiin. 'I he r<> e of thi. m.iid, whiih i^ f.iirly clc.ir in 
tire otigin.il trew.', is cvtretnely gt.vsclul. t )n tlic right there .ire two more m.iid ., who in 
tv I'll -d Ituh.m 'I vie li.iv e s'l.u Cii th.cir h.mds on their chin •, .i. if to evnre^ > their .istoni' hment 


.it th.e kiu.j' 






•ih 


'cii in teticetion. In the it is mcnti<incd th.it 'the kini' 


.ue m.mv cl;o!,c me.iSs’ in tlic evening, .md th.it .iltcfvv.irsb he retired. The j'.iinting eoiilirms 
ti'.c 'crving-o',' of rppcti.nn.’ di iie- to th.e 5 ;ing th.crc mentioneil. 

tin ti'.c left idc of tile fre vo .moih.cr ccne i, depivtcd in ’.viiiJv tlic king i> siiown sc.itcvl 
on .s tiitone, vvliile witli ti'.c forcfm.icr of hi- right li.md iic i. pointiiij; .it omctliing, pcrh.ips 
iii'trueting one of iii. .ittcnii.mt- to .idmit the bf.ihm.in iii.tpi.iin, who i- hown 'itting on .i 
lo.v vis.iir, .1 h'.tic t clo.v th.e kin.;', tluonc. .Xeconling S<» tlic the eh.ipl.iin ovcrlic.ird 

tiie 'S.m.Ms wiiivi) tire i;ing rcvitcd to ceptc . hi- .i pir.ition. .iftcr .1 better life, .tnd in his 
pcr'pis.urou- mint! dsivincii site event, which Innl s.ikcn pl.uc wlicn the king went out to 
lurnt, .md tlic imj'rc i.m whicii tliey Is.id m.idc on iii. hr.irt. In the p.iinting the gesture 
m.uic by rise hr.ihm.m witii iii. li.md. indic.iic. sh..is he i- following' the religious 'igiiifie.inte 
of th.e 't.m.'.is wiiivii tiic );itm is rccitin.,'. 

t. % 

iiciiind tlic tiitone tiierc is .1 !.;.iy of .i j lir complexion, .md to her left .1 t'/;.;.v/,'-hc,ircr, whose 
flee i. d.irkidt-grecti in colour. '1 iicre .ire two more huiic. to he -cen f.irthcr to the left 
bet ween tile piihu. <jf the iniilding. Tiicir gc tvire. sugge t lli.it they ,irc t.iikiiig together. 
:\l the left end ot tiic Ire co liicrc .rrc ome tree , .miong whicii .i b.in.m.i is prominent on 
.iccouni of its huge Ic.ives. tin tiic right sjdc <>f the tluonc .motlier e.w-'.vAr-hc.ircr m.iy he 
noticed, .md .iho .1 m.iid '.vlio liolds in iier h.md .t vc el '.vith .1 lid. 

Hclo.v the king’-s court .1 pilhued ii.ill c-m be cen in the p.iinting in whicii three persons 
.ue t.ilking togcilicr. They pcrh.ij'.- repre cut goih, since one of them li.is .1 thiril eye in his 
forchc.id, .md tliis type of ilgurc when luund elsewhere is usu.illy identilied .i.s Iiulr.i. IIi.s 
pre ence in the p.iinting suggests the hot cpi'odc of the y.jf.iht, in which Iiulr.i diiguised 
hiimclf .Is the king’‘j ch.ipl.iiri in order to tc't the mon.irch's ste.ulf.istncss in following the 
injunctions of tiic L.i'.v .is t.iught to him by the benevolent st.ig. 

In tlic lo'wcr p.irt of tiic p.iinting there arc fwu buildings, one of them being a pillared hall 
crowned by three ;/.v/'.;-sh.ipcd domes, tlic fmi.ilsof which resemble the iini.il of the original 
temple at Bodh Gaya, as shown in the photograph taken by .Mr. Peppe,* or the top of the 

* The (.ill, : l.L'IJs j ill luv rij’iit lunJ, while Ills icU •* Fci,tu. Dili’s Iliitziy tf InM..!! ../i./ lijittm 


iijiiJ is su ;>ci.ileJ in .1 ■.ling. 


tuftf voh i, !>. 78 (tcvi.eJ cJilimi). 
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lid of the relic-casket discovered at Piprawa. On the roof of the hall there is a balustrade 
upon which are set ornamental horseshoe-shaped arches, like those of the chaityas. 

The other building consists of a hall, the roof of which is supported by stone beams resting 
on pillars. The openings of the hall are filled up with lattice work such as can be seen in the 
tenth- to twelfth-century temples of the south-western districts of the Deccan. 

THE MATRIPOSHAKA J AT AKA (.?), OR THE STORY OF THE 
ELEPHANT WHO HAD BLIND PARENTS 

Plates XLVII-XLVIII 

The subject is painted on the rear wall of the hack corridor, between the first and second call-doors, to the right of the ante- 
chamber in Cave XFII. 

T he Story depicted on the rock-wall at Ajanta differs slightly from that given in the 
yatakaf but agrees with the version recorded in the Chinese text, translated by E. 
Chavannes, which mentions that both of the sacred elephant’s parents were blind and that 
he cherished them with affection. The artist has divided the story into two parts for con- 
venience of representation and has painted one above the other. In the top part is represented 
the royal court in which the forester reported the magnificent appearance of the sacred ele- 
phant, and has shown how the king, on hearing this report, ordered his staff to go with the 
forester and to bring the elephant to his stables. The elephant is shown on the right after he 
has been brought to the court stables. In the lower part of the fresco two more episodes are 
represented, the capture of the sacred elephant, and his going back to his blind parents when 
the king released him because he would not take any food while parted from them. 

To describe the top part first, and beginning from the left side, a pillared hall may be seen 
which has a portico on one side (right). In this hall a king is sitting on a throne; his pose 

‘ The version contained in the fataka (iv, 58-61) may Bodhisattva, in spite of his great strength, refused to de- 
be summarized as follows: stroy them, lest his virtue should be marred; so he was 

Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta reigned in Be- caught in the lotus-lake, taken to the king’s stable, and 
nares, the Bodhisattva was born as an elephant in the decked with festoons and garlands. The king took all 
Himalaya region, a magnificent white beast. But his manner of fine food and gave it to him, but not a bit 
mother was blind, and the other elephants did not give her would he eat: ‘While parted from my mother I will eat 
the sweet food he sent; so he took her away to Mount nothing’, he said. When the king heard the story he gave 
Chandorana, and there he cherished her. One day he him his freedom and the elephant went back to the hills 
saved a forester, who for seven days had lost his way, and and to his mother; drawing water from a limpid pool, he 
carried him out of the forest on his back. The man, how- sprinkled it over her, until at last she knew him and blessed 
ever, marked the trees and hills, and then made his way to the king’s goodness, and the king did continual honour to 
Benares. At that time the king’s state elephant had just the Bodhisattva, and made a stone image of him. The 
died, and there was a proclamation seeking another fit for story is also given in Mahavastu, iii, 1 29 > Bhadra 
the king’s riding. The forester betrayed the friendly ele- Kalpavadana, No. 32, and Contes, iii, 13-14. 
phant, and showed the king’s hunters the way. The 
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(Mc lasi scene me reuirn oi me animal to ms hlinti parents is shown, lierc his pace 
nore rapid than liis movement when he was being conducted to the royal court, 
there he was being urged to walk fast by pricks with spear-heads. The joy of the 
his release has been appropriately suggested by his ambling trot or canter. A 
ding on a bay horse and accompanied by four guards, is following the animal to 
meeting with his hlind parents. Three spearmen are running ahead to make the 
■ for the return of the elephant to the lotus-pool by which he lived. The bank of 
las been indicated by a wall of masonry, and tbe presence of lotus-flowers suggests 
•surface. 'I'he dutiful son is pouring water overthe head ofhis mother in order to con- 
ecause she had been feeling miserable at his absence. 

'Then from the cool and limpid pool, where Elephants frequent. 

Me with his trunk drew water, and his mother all besprent.’* ’ 

1 parents are fondly caressing the body of their son, while he himself is trumpeting 
the artist has cleverly suggested this by painting him with open mouth and raised 
lie instincts and cliaracteristic liabits of the elephant are also sltown with considerable 
the SluJij-danta pataka painted on the right wall of Cave X,- but for intellectual 
id technical skill this painting (Plate XLVII) far surpasses the other. 


fATSY/l JATAKA, OR THE STORY OF THE FISH WHICH 
SAVED ITS KINSFOLK FROM CERTAIN DEATH 

Plates XLIX^-L^ 

painted near the end of the rear wall of the hack corridor, right of the antechamber in Cave A'Fll. 

fresco has been badly blackened by the smoke of the fires lit by yogis who lived 
he cave in later times, and who did not understand either the religious or the 
erits of the paintings. Further, owing to the damage done by birds and insects, 
irtions of the fresco have peeled off from the rock-wall and big gaps are now to 
Jataka, iv, 6o. ^ jijanta, iii, Plate XXX. 
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PLATKS XLIX«-Lfl 

be seen in the painting. The subject is based upon the Matsya yntaka' and a tank is 
represented which is swarming with fisli of various sizes and shapes, and among them a large 
one, the King Pisli, has raised itself up and is looking towards heaven as if to pray for rain to 
save its kinsfolk from destruction. There arc as many as fifty fish shown in the painting and 
they arc all poorly drawn; hut the figures of cranes and some other aquatic birds, which are 
shown flying above the water or sitting in difl'erent attitudes near the top left-hand part of 
the tank, exhibit art of a better type. 'I'lie necks of the cranes, which are twisted and 
stretched in various manners, appear particularly pleasing to the eye. 

As the stories of the virtuous deeds of the Buddha in his previous births were probably 
related occasionally by the chief monk to his disciples in such vi/taras, the illustrations of the 
stories on the rock-walls must have added much to the zest of the votaries in following the 
morals contained in the stories. Apart from their religious significance, which, however, 
cannot be overlooked, several of these paintings n\ay appear to a strict art critic overcrowded 
and ill arranged on the rock-w.all, particularly those executed in the hack corridor of this 
cave. The only plausible answer which c.m be given to the connoisseur in defence of the 
artists is that the teaching of the doctrine and the propagation of the legends were the essential 
aims of the painters in the monasteries of Ajanta, and to consider them as merely galleries of 
art and to judge them solely from that point of view is, therefore, perhaps hardly justifiable. 
On the other hand, it cannot he denied that the builders of the monasteries and the chief 
monks who watched the work of decoration when it was in progress encouraged art to the 
best of their understanding, and allotted the master-artists appropriate places and adequate 
space for the execution and display of their work. 


THE ^YAMA {SAM A) JATAKA, OR THE STORY OF A YOUNG 
HERMIT WHO HAD BLIND PARENTS 

The story is fninteci on the rear sra/l of the hack corridor, belosu the Maisy.i in Cave XI'II. 

T he subject is also painted in Cave X and perhaps with greater artistic efl'ect,- but in the 
present fresco (Plate XLIX b) a great hindrance to the proper appreciation of its artis- 
tic merit is that it has deteriorated badly. Not only have the colours and the drawing become 
dim, but many gaps have appeared owing to the peeling off of the painted surface in several 

' The story as given in the Jiitaka (i, 184-5) 's here sorry pligltt of his kinsfolk, the Great Being decided to 
summari7x"d: save them in tlieir hour of need. He therefore came out, 

Tlie Bodhisattva was once born as a fish living in a parting tlie mud from underneath. He made a solemn 
tank at S."ivatthT (Sr.'iv.asti) in tlie kingdom of Kosala. A Profession of Goodness and by its edictcy obliged P.ajjunna, 
drought overtook the land; the crops withered, and water king of Dcv.as, to cause heavy rains to fall, and thus saved 
gave out in tanks and pools, causing the fishes and the tor- his kinsfolk from certain death. And when his life closed, 
toises of this pond to bury themselves in the mud. Tlie he passed away to reap the reward of his kind act. 
crows and other birds flocked to the spot and picked them - Jjanta, iii, 29-31 (te.xt), Plates XXVIIIZi- 
out with their beaks and devoured them. Noticing the XXIX a-A. 
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places. The story is delineated here in four episodes. At the top Syama is shown filling a pail 
of water from a lotus-pool for his blind parents, during which act he is hit by an arrow shot 
at him by mistake by the raja of Benares." The portion of the fresco where the raja was 
represented has peeled off; only the head of his horse has survived, and it is a fine piece of 
drawing, particularly the eyes and the nostrils of the animal, the eyes showing startled grief 
and the nostrils widened by heavy breathing due to excitement caused by the tragic accident. 
The facial expression of Syama, who is standing immersed almost up to his knees in the 
waters of the pool, suggests gentle innocence. The surface of the water is shown covered with 
lilies and other aquatic flowers. 

The artist, with a view to impressing upon the votary ^yama’s devotion to his blind parents, 
has painted a scene near the bottom of the fresco in which the hermit is shown carrying his 
decrepit parents in slings hung from a bamboo placed across his shoulders. The features of 
Syama’s face are obliterated, but his carrying his parents in this manner proves his deep 
affection for them. Near the slings may be seen a pair of deer, who, according to the Jataka, 
had become much attached to the young hermit because of this devotion to his parents. 

Above this scene is shown another in which the raja of Benares is carrying the corpse of 
Syama to his parents so that he may explain his tragic mistake and implore their pardon. The 
raja also wants to assure the parents of Syama that he will cherish them with the same affection 
as their son did. 

The miraculous restoration of Syama to life by Bahusodarl, a daughter of the gods,* is not 
shown in this fresco, but the incident has been suggested in a scene painted above the last, 
in which Syama is teaching the Doctrine to the raja. The fresco is again damaged at the 
place where the head of the raja was drawn, so that the expression of his face cannot be judged, 
but the pose in which he is kneeling before Syama clearly shows his deep devotion to the 
young hermit (the Bodhisattva). The dress of the raja and the spirited figure of the horse 
both add to the vividness of the scene.^ 


^ Jataka, vi, 40-52, and Mahavastu, ii, 2og. A sum- 
mary of the story is given in Ajanta, iii, 29. 

2 Jataka,y\,\^. 

3 Figures of a pair of peafowl on the right-hand side 


of the fresco, above the conventionally shown hills, can 
be made out in the original painting. A pair of monkeys 
may also be traced in the left corner. A pigeon perched on 
a ledge may further be descried. ' 
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THE MJHISHA JATAKA, OR THE STORY OF THE BENEVO- 
LENT BUFFALO AND THE MISCHIEVOUS MONKEY 

Plate L1^7 

Tht suhjat is pc.hUtd cri the ripht wall cf the lack corrider, to the left of the cell-door^ in Cave Xl'Il. 

T he fresco representing this story has becotnc very dark as the result of centuries of 
smoke from fires lighted in the cave, and in some places the painted surface has actually 
peeled ofl' from the rock-wall; yet such portions as are intact show clearly the main incidents 
of the story and agree with tliose mentioned in the J at aka.' At the top of the fresco is a 
hill-scene in wliich a prince (or some god) is shown sitting on a ledge and pointing out with 
his forefinger the incidents painted below. Near the bottom of the fresco a ‘strong and big’ 
buffalo may be noticed, on whose back a monkey is perched who has mischievously put his 
paws over the eyes of the buffalo. The latter (the Bodhisattva), being of a forbearing nature, 
has taken no notice of the impertinence of the monkey. A little higher, in the middle of the 
fresco, the same monkey may be seen looking dejectedly towards another buffalo, who has 
thrown him down on the ground because the monkey had tried to tease him also, thinking 
him to be the same buffalo (the Bodhisattva) who had previously taken no notice of his 
pranks. 

In the original fresco the prince or god shown at the top appears in front of the buffalo 
in both incidents of the story. At the bottom he is warning the mischievous monkey with 
his forefinger not to tease the benevolent buffalo. In the episode painted above, the prince 
(or god) is watching the pitiful fate of the monkey who has been thrown down mercilessly by 
the other bufl'alo who was not the Bodhisattva. 

The figures of the buffaloes and the monkey arc cleverly drawn, otherwise the painting is 
of greater religious interest than artistic value.* 

' .'\ sunim-iry of the story .^s told in the fotata (ii, off upon tlie ground, drove Ills horn into the monkey’s 
262-3) ^ follows: heart, and trampled him to pieces. Sec also Ji 7 tnln-nu 7 li 7 , 

.At one time the Bodhisattva w.as born as a buffalo. No. 33, and Chnriyil Pitaia, ii, 5. Contes, No. 432, has a 
Growing strong and big, he used to range the hills and somewhat different version. 

mountains. Once, after grazing, when he was standing - Above the cell-door is painted a subject which .accord- 
under a pleasant tree, an impertinent monkey which w.as ing to Foucher may be connected with the story of a tame 
on that tree came down, and getting on the b.ack of the elephant who, at the time of the mating sc.ason, escapes 
buffalo voided there; then taking hold of one of the horns to the forest to return again to the stable (Prabhas."i- 
swung down from it by his tail and disported himself. The vad.lna in the Sntriihnhilra, No. 53, and the liodhisattvtl- 
Bodhisattva, being full of patience, kindness, and mercy, vadana-Kalpalatii, Nos. i and too). An elephant going 
took no notice at all of his conduct. This the monkey did at a trot may be seen at four places in the upper part of the 
again and again without any resentment on the part of the fresco. I'he representation is realistic; the tail of the 
Great Being. But once another buffalo, a savage beast, animal is stretched out, and the forelegs arc bent and the 
happened to come and stand under the same tree, when hind-legs c.\tcndcd backward. Lower down, on the left side 
the Bodhisattva was at another place. The wicked mon- of the painting, a king and queen are shown seated on a 
key, thinking it to be the animal on whom he had been throne with attendants on both sides. On the right side is 
playing such pranks with impunity, climbed on his back a swarthy figure, while on the left is a brown-faced male 
and did as before. The savage buffalo at once shook him attendant armed with a sword. His attitude suggests that 
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A YAKSHA OR A ROYAL GUARD 
Plate LI c 


The figure is painted on the face of the pilaster between the right and back corridors in Cave XFIl. 

I T may represent ayaksha or a royal guard, but what particularly strikes an art critic in this 
portrait is the air of foppishness which the painter has purposely introduced in order to 
please his own sense of humour. The calm, serene, religious expression of the guard’s face is 
not in consonance with his gaudy costume and extravagant jewellery. The striped material 
and the frilled ends of the borders of his dhoti unmistakably point to his being a man of 
fashion, an impression which is confirmed by bis rakish pose, the axis of the figure moving 
in an undulating line from head to feet. The treatment of the fingers with their well-set nails 
is also intended to give the idea of vapidity and vanity. The notion of youthfulness is well 
conveyed by the strong, well-proportioned limbs, and the various features of the portrait, 
when studied with due regard to the object which the painter had in mind, make this painting 
one of the best works of those executed in the fifth century a.d. at Ajanta. 


THE SIMHALA AVADANA 

« 

Plates LI^-LXIV^ 


The story is painted on the entire wall of the right corridor and is continued to the upper part of the pilaster between thts 
corridor and the one at the hack of Cave XFIL 

T he story which is painted at Ajanta differs slightly from the version given in Dwyava- 
dana (No. 36, pp. 523-8)* and contains some details of pataka. No. 196, according to 
which five hundred merchants, after the wreck of their boats, were cast ashore near a city of 
ogresses, who lured the merchants by their charms and provoked them to become their hus- 


he is telling something to the king. Below, in front of the 
throne, are five guards armed with daggers and swords (or 
short spears). The daggers are stuck into the dhotts which 
the guards wear round their waists. Towards the right is 
the stable of an elephant where a trough for water and a 
basin for food may be seen. The elephant, which accord- 
ing to the story had run away, has evidently now returned, 
since he is standing in the stable, and three persons are 
looking eagerly at him from a door which opens upon the 
palace enclosure ( ? enclave). The gate of the stable may be 
seen towards the right; it has a barrel-shaped roof Out- 
side the gate the figure of the elephant can be seen again. 
The mahavat is shown perched on the neck of the ele- 
phant, suggesting that he has succeeded in bringing the 
mad animal back to the stables. The fresco has become 
very black and the details of the painting are invisible, ex- 
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cept in the case of a few figures which can only be made 
out with much difficulty. The identification of the subject 
is therefore by no means certain. 

• A summary of the story as told in DivySvadSna has 
been made by Dr. R. N. Dandekar, the distinguished 
secretary of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
and his able assistant, Shri V. J. Rahurkar, and is given 
here with their kind permission; 

Formerly, at the time when king Simhakesarl ruled in 
Simhakalpa, there lived in that city a very rich merchant 
named Simhaka. His wife gave birth to a beautiful son, 
whom he named Simhala. In course of time, young Sim- 
hala became well versed in various arts and sciences. He 
then requested his father to allow him to go on a sea- 
voyage. The father tried to dissuade him from his intended 
voyage, but his advice proved of no avail. He finally 



PLATES LI/.-LXIV« 


bands. Afterwards, in the night-time, the ogresses began to slay and cat the merchants, who 
fell into a panic, and thought to themselves, ‘We must make our escape.’ The Bodhisattva, 
who was then born as a ‘flying horse’, passed over the city, and on seeing the merchants in 
their sad predicament was filled with compassion and ofl'ered to take them home. He con- 
veyed away as many as two hundred and fifty of the stranded merchants, and the rest, who 
did not avail themselves of his benevolent ofler, were destroyed by the ogresses. Now in the 
fresco at Ajanta the adoration of the miraculous horse has been given as much prominence 
as the courage of Sinihala, who vanquished the hosts of ogresses and after the conquest of their 
city became king of the place (TamradvTpa). The version given in the Divydvadaua lays 
stress only on the later events of the story and does not exalt the miraculous power of the 
horse or his benevolent instinct. 7'hc story is also given in Ma/tdvasiu^^ and by the time it 
was painted at Ajanta (fifth century) it liad evidently developed fresh features based on older 
legends combined with the later versions. 

The story begins on the rock-wall with the shipwreck-scene painted a little above the 
ground between the third and fourth cell-doors. It goes up above the top of the fourth cell- 


allowed him to go, hut warnctl him that he would have to 
encounter manv dangers on the way. Simhala then left 
Simhak.alp,“i, accompanied hy five hundred other merchant-., 
and carried with him ahundant merchandise. After visiting 
many places on the way he ultimately reached the seashore. 
During the vovage, all the other merchants were devoured 
by rUkshasis, and Sinihala was the only one to reach Jam- 
hudvlpa safclv. The rdhhaix who liad been entrusted 
with the killing of Sinihala was, however, urged by the 
other rilhshaits to carry out her task. She thereupon 
assumed a dreadful form and appeared before Simhala. But 
when the latter unsheathed his sword she w.as frightened 
and (led. 

In the meantime a merchant had arrived there from 
Madhyadcsi. The riikshasi fell at his feet and s.aid to 
him: ‘I am the daughter of the king of T.'imradvipa and 
was married to Simhala. During the vopgc his ship w.as 
wrecked in the sea. He therefore abandoned me, think- 
ing me to be inauspicious.’ When the merchant from 
Madhj-adcKi went to Sirnhala to ple.ad on behalf of the 
rSkshasi, Sirnhala told him that the woman w.as not a 
princess but a rdkshasJ. In the course of time Simhala 
returned home. The rdkshasi also, disguised as a beautiful 
damsel and carrying with her a handsome child resembling 
Simhala, went to Sirnhala’s house. The people took the 
child to be Simhala’s son and asked the woman where she 
came from. She told them the same story about her being 
the princess of Tamradvlpa and about her .abandonment by 
her husband Sirnhala. When the latter’s parents came to 
know of it, they asked him to forgive her and accept her. 
Sirnhala then exposed to them her re.al character. There- 
upon the rdkshasi went to the king and narrated the same 


story to him. To the king also Sitnhala e.xposcd her real 
clianacter. But the king, who w.as enamoured of her beauty, 
s.aid to him; ‘If you do not want her, give her to me.’ ‘She 
is a rdkshasi' replied Sinihala, ‘I will not give her to you 
nor will I prevent you from taking her.’ The king then 
admitted her to his harem. 

Afterwards the ;v7i;/j(7r/ administered a siceping-dose to 
the king and all his harem. She then went to the other 
rdkshasis and said to them: ‘Why do you trouble about an 
ordinary merchant like Sitiihala? I have given a sleeping- 
dose to king Siirihakesarl himself and all his harem. Come, 
let us devour them.’ All the rdkshasis accordingly went 
to the p.alace and devoured the king together with his 
whole family. In the morning the palace-doors were not 
opened and vultures were seen hovering over the buildings. 
All the people were stunned by the sight. When Sirnhala 
came to know of it, he went there and could c.asily guess 
what must have happened. He told the people that the 
king must have been killed by the rdkshasi. 'With a sword 
in his hand he then scaled the palace-gates and frightened 
aweiy the rdkshasis. He opened the doors, the ministers 
searched the palace, but no trace was to be found of the 
royal family. lit consultation with the people, the ministers 
then offered the throne to Sirnhala, who accepted the offer 
on condition that all people should obey him. In course of 
time Siriihala raised a powerful army and set out to drive 
aw.iy the rdkshasis from Tamradvlpa. When attacked by 
Sitnhala, the rdkshasis agreed to leave the island. It was 
then colonized by Sirnhala, and thereafter was called Sirn- 
haladvlpa after its conqueror. 

' Aiahdvastu, iii, 67 ff., and Coates, Nos. 37—59. 
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door, turns towards tlu- left, and rcaflics to the end of the wall, covering the upper part of 
(he pilaster there; thence it moves downwards and occupies the wall-surface between cell-doors 
I anil and 2 and 3. The portion of the fresco showing the shipwreck-scene is muclulamagcd 
(LXIII (/), hut the wreckage of two boats, cau*.ed either by the attack of sca-nionsters or by 
the striking ol the boats against a coral reef, can easily he made out. 'I'he coral growth and 


some sea-anemones with dentate leaves are shown at the bottom of the water. 'I'hc head of a 
white monster with a thick muzzle anil rahhit-like ears is visible between the two boats. 
.Another monster, painted red, has swallowed otie arm of a man who has fallen into the sea 
and seems to be entangled in weeds. I le is looking heljdessly upwards for succour. Another 
monster, whose muzzle is like that of a iiippopotamus, is chasing a man who has also fallen 
into the sea. The leatures of this man are well drawn, and his fi.ved look suggests terror and 
despair. 'I herc are some large lishes around the boat, two of which appear to be of colossal 
size; they may be sharks, which abound in the Indian Ocean. 'I'wo men may also be noticed 
holding ropes which would seem to have been thrown from the boats in an attempt at rescue. 
’I'hey are both near the bow of the boat, in the rear. The drawing of the head of the man 
shown in front exhibits clever workmanship; the artist has placed high lights on the lip, nose, 
and forehead in order to show the refined features of the figure to advantage. Some men may 
be seen still in the wrecked boats; iti the rear vessel, a tall, strong man is visible at the end of the 
boat, atul he is perhaps the steersman. Another stalwart figure is holding firmly to the rear 
mast near the stern. 'I here is another figure, the head of which is now destroyed, who is 
clinging to the mizzenmast of the boat, with his arm round it. In the front boat there arc also 
two men, and one of them, in the bows, holds in his hands a box tied with string. The box 
evidently contains some precious articles which the merchant docs not want to lose, even when 
in peril of his life. 'Fhe man behind this merchant holds a rope in his hands with a view to 
throwing a line to such passengers as have fallen into the sea and whose lives he is attempting 
to save. At the top right corner of the fresco there are three men, painted in different colours, 
struggling in the water to escape from monsters which are approaching them (Plate LXIII a). 

The next scene represents the island of the ogresses, who, having by their blandishments 
and physical charms enticed the merchants who were cast ashore there, and having spent the 
day with them in play and feasting, assumed their real appearance at night and devoured 
them. 

The gay revels indulged in during the day are depicted by the artist with great zest, and 
some of the figures, in their grace of pose, refinement of features, and details of dress and orna- 
ment, rank among the finest specimens of the art of Ajanta. Although the fresco, owing to 
the deterioration of the wall-surface, shows large gaps, five pairs may still be seen in the middle 
enjoying themselves in pavilions or sheimtyanas set up in the island. The most prominent pair, 
shown in the upper part of the wall between tlie third and fourth cell-doors, consists of a 
slim, dark-skinned person sitting with an ogress who is also dark in colour. The male figure 
has placed his arm round the shoulders of the woman, who is looking coquettishly at him and 
appears to be pleased with his lack of restraint. The graceful pose of the female figure and 
the firm outline of her body exhibit art of a high order. A little higher, above the fourth cell- 
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door (Plate LXIV^z), four more pairs may be seen. In the pillared pavilion at the extreme 
left side a short-statured, pretty woman is ofiering a cup of wine to her companion, who, as 
is suggested by his pose, is in a dallying mood. The next pair, shown sitting under a shamtyana 
to the right of the first pair, shows a dark woman sitting almost in the lap of the male figure. 
She has stretched her arm across the chest of her companion in order to encircle his neck, and 
in this action her sun has slipped down to her waist. The facial features of this couple arc 
somewhat obliterated, but the outline of the body shows perfect command of drawing. Below 
this pair a woman wearing a green silk cholt and striped sari may be seen sitting on one of the 
upper rungs of a bamboo ladder, perhaps trying to listen to the amorous conversation going 
on in the sfiamiyana set up above. Farther on the right is anotlier couple sitting in a pillared 
room. The room has flower-beds and trees in front of it; and at a lower level an amazon mav 
be noticed, armed with a long straight sword which she has placed on her shoulder. There is 
another woman to be seen between the two right-hand pillars of the pavilion, whose duty 
may also be to guard the pavilion. This may be the room of the queen of the ogresses. The 
features of the queen (?) arc indistinct, but the pose suggests that she is flirting with her male 
companion. 

In the second row, to the left of the woman sitting on the ladder, a dark woman has fallen 
asleep, or is in a state of inebriation, at which the male figure is struck with astonishment. 
A maidscr\-ant has brought some edibles for the couple; she is shown standing behind them. 
Another maidservant is sitting in front of the couch on which the dark woman is resting. 
The coifl'urc of the dark woman, which consists of a scries of rolls of hair arranged one above 
the other, is well rendered. The outline of the body of this woman, who is in a reclining 
position, is also worthy of notice. 

The coifl'ure of another figure, altliough the painting is much damaged, shows a highly 
developed style of iiair-drcssing and consequently an advanced stage of culture in the social 
life of the people (Plates LXII and LXV/5).‘ The features of the woman are also very refined. 
She was probably in the close embrace of a male figure wliosc hand may be noticed round 
her neck and left shoulder. The woman has amorously clasped the wrist of her male com- 
panion, and the emotion felt by her is expressed by the artist in her almost visibly quivering 
fingers. 

Above the fourth cell-door, at the top right corner, a white horse can be seen- which is 
looking with horror at the daylight revels, and evidently anticipating the dreadful fate which 
awaits the merchants during the night. He has opened his mouth and exposed his teeth, as 
if to say, wants to go home ? Who wants to go home?’^ Sinihala, who by prescience has 
guessed the probable fate of his companions, accepts the offer of the ‘white horse’ and escapes 
from the island. The artist has shown two groups of men and women in front of the horse; 
the group close to the animal shows a chief and a green-skinned woman in the forefront and 
two other male figures behind. The chief probably represents Sirnhala, and the green woman 
the ogress who wants to go with him. They are both in an attitude of reverence before the 

* Lady Hcrringham has published a reconstruction of * Tlic white colour of the horse is specially mentioned 
the subject. Ajanta Frescoes, Plate XXVII, Fig. 44. in the Jalaka, ii, 90. 3 
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horse. The pose and the features of the green woman are very attractive. The other group, 
which is shown to the left at some distance, represents those merchants who refused to accept 
the offer of the horse and continued to enjoy themselves. One merchant (.?) — a dark-skinned 
figure — is represented with a cup of wine in his right hand. 

The departure of Simhala on the back of the white flying horse is painted above, but 
before describing it we may note two other aspects of the character of the ogresses, showing 
how they behaved with their visitors, because these matters are mentioned in the Jataka 
and are also represented on the rock-wall at Ajanta (Plates LXI-LXII).' The artist, side by 
side with the scene in which the ogresses are shown enjoying themselves with the merchants, 
has painted them as ordinary women, adorned and bedecked, even ‘with children on their 
hips’, when they approach the merchants during the day-time. This deceptive power of theirs 
may be noticed in the group shown a little above the main tent, on the right side, in which 
five women (ogresses) are represented, one holding a child in her arms. The other scene is 
gruesome in the extreme, since it shows the ogresses in their real form, with grey, woolly, 
unkempt hair, wild, staring eyes, and loose breasts, drinking human blood in cups, or munch- 
ing the entrails of the victims whose chests and bellies they have ripped open. The artist has 
shown as much imagination in depicting the ugly, disgusting features of the ogresses as he 
showed in drawing the comely figures of the women represented in the gayer scenes. They 
are all armed with large curved knives like the dao of the present day. One of them, a grey 
figure, is sitting on the chest of her victim; another is drinking his blood. 

Above this loathsome scene is shown the flight of the miraculous horse in the air, with 
Simhala on his back and other merchants clinging to the different parts of his body. Accord- 
ing to the Jataka ‘some laid hold of his tail’. The fresco in its upper part has become very 
dark, but two giant figures are clear, who are holding the hoofs of the miraculous horse; 
they may represent either more merchants or guardian spirits come to protect the horse 
against the attack of the ogresses. The latter seems more likely, since a little farther towards 
the left are represented some figures which have been thrown down from the air, evidently 
either by those who are sitting on the back of the horse or by those accompanying him in his 
flight. The horse can be traced, as if flying in the air, above the figures of those who have 
fallen down (Plate LXI). 

The next scene represents the miraculous horse alighting near a gateway and Simhala 
kneeling before him in gratitude for saving his life (Plates LV and LVI a). The artist from 
this incident onward follows largely the version given in Divyavadana, although scenes 
regarding the honouring of the miraculous horse which are not mentioned in the latter work 
are inserted here and there. To describe the story in proper sequence, the next scene on the 
rock-wall following Sirnhala’s return to his native place, Simhakalpa, represents a beautiful 
woman with a child at the royal court. The woman is probably the ogress, who by some 
supernatural power has followed Simhala and has brought with her the child of her illicit 
union with the youth (Plate LV). Close by, Simhala may be seen again with another person, 
perhaps one whom the raja had deputed to make inquiry into the matter. The drawing of the 

• Jataka, ii, 89-90. 
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figures of the ogress and the young Siiphala shows considerable beauty of line, althougli their 
facial features are obliterated. According to the Dhyavadiiua the ogress pleaded thus: ‘I am 
the daughter of the king of Tfimradvlpa and have been married to Sinihala. During the 
voyage, his ship was wrecked in the sea; he therefore abandoned me, considering me to be 
inauspicious.’ The king, who is sitting on a throne at the end of a pillared hall, is enamoured 
by the assumed beauty of the ogress, and supposing her story to be the truth, says to Simhala: 
‘If you do not want her, give her to me.’ ‘She is a rakshasl^ replied Sinihala; ‘I will not 
give her to you, nor will I prevent you from taking her.’ The riija chooses to admit the ogress 
to his harem, and he sends some ladies of the court to receive her. In the fresco they arc five 
in number, and the lady in front of the group, who is of a dark comple,\-ion, holds a goblet 
of liquor with grapes piled over it for the refreshment of the newly wedded wife of the raja. 
The features, coilTures, costumes, and poses of these ladies arc c.\’quisitc, and further, to add a 
comic cfi'ect to the composition, the artist has painted with the ladies a dwarf who is carrying, 
on a tray placed on his head, some sacred plants growing in vases for the ceremony to be 
performed at the reception of the raja’s new bride. The body of the dwarf is bent in an 
uncomely manner under the heavy load of the tray. The most striking figure of the fresco 
is, however, the representation of the brahman minister, who is dressed in along white coat 
and is shown leaning on a long staff in front of the raja. Tlic artist has drawn his facial lines 
in such a manner as to indicate a grave temperament and an iron will, and the portrait may 
remind some of the skilful character-painting of the famous Dutch painter Rembrandt. The 
raja has inclined his head towards the minister to indicate that he is listening with attention 
to the advice of the latter, but the e.vpression of his face in the original fresco suggests joy 
in the possession of a beautiful bride. There arc two ladies behind flic throne of the r.aja and 
two more to the left of the minister, and a fifth one sitting on the floor near the throne of the 
raja; the faces of all five betray feelings of anxiety at the wrong choice of the rajii. The heads 
of two more ladies may be noticed in the window overlooking the room where the raja is 
sitting. Their eyes also show consternation and sorrow at the unhappy event. 

The line-work of the fresco is largely obliterated now, but such detail as remains shows 
the marvellous command of the artist in drawing, his refined taste in the choice of poses and 
drapery, and his consummate skill in the blending of colours. Tlic arrangement of the figures 
is perfect, showing a feeling for rhythm as well as a sense of perspective. The pillars of the 
hall also convey the idea of space and distance. 

Adjoining the court-scene towards the left is another, representing the lustration of a lady 
who is probably the newly chosen wife of the raja (Plates 'L d and LV). She is scantily 
dressed, but there is nothing provocative in her attitude; on the contrary the beauty of her 
limbs combined witli the serene expression of her face suggests an almost religious aura, and 
she appears to be more of a goddess than an ordinary woman. One gam is holding an 
umbrella over her head, two other similar beings arc plying fly-whisks. Another garia is 
bringing on his head a stool on which the lady is to sit when bathed and perfumed. His 
companion has poured ajar full of sacred water on the ground where the lustration-stool is to 
be placed. The artist, to add to the religious symbolism of the subject, has shown the lady 
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poised on a lotus-flower, and a similar flower is carved on the stool on which she is to sit. She 
further holds a lotus in a dainty manner between her fingers, with two of which she has also 
made a chakra or ring. There is a gatm^ a little above, towards the left, who is felicitating the 
lady by raising both his hands. The entire composition shows artistic and religious elements 
blended in a happy style, and the subject, for its exquisite workmanship and graceful lines, 
has been aptly compared by some European art critics with Botticelli’s Birth oj Venus m. the 
Accademia delle Belle Arti in Florence. 

To the left of the court-room, which was apparently meant for public audience, the artist 
has shown in the fresco the inner buildings of the royal palace, which were entered by two 
lofty gateways, each at some distance from the other (Plate LIII). On entering from the 
first gateway the raja has seated himself on a throne and is holding a meeting of his council, 
in which his minister, the religious head, and several chiefs of the state are represented. The 
minister is sitting on a chair in front of the raja; behind the minister is the chief bhikshu (the 
sage of the court), as may be guessed from his robe and close-cropped hair. Close to the 
bhikshu are two other persons, one of a ruddy complexion and the other painted dark brown. 
Below, towards the right, is the woman (ogress) with the child, whose plaint is being recon- 
sidered by the raja in council. Facing the raja and the minister are seated four chiefs, one of 
whom, at the extreme left end, is w'earing a crown. They are all sitting on the floor and look- 
ing with astonishment at the w'oman, as is indicated by the gestures of their fingers. The 
artist has given different skin-colours and varying casts of feature to these chiefs with the 
object of showing that they belong to different clans. In the forecourt are two horses held by 
grooms who hold the reins of the horses in their hands; one of them has also a short whip. 
On the right are four soldiers armed wdth curved swords and large shields of semicircular 
shape. The check-pattern on the coverings of these last perhaps represents conventionally the 
rhinoceros-skin of which shields were usually made in ancient times. 

The line-work of the fresco has been much obliterated by the passage of time, yet such 
detail as has survived shows superior technical skill and high intellectual qualities in the 
painter. 

The next scene of the story is painted on the left side of the second cell-door, and represents 
the arrival of Sirnhala at the inner gateway of the palace after hearing of the destruction 
caused by the ogresses in the royal palace. There are two horses, one of a white colour — 
probably the one which helped Sirnhala in his escape from the island of ogresses and has 
brought him here as well, and the other green (grey), belonging to the court-official who has 
informed Sirnhala of the disaster. Two soldiers are showm in front of the horses, one of whom 
is armed with a long straight sword, and the other with a curved weapon. The headgear of 
the groom standing by the grey horse is worthy of notice. It is a peaked cap with flaps at the 
sides which can be turned down to cover the ears as a protection against the cold. Below is 
shown the figure of the minister, seated on a chair in a melancholy mood, and pointing with 
his forefinger to the catastrophe that has befallen the inmates of the palace. The portion of 
the fresco on the right side, close to the cell-door, has peeled off and consequently the other 
figures once represented in the scene are no longer visible. 
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To add to tlic tragic cllcct of the incident the artist has painted two more scenes in the 
lower part of the fresco (Plates LIII and LXVr/). In one of them, to the left of the second 
cell-door, three chiefs are shown sitting on chairs, and in front of them arc two officials seated 
on the door, one ot them pointing with his finger to the royal apartments and his companion 
showing astonishment by his gestures. 'I'o the right of these officials arc four guards standing 
at attention, with naked swords raised in their hands. Tiie curled folds of the dhotis of these 
soldiers, although artistic to a degree, do not suit tlie dress of a warrior; similarly the styles 
of their hair show them to be men of fashion rather than hardy fighting men. The chiefs 
sitting on chairs and the officials iit front arc perhaps the members of tbc raja’s council, whom 
he consulted when choosing the ogress as his wife {supra, p. 88), and who arc now shown 
discussing the measures to be adopted with regard to the situation. The other scene, to the 
right of the first cell-door, represents the rani’s parlour, in which the raja’s throne with a 
bolster placed at the back of it is shown vacant, and the rani is mourning in front of it. She 
is sitting on the ground and in her grief has placed her head on the palm of her left hand. 
The sage (r minister) of the court is sitting in front of the riinl, and although a part of his 
figure is destroyed owing to the perishing of the fresco, the positions of his hand and head 
suggest that he, too, is in a sorrowful mood. In the forecourt of the parlour seven guards are 
in attendance, six of whom are armed with swords and shields, while one holds a long staff 
in his hand. He is wearing a full-sleeved white coat, while the others arc naked down to their 
waists. The artist, for the sake of variety, has given varying tints to the faces and forms of 
these guards. 

The bed-room of the raja lias been shown in the uppermost stage of a three-story building, 
the main features of which are its pillared rooms and carved friezes. The upper part of the 
fresco being very dark and also badly damaged, the full detail of the bed-chamber and its 
occupants cannot be made out. A couch with siiort legs can, however, be traced in the 
middle apartment in which the raja would be sleeping. His figure may be identified by his 
crown. A woman may also be descried sitting on the raja’s chest. The head of the woman is 
destroyed, but the fact that she is a woman is certain from the lower limbs of her body as 
well as from the ornaments she is wearing round her ankles. According to the story, this 
woman must be the rahhasl who, after killing the riija, sat on his chest to suck his blood. 

The second stage of the building, as represented in the fresco, is somewhat clearer. There 
arc three apartments; the middle one, which is larger than the other two, projects towards 
the front in the form of a spacious pillared balcony. In the left apartment there are three 
ladies; the middle one, who is of heavy build, has fainted at the sight of the ogresses, and her 
companion on the left is supporting her from behind. The third lady, to be seen near a 
column, is horror-struck and has placed her hand on her chin. In the middle apartment there 
are three ogresses and also three ladies who have been attacked by them. At the top a red 
ogress has clutched the back knot of the hair of the lady close to her, and is attempting to 
cut it with the dagger which she holds in her right hand. Another ogress, of a paler com- 
plexion, has thrown down a lady and has placed her foot on the lady’s body in order to 
trample her to death. Yet another ogress, who is also of a pale complexion, holds a dagger in 
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lu-r lijtlir h.uul .m.l .1 cup in lu r IrA. I'rniu tlu- cup - hr i-. evidently driiikitip tlic blood ofn 
victim. I be third l.tdy ot the p.d.u'c li.i’. .u-.uiued ;i po'c 'bov. iiip her terrf)r i)V Martitig back- 
W.tid-. .Iiid In-ndiiu; her l).uly .uv.iy from her .u-.iil.mt. .‘^be b;f. abo placed one band on her 
he.id .uii! the other on her I're.c.t (I'l.itr Idi!). 

In the .ip.trtment on the ripht-h.ind -ide there i«. oniv one ogre", and three ladic‘.. The 
opte h.c. pluns;ed .1 d.ipger into the abdomen of the I.uiy in front of her, and having filled 
her I up with blood 'he i* drinking it. I be blooii which b.c- trickled from the wound of the 
victim m.iy he -ern in •trc.il;' over her body. ‘I'he other two ladie- have been .‘-ci/ed with 
hoiror, .ind one of them, to > tippre . her cry, h.c pl-tced her band on her mouth. Tbc other 
l.idy i' .d- o much e\i itecl, .md in an eltort to control her tcrnir die ha‘. placed her bands on 
her bre.c t. 

I he arti't h.i followed the vrr ion of the D:' and p.iintcd vultures hovering over 

the p.d.ice. < )ne bird i-. pen he. i oil the lofty gateway of the building, and another is sitting 
in the toreiourt and pnking a pietc of Imman tic b (Plate I-IIl), In the midst of these 
grue ome .md dre.uiful Mirrouniiing , .‘'inihala i'. ‘hown climbing up the stejw of a wooden 
ladder to drne a'.\ay the demon \'.omcn, I le i' armed \'.ith a long swonl which has frightened 
the ogrc' C'', and they .ire 'em running awav from the roof, cornice'-, and walls of the palace 
to w. Inch they had i limbed in order to kill the ladic-- of the bcii-chambcr and thereby appease 
their appetite tor hum.m lic'-h and bloo.l. 'I be ogre s neare-t to .'^iriihala, shown above the roof 
(d'thc r.lni's parlour, hold’- a bell in her right hand and a piece r>f tlcsh in her left. She was 
probably acting as a 'cntincl, and the bell w.c- to be incd to give an alarm to her party against 
danger. .A reii vulture has swo'ipcd down and fl.vcd its beak into the piece of tlcsh in the hand 
of this ogrc's in onicr to snatch it from her. .A little aluwc is a j>ale dcrtion bolding a woman 
of a greenish colour in her cruel grasp. Towards the left, vulturc.s mav be seen flying 
over the pieces of lic'b which arc lying bclo’.v on the tioor. lu’gbt of these birds can be 
counted in the original fresco, and the lotig nakcil necks of some of them arc painted very 
realistically. 

I’artbcr up, at the right ciul of the lintel of the ccll-<loor, is a red ogress with bulging 
evcballs, protruding tusks like those of a boar, and disbevclleil hair. In her left band, which 
is raised, she has a juecc of tlcsh, while with the forefinger of her right band .she is making a 
sign as a warning to the other ogresses. A crow may be seen snapping at the piece of flesh 
which she lias in her hatul. Her attitude, springing up with bent knees, show that she is 
intended to he shown living upwards. Near by, towards the left, is another white demon, 
holding a cup with rctl stripes (.^streaks orhuman blood). 'I'lirec birds of prey have swooped 
down from the air to snatch the contents of the cup. Farther to the right is another ogress 
of a pale complc.vion and frightful appearance, holding a red cup with round pieces of human 
flesh piled in it. .A vulture has come down close to the cup to share its contents. 

The flight of the ogresses is continued on the face of the pilaster on the left side of the 
corridor, and the figures of five of these creatures may he traced in the original fresco, though 
the upper two, being very dark, arc not clear in the reproduction (Plate LI i^). The red 
ogress at the top, on the left side, holds the leg of a victim; tlic next below’ her h.as a cup of 
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blood in her left hnnd nnd something else, perliaps a lump of flesh, in her right. The third 
ogress, wlio is of a dark comple.vion, agaiti holds the leg of a victim in her hand. The legs of 
these ogresses are again drawn in such a manner as to suggest that they are flying up in the air. 

.After driving away the ogresses from the palace Siinhala led a large army to chastise the 
latter for the havoc which they had wrought by killing the raja with his family and atten- 
dants. 'rhe army, which includes elephant-riders, footmen, and cavalry, is shown coming 
out from the city-gate. Siinhala is riding on a white elephant and is accompanied by two 
chiefs who arc riding on two separate elephants, one of them being dark grey and the other a 
pinkish grey, 'fhese chiefs have umbrellas over their heads, held by their attendants, but 
with a view to showing their devotion to Siinhala and their sense of being his vassals, they 
carry fly-whisks in their hands. Sinihala h.as a crown on his hc.ad, which shows that he has 
now been acknowledged as king bv the people of Siinhakalpa following the death of Siniha- 
kcsarl at the hand of the riikshiisls. 'rherc are a number of footmen behind the elephants 
holding spears and fl.ags. Some of the banners have tufts of hair at the top. Tufts of hair, 
probably of yak’s tail, have also been used for the adornment of the elephants. The elephants 
arc further bedecked with disks and bands of jewellery, fi.ved round their foreheads and 
trunks. .As usual, they arc drawn with much realistic cfl'cct, and the swaying of their trunks 
as they move forward is admirably represented. Tlte white and pink elephants have entwined 
their trunks as they pace forward, to intiicatc their attachment to one another. There is a 
company of footmen in front of the elephants who arc armed either with spears or with 
swords and shields, these footmen being so placed in the marching column that each swords- 
man has by lus side a spearman, first on his right and then on his left, througliout the line of 
men. The artist, for the sake of variety, has given varying colours and different features to 
these soldiers, apparently to show that the troops are of mi.ved races. Their upper garment 
is a half-sleeved jacket so short that it covers only the chest, and the waist is c.vposcd. 

Below, the army is shown crossing the sea in boats, which arc interesting from the point of 
view of their shape and their holding capacity. Beginning from the left side, the first boat 
has four horsemen in it. 'I'he horses of three riders arc visible, but the mount of the fourth is 
concealed by the three steeds in front of him. The fourth rider is, however, visible. The 
riders arc armed with long spears, two of which have square flags attached to their heads. 
The artist, to indicate the spirited nature of the horses, has shown them almost prancing in 
the boats. One animal is silver-grey, another bay, and another steel-grey. They arc bedecked 
with tufts on their heads and ears, and have other ornaments on their chests. The boat is of 
a long curvilinear shape, decorated with carving along its upper board and at the bows. At 
the latter place a dragon’s head is represented which c.vhibits clever workmanship. The long 
tongue of the dragon is shown protruding from the jaws in an ingenious style. Lower down, 
the paws of the dragon arc also shown carved in the keel of the boat. Two oars may also be 
noticed along that side of the boat wliich is visible; there would, of course, be two more out 
of sight on the other side. Three more boats of the same design may be seen in front which 
are carrying elephants. There is only one animal in each boat. The size of the elephants 
appears too large in the painting compared with that of the boats in which they are being 
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I’-irricil, tlu- idr.i rvidciitly ht itii; t<i ifiilic'.itr tlir uiIo-mI hull; of (he niiituah.' 'flierc 

arc /,7( (houdah' ) i>u the liarl:*. id (hr rlt-jdiatit*. to protect the rider*, from tlic mi'.'.ilcs 
diM-hat ired lyv the euemy. ‘The rider* of all three elephauf., iiicludiiij; Siiphnln hiri)'.c]r, arc 
“-hootiiii; arrou .. .it the hu i e . id the deiitous v.'liit h have a* * rinhled on the ‘.hore in front, and 
appear to he enpaped in the lipht. < hiivcr^ filled uith arrou*. tnav he noticed attached to the 
•.iilc*. of the houdah*-. The po e of the <7,„v /,,v,7 < ittinp on the haunchc* of the pink elephant 
i*. very iharaiteri*tic. lli*. headpear uith a ta- el at the top i*. al*o worthy of notice. 'I hc 
fi.'Ju’v.m ‘^ittinp on tlu- nnl:* of the elephant', are uatchinp the propre**. of the i)attle with 
I onsiderahle c\i itenient, and one of them, in the middle, h.i* turned hi*, head away, evidentiv 
heinp horrified hy the '■ipht, or ui hinp to avoiii 'onie mi^'ile thrown at him hy the enemy. 

I he po.uK u hii h they hold in their hand*, to rrpulate the movement*, of the animals arc clear 
in the paiittinp. liehind the elephant*, numerou* hanner*. and spear-heads can he seen, the 
Stalls of uhich are evidently held hy to ittnrn rnarchinp ‘ide hy ‘idc uith the elcphant-ridcr.s. 

It appears that the landinp has already taken place, 'ituc both horsemen and footmen of 
.‘'iinhala’s army can hr seen near the ripht ent! of the fresco, uhcrc a frapment of the painting 
has peeled oti. .■\t the t>)p. four s'.arriors mav he made out, one of uhom, riding on a white 
horse, has been hit uith an arrou in hi* abdomen and is hravelv {’idling out the arrow. Helow, 
a preen (silver-prey) horse has fallen doun on his hack, uhile his rider is held doun by the 
animal's neck and forclcp*, under uhich he has fallen. Xcar hv, a demon has broken the 
lance of a soldier of Sindiala's army, uho is lookitip furiously at her. She has a viper entwined 
round her neck. .At the hack of this figure a soldier is threatening another demon with his 
suord. Helow, near the bottom of the fresco, is yet another 'oldicr who has been wounded in 
his belly, spilling out his entrails; he is pressing them hack with his hands. On the left side 
of this .solilicr there is an ogress uho has raised her hands as if to heg for mercy. Her hair 
and I’cndcnt breasts e.vhihit the artist’s hi/arre imagination, t’losc to this ogress there is a 
second who has sci'/cd the hair of a .soldier with one hand and his wrist with the other. The 
soldier has evidently tried to attack the ogress with his .sword. The features of this ogress 
show very c.xact drawing. Ikdow, there arc three ogresses, each in a different pose; one has 
placed her hands on the ground, another has joined and stretched them out in front, and the 
third is saluting. T hese attitudes suggest that the demons have acknowledged the military 
prowe.ss of Siinhala and arc prepared to surrender. T he facial exjiression of the second ogress 
suggests that she is appalled at the ferocity of her companions. .Above, another fight is shown 
between a soldier of Siinhala’s army and a mlcshasl. T he soldier is armed with a sword, while 
the ogress holds a large knife with a curved blade in her right hand, and to frighten the 
soldier she has raised up her left hand as if she would cither strike him or catch hold of his 
sword with that hand. Farther U}'i, another ogress may be noticed who has placed her hands 

' Griffiths on this point svritc-s; ‘Thoc ni.iy he thought indiention of the in.mim.itc and merely accessor)’ vessels, 
open to the criticism on Raphael's Cartoon of the Draught to find sp.ice for c.\pressiori, intelligible to his public, of the 
of Fishes, vi?., that his boat is too small to carry his elephants and horses, and their riders, necessary to his 
figures. The Indian artist h.-cs used Raphael’s treatment for story.’ The Paintings cf jijanta, vol. i, p. 38. 

Raphael’s rc.ason; preferring, b)’ reduced and conventional 
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round the neck of a soldier with the intention of tlirottling him. 'I'lic eyes of tlie soldier Iiave 
bulged out in the struggle. ;\t the top are three ntore ogresses, flying in the air with the 
object ot attacking the elephant-riders. One of them in front holds a spear, tlie middle one 
has the trtitik of a tree in her arms to hurl at the head of the enemy, and the third iiolds a 
piece ol rock ott the palm of her hand for the same purpose. All three show a threatening 
attitude, and arc iruiicating with their forefingers and the wild gestures of their eyes the 
danger which lies ahead from Siiiihala’s army. ’I'lie ogress in front has, however, been liit in 
the forehead by an arrow (Plates LV, LIX />, and LX).' 

rhe three episodes into which the subject is diviiled, viz. the march of the army, the 
crossing of the ■‘ca. and the fight with the ogresses, which arc painted continuously, give a 
most vivid picture of the military cxpctlitions of early times, both in regard to equipment and 
the arrangemetu <'f units. ’1‘iic weirs! clement of tlic myth is fully shown in the uncanny 
flgurcs of the ogrc‘scs. and although some of the detail may be conventional to a degree, tlic 
p.iinting as a whole undouhteilly ranks amongst the greatest works of art in the world during 
the contemporarv period. 

Immcdiatclv above the battlc-sccnc the artist has painted the .'Jhltishekti of Sirnbala, which 
ccrcmonv would have preceded his formal assumption of the kingship of Tamradvlpa, men- 
tioned in the iXk -.J: fitnhala is shown sitting on a throne, with the royal crown on his 
head and other state ieweb round his neck, arms, and wrists. 1 Ic holds a conical fruit (mango 
or coconut) in his right hand, the religious symbol of fertility. Two male attendants are 
pouring the water of consecration over his body, while two more hold fly-whisks in their 
hands. 'I hc hutcr have cr>v,vns nti their heads and appear to he vassal-chiefs. In front of the 
throne arc two t:r<nip' of men and women, the mcmhcr.s of the royal orchestra and some other 
pal.ace-scrvants. Tlic t:r<nip on the right side consists of five men, two of whom arc drummers 
and the otlicr tiircc stewards in charge of the royal household. One of them in front holds the 


roy.al apparel, the next on the right side has .t tray in his hands containing articles of toilet 
and /.vb (worship) which arc to he <ccn in flasks and beakers. .Another steward, near the 
f,e<;.vr;Ihcarcr on the .'i"ht side of the throne, is abo holding a tray, which doubtless contained 
similar article-, hut as die frc‘cn has peeled ofl at that place the shape and the nature of tlic-sc 
.articles cannot he determined. Of the two drummers to he seen at the right end of the 


frc'cc, one holds an clontja.tcd ilouhlc drum and the other a rountl instrument. 

On the corresponding'side, towards the left, arc five women, and one male figure who is 
plavintr on a drum. .Amone tlic five women three liold cymhab in their delicate fingers, and 
thc'rcmainine two arc engaged in dancing. These two arc wearing crowms of flowers on 
their heads. The most striking features of this cccnc arc the graceful po'cs of the musicians 
and the artbtic folds of tlicir lower garments— the dh'itls which arc worn by men, and the 
:arls bv women. Tiic coifuircs of the women arc equally attractive, and the care which the 
anist has bestowed on the drawing of their soft, shapely fingers, arranged in difTcrent ways to 


' .•'srr.orp t}.': v. mt'ons of v." 
prob.r!y v-it-i ven- sLirp cs'. 
cr.re-.r in order to inflict ses'e: 
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express the sensitive nature of their sex, cannot hut evoke the highest praise from the con- 
noisseur (Plates LV, LVIII, and LX). 

It is extremely likely that in the celebration of the victory of Simhala over the ogresses 
the adoration of the miraculous white horse who helped Sitnhala in his escape from their 
island would have been an imjiortant ceremony. Accordingly the artist of Ajanta has painted 
a long scene in which the wliite horse is first shown ahead of a magnificent procession of 
elephant-riders and footmen, and is finally worshipped by a party of soldiers; the latter incident 
is painted on the rock-wall side hv side with the representation of the lustration of Simhala 
(Plates LV, LVII, and LVIII ,/).' 

'Phe procession starts from the royal palace and jiasses through the principal street, some 
shops of which are represented in the fresco. One of them is probably a vegetable and fruit 
shop, since several pumpkins or gourds are shown hanging from the lintel. The second shop, 
on the right side, is not clear because the drawing here, owing to the breaking up of the 
fresco surface, has been destroyed. 'Phe next shop, farther towards the right, represents two 
women, one of whom is weighing something (.^a hunch of bananas) in the scales, while the 
other is the customer (Plate LIV^/).' Above, two elephants may be seen, one of whom is 
pinkish-grey and the other white.- Siiiihala (?) and another chief arc riding on these elephants. 
They are sitting in haiuliis (howdahs) whieh hide their bodies. Quivers filled with arrows can 
be seen suspended along the sides of the howdahs, and as the attendants around and in front 
of the elephants are all armed, the procession ofi'ers altogether an impressive spectacle. The 
uniforms of the attendants differ: some are clad in long white coats, the majority in short 
jackets with half-sleeves, and a few in coats of ordinary size (medium). The complexion, 
features, and accoutrements of the soldier close to the trunk of the elephant, on the right side, 
are worthy of notice. Two sturdy attendants hold long stall's with triple banners immediately 
behind the miraculous horse. The presence of the banners imparts an additional air of majesty 
and dignity to the horse. The artist has further displayed consummate skill in drawing the 
portrait of the horse, showing his high breeding in tbe slender and well-proportioned legs, 
and his pride of race in the arched neck and dignified gait. 

The figure of the horse near the end of the scene is also most imposing, and the artist, with 
a view to impressing the onlooker with the inner powers of the sacred animal, has given a 
certain brightness to his eyes which bespeak his joyous and benign nature. The horse is 
surrounded by a company of soldiers, who, as their steps suggest, are walking round him, and 
when they come in front of him in the course of their circumambulation they salute by 
raising both hands. Two soldiers, one of a fair complexion and the other ruddy, who have 
thus come in front, are saluting the horse in the same manner. Close to the ring of soldiers, 
on the right side, three persons have prostrated themselves on the ground in adoration. The 
dhotis worn by the soldiers are of a striped material which may be silk, but the use of such 

' As the fresco has become very dark the shopkeepers council-meeting where the plaint of the ogress against 
and the wares of the shops are not clear in the reproduction. Simhala was considered (supra, p. 88). This person may be 

^ Above the shops, to the left of the elephants, there is Simhala, but as the figure is broken the identification is 
the figure of a dwarf conducting a person towards the not certain. 
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stuiVs combined with the ornamental folds and the decoration of the hair wit!) flowers oh- 
screed above (p. ^z) betrays a kiitd of effeminacy particularly noticeable in the dress of a 
warrior. 'Vhey arc all. however, armed with swords, the blades of some being curved and 
others straight. Behind the horse a dark figure wearing a long white coat may also he noticed. 
He is probably the groom attending to the horse during the ceremony. 

.Apart from conventional incongruities such as the dress of the soldiers or the decoration 
of their hair, the beauty of the line-drawing of the figures and the vividness of the entire 
compoMtion arc such as to engro'-s the attention of the art-critic and prevent him from dw'clling 
on minor fault'-. 


A 


'I'OHJrr SCENE 


P/atr LX1\7- 


Tr.f it ' r-.V ; i- f^r :•///■> / ‘I (hr l/t’.ift'! the Jr:-;! 1/ tirh in Cir. t Xl'll 


T his 'cene repre'cnt^ a prince^'- engaged in her toilet, with two maids and a female 
dwarf in attendance. One maid, v\ho is standing in a graceful manner, holds the c/iaitn, 
while the other has a tray in her hands, containing reipiisites of the toilet in artistically shaped 
phials and vase--. 'I'hc dwarf has a sack slung on her fwck, which probably contains various 
parts of the princess's raiment. The poses of .dl the four persons iit the group arc very typic.al 
and show tiot only the ntanner- of the court life of those days but abo in an indirect way the 
feelings of the per-ons represented. The princess !«, looking into a mirror which she holds in 
her left hand, while in the right she has either a flower or a sachet (?) of perfume to apply to 
her face. The daintv wav in which the princess holds this requisite of the toilet indicates a 
per.'on accustomed to luxury and refined surroundings. Her emotional reactions arc further 
illustrated bv the way in which she lias cros'cd her legs and inclined her left foot to one side. 

Her apparel is of the gossamer-like fabric for the manufacture of which India has been 
famous from early times, 'i'he dress therefore is invi.sible where it covers the body, and is 
only to be deduced from the long ends of the lower garment which have been artistically 
shown in the form of wavy edges at the sides, 'i he jewellery is, however, abundant and 
prominent, and takes away the otherwise inevitable impression of nudity. She has a band of 
rubies with pearl drops round her forche.ul, ami another ornament of pearls, which may be 
a coronet, on the upper part of her head. 'I'hc ruby ornament has a crest in the middle which 
is also set with rubies of good colour. Ruby ornaments can also be seen round the neck and 
waist of the lady, which may suggest that she was particularly fond of this gem. There arc 
pearl ornaments as well on her body; for example, there arc five strings of them, with clasps 
in the middle, on her breast, and several strings of them round her waist. 'I'hc bracelets on 
the wrists arc also set with rubies and pearls. 'Hie iiair of the lady is dressed in the form of 
clusters, and is arranged on the forehead so as to be seen below the ruby ornament. 

The dim outline of the facial features and the fading of the colour of the lower lip have 
deprived the painting of a great deal of its charm, but such lines and colours as have survived 
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present a niagnilicent picture of feminine beauty and adornments as conceived by the artist 
in the light of the ideals of bis time. 

As regards pose, the one assumed by the f/ww/v-bearer on the left is more spontaneous and 
elegant than that of the princess. She holds the chaun in an unaffected manner, looking aside 
naively with a graceful turn of her head, and she is bending the left knee and raising the heel 
of the left foot so that only the toes touch the ground, these youthful poses exhibiting a 
pleasing undulation of the body-line which reveals botli high artistic skill and refined taste. 

The pose of the other maid, holding the tray and standing on the opposite side, may not be 
so graceful as that of the c/;<;f/n-bcarer, but the expression of her eyes suggests a refined 
temper worthy of the attendant of a princess. 

'I'lie figure of the dwarf, drawn with a long body and short legs, and with a meek, submissive 
look on the face, introduces a jileasant change in the otherwise formal scheme of the painting. 

The most notable feature of this subject is, however, tlie lovely chiaroscuro, shown in the 
splashes of light on the rose-coloured ranges of conventional hills, and the dark-green shade 
of the foliage of the mango-trees in the background, 'rouches of light have also been shown 
on the head of the princess in order to brighten her coronet and other jewels. This use of 
chiaroscuro, so skilfully employed in this work, is rarely to be found in the other paintings of 
Ajanta, and shows the artist’s individual appreciation of the beauty of contrasts of colour in 
Nature. 


THE ^IBI JATAKA, OR THE STORY OF THE RAJA WHO GAVE 

HIS EYES IN ALMS 


Plates LXVc-LXVII 


Tht sul'jtct is painted cn the pilaster heHveen the front and right corridors and is continued on the right snail of the front 
corridor in Cave ATI I. 


T he episodes painted at Ajanta agree in the main with those mentioned in the ydtaka, 
but as the fresco has deteriorated considerably, and in some places the painted layer has 
peeled off from the rock-wall, some incidents of the story can only be guessed at. For 
instance, the episode painted on the pilaster below the Toilet Scene (Plate LXV c) apparently 


‘ A summary of the story as told in the ’Jutaka (iv, 
250-6) is as follows: 

Once upon a time the Bodhisattva w.as born as Prince 
Sibi, the son of the King of Arisht.apura. On the demise 
of his father he became king himself, and forsaking the 
ways of evil he kept the Ten Royal Virtues and ruled in 
righteousness. He built six alms-halls and visited them 
personally on certain days of each month to sec to the 
distribution made. He gave much in alms, but one day he 
thought to give something that was truly himself — his 
heart or flesh or his eyes. The Bodhisattva resolved to give 
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away his eyes should anyone demand them, saying: 

‘If there be any human gift that I have never made, 
Be it my eyes. I’ll give it now, all firm and unafraid. 

Sakra, the god, resolved to try him, and he came as a blind 
beggar and asked first for one eye, then for the other; and 
the Great Being gave them, suffering great agony, sur- 
rounded by his weeping and wailing ministers and the 
ladies of the palace. After making the gift the Prince 
remained in the palace for a few daj'S, but finally decide 
to hand over his kingdom to the courtiers and become an 



rLATKS LXVf-LXVlI 

represents the event incntioitcd in the how after Prince 5ihi lind resolved to give his 

cyc> in aims ‘he bathed hini'-clfwith sixteen pitchers of perfumed water and adorned liimself 
in all his magnilicencc’.' The llirurcs are very faint, hut a prince witli refined features and 
golden cvunplcxion van caMly he made out. I le is wearing a high crown and has made a 
loop with the fingers oi his right hand. 'Phis symbolically suggests his noble resolve 

to sacrifice his eves in the service ot humanitv. 'I'hc figure of a maid may be traced on the left 
side ot the prince; she holds a tray ot roy.tl jewels (?) with which the prince is to bedeck himself 
in accordance with the version. On the corresponding side there is another lady, 

probably the princess, who i"- in a sorrowful mooil and has placed her head on the palm of her 
right hand, which is rai'-til. '1‘hc features ot this lady are very beautiful, and her pose also, 
though suggestive of grief, is graceful. In front there are some more figures whose heads or 
torsos mav be made out. but cottiplctc bodies cannot be traced. A dwarf wearing a coronet 
can, however, be divined with some certainty. In the background the belts of hills and the 
dense foliage of trees give a jdeasant setting to the scene. 

'I'hc story is continued on the right wall of the front corridor, and the next scene represents 
a lake, oir the bank of which two princes arc scatctl on large lotiis-llowers (Plate LXVI //). 
Both of them arc wearing high crowns lavishly set with jewels. The prince shown at a lower 
level in the frcsor mav be iiicntifietl as I’rincc Sibi, since the socket of his right eye is .shown 
as empty, imiicating that he has given away this eye. I'urlher, a three-letter inscription is 
p.aintcd on the lotus otr which this prince is sitting, giving his name as Sibi, which confirms 
the identification.- The other prince may be identified as the goil Indra, who according 
to the tcstcil the virtue of Prince Sibi by watching his generosity in giving alms, and 

thereafter restored his eves. The lake painted here is the one to which the Prince retired after 
handing over the government of his kingdom to his courtiers.’ .Aquatic jdants, .some of which 
arc in bloom, are artistically shown on the surface of the lake. In the background are hills, 
with creepers and ferns sprouting fr<im tlicir crevices. I he fresco is much damaged and tiicre 
arc several gap', but when complete it must have been a fine c.vamplc of the artist’s faithful 
study of Xaturc. 

'Phe next scene, painted on the left side of the cell-door, represents the gathering of the 
oihcials of the court, 'and those beloved of the king’, when the news spread ‘that the king 
wished to tear out his eves and give them to a brahman’. In describing the scene from the 


^scciic. I he coufticis \scrc hv his jeeisifsu, hut 

fin.iinj: him turn in liis rrs.i!\t- ilicy iif'th liim out in n 
poldcn litter ami hrnuplit hint to tlir side of .t S.nhr.i 
was touciurxi in' tile noMc sacrifice node In' tlie Prince .md 
gate him tltc eyes of Trutll .-M-olute .and Perfect, utterinp 
praise .as fnlhr.es; 

‘O fo.terinp Kinp of Sis i land, tliese Imly liymns of tliinc 
Hascpainctl for tliee-aslmunty free tltis juir of eyes divine. 
1 hroupli rock and wall, o’er hill and dale, whatever bar 
may be, 

A hundred leagues on cverv side those eyes of thine sliall 
see.’ 


'Phe ticsss tliat the Prince Itad pot liis eyes .apain spread 
«|uicklv thtoupliout ihekinpdom,and v.ast crowds assembled 
to prcct him and offer suitable presents to liim. ‘'I'licn tite 
drum w.is sent hcatinp .about the city, to collect all trade- 
puilds’j.and when they assembled he said, ‘O people of Sivi! 
now you have beheld these divine eyes, never eat food 
without piving something aw.ay.’ He further declared the 
Law to them by dwelling on the virtue of self-s-acrificc. 
Sec also Jatnla No. 2, .and ^{vni/ilna SiJtuia, No. 

34. ' 7<7/r7/(/7, iv, 251. 

- For the inscription see jfjnntn, iii, g6. 

3 J/itnla, iv, 254. 


o 
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left side of the ]i:tinting first, the figure of Indra can be seen, who is watching from heaven 
the assembling of the people; this is evident because his legs are bent in such a manner that 
he does not seem to rest on the ground hut is floating above it. Below him arc shown two 
ladies, who are probably maids of tlie court, one of whom holds a chaurl with a silver {Y) 
handle in her hand. 'J'he pose of this lady atid the bead design of the liandic of the chaurl jltc, 
worth notice. On the right side of the maids is Prince f^ibi, sitting at ease on the throne, with 
one foot resting on a green stool and the other leg folded and placed on the throne. As the 
painting of his head is broken in the fresco, tlic e.vpression of the face cannot be seen. Behind 
the throne is the Commander-in-Chief, or the chief guard of the court, whose figure, though 
damaged, can be identified by the ornamented handle of his sword. 

To the left of the Prince is the minister, who is seated on a chair, and who, to show the 
pcrplc.vity of his mind, has made a chakra with the finger and thumb of his right hand. There 
are two more high officials close to tlie minister, and one of tliem, who is wearing a coronet, 
has joined his hands imploringly as if to suggest that he is ready to carry out any orders 
whatever if only the sacrifice of the king’s eyes may be avoided. 7'hc expression of this 
officer’s eyes adds to the general impression of his deep anxiety. Below, there arc two dwarfs, 
the hair of one of whom is spread on his back. 'I'herc are some more figures besides these, but 
as the fresco is badly damaged at this point their features and facial expressions cannot be 
determined. 

On the corresponding side (right) of the ccll-door the artist has painted the tragic episode 
in which Sivaka, the royal surgeon, takes out the eyeballs of the Prince and sets them in the 
sockets of the blind beggar. The Prince is shown enduring great agony from the operation, 
and to support himself he has stretched out his right arm and placed his hand on the throne. 
He has twisted his body and back (Plate LXVI c) in excruciating agony. To the right of the 
Prince is the figure of Sivaka, the surgeon (?), who is sitting on a cushion and has made a 
gesture with his fingers indicating his own regret and affliction. There is a lady immediately 
behind the Prince who is also struck with grief and has lowered her head and supported it 
with her hand. To the left of the Prince there are two more ladies, one of whom is apparently 
sobbing and has covered her face with both hands. The other is also very sorrowful, and in 
her grief has placed one hand on her breast and the other on her head. Her eyes also suggest 
deep distress. To the left of the surgeon is the blind beggar, Indra in disguise, who had asked 
for the gift of the eyes, and another mendicant who may also be a god, perhaps Siva, since a 
bull, the usual symbolic vehicle of the latter god, may be seen at the top of the painting. 

The modelling of some of the figures shown in these scenes exhibits consummate skill, but 
the most important and striking feature of the paintings is always the atmosphere of pathos so 
effectively conveyed in the last scene (Plate LXVI c). 

On the upper part of the wall two more scenes are painted (Plates LXVI (I'-LXVII) which 
appear to be connected with the same story. One of them represents an ‘alms-hall where 
food is being distributed to the poor, and the other the sending round of a ‘drum’ in the city 
to invite ‘the trade-guilds’ when Prince ^ibi wishes to instruct the people in the Law after 
the miraculous restoration of his eyes. According to the 'Jataka Prince §ibi after his accession 
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to tlic tlironc ‘caused six alins-halls to he huilded, at eacli of the four gates, in the midst of the 
city, and at lus own door’.’ 'Fhe alms-hall represented in the painting (Plates LXVI <1 and 
LXVII/;) may he that near a city gate, since a lofty portal is portrayed at the left end of the 
fresco.- The hall is a timber structure with a roof sloping on both sides, and examples of the 
kind of bamboo framework on which the roof rests may still be seen in Indian villages. 
A stalwart male attendant is bringing a jiail of water to ofl'er to the mendicants who arc shown 
standing in front. Close to this attendant is a woman holding on the palm of her left hand a 
vessel containing food. 'I'o her left there is another male attendant who is ofl'ering some sort 
of liquid sustenance, //«/, whey, or milk, to a female beggar who holds a cup in her hand. 
Near by there is also a male beggar with a sickly flicc and shabby, untrimmed beard. Above 
the latter there are two more with long, unkempt hair. In front of the woman who holds a 
vessel, near the basement of the hall, another mendicant can be seen sitting on the ground 
and drinking water from a cuji made of the leaves of trees. ^ 

Close to the gateway a s/ulmiyiltiah may be noticed in which also food is being offered to 
the poor. There are two servants of the alms-house who are carrying food for distribution; 
one of them holds a basin-shaped vessel and the other a circular jar. In front of them arc two 
friars, standing facing one another and talking. The subject is of interest to students of 
Indian customs and manners. 

The other scene, which represents the beating of the royal drum in the streets of the city 
after the restoration of the prince’s eyes, has been painted in an imposing manner. There 
is a proce.ssion of elephants in the middle of the picture, around which footmen are seen 
marching with rapid strides. They are armed with spears, or curv'cd swords and shields. One 
footman is carrying pots of water hung in slings from a bamboo. The large flags which are 
waving in the air add to the pomp and circumstance of the whole. On one elephant a prince 
is riding; he is wearing a crown, and there is also an umbrella over his head. He may be 
Prince §ibi, and the scene may represent his glorious return from the lake, whither he had 
retired, to the capital of his kingdom. This scene appears to have been painted by the same 
artist as the one who did the March of an Army in the Sutasoma Jataka (Plates XXX and 
XXXI b), for tlicrc is much aflinity between the two scenes in regard to the different units of 
the army, the accoutrements of the soldiers, and the style of marching.'* 


' Jalaha,'w,z^l. 

- Tlic roof of tliis gntc is Inrrcl-slinped like that of a 
chaitya, and the openings at tlie ends also resemble the 
horseshoe-shaped windows of the chnilyns. 

^ In India, either through fear of contamination or the 
rigour of the castc-sj'stem, water is poured for the thirstj' 
into the hollow of their joined hands, or into cups impro- 
vised from the leaves of trees. Food also, even at large 
banquets, is for similar reasons served in dishes m.ade of 
leaves which arc afterts-ards destroyed. 

* On the upper part of the wall just below the ceiling 
another scene is painted which, owing to the blackening 
of the fresco, cannot be identified with certainty. It may 


be connected with the Slh! Jiltaka or may represent some 
other story. Describing the scene .as far as it can be traced 
in the present condition of the fresco, if a beginning is 
made from the left side, first an arhat is seen, who, as is 
suggested by the position of his legs, is flying in the air and 
bringing offerings to the Great Being. Proceeding towards 
the right, a r.lja and his consort with two attendants may 
be seen. Farther to the right the royal couple may be 
noticed again, this time .adoring the Buddha, who is accom- 
panied by an attendant (Bodhisattva). The figure of the 
Buddha is in the middle of the wall, above the cell-door. 
To the right of the Bodhisattva four more persons can be 
made out who seem to be talking together, because tlieir 
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THE MRIGA JATAKA, OR THE STORY OF THE GOLDEN DEER 

Plate LXVIII«-t 


77 , r sto,y is painted on the wall of the front eorridor, near the second svindow, to the right of the door, in Cave XVll. 

T he subject painted on the rock-wall at Ajanta may be identified as the Ruru Jataka * 
except for the miracle of the hunter’s hands being cut off when attempting to capture 
Uie golden deer, and their restoration afterwards by the divine benevolence of the sacred anLal 
This incident is clearly shown in the original painting at Ajanta, but is not mentioned in the 
yntaka. 1 he painting contains three scenes, the first representing Queen Khema relating her 
dream of the golden deer to the king, and his issuing a proclamation in response to which a 
man appears at the king’s court and states his readiness to guide him to the place where the 
golden deer lives. The second scene, painted near the bottom of the fresco, shows that the 
hunter had both his hands miraculously cut off when attempting to seize the horns of the 
golden deer in order to capture him. The third scene, which is painted in the middle, repre- 


fnccs .nrc turned tow.irds one -nnothcr. The artist h,TS given 
them different complexions, one of them being dark green 
(shining black) like the jungle tribesmen. Farther towards 
the right the same raj.l, or another, is shown seated on the 
throne with some attendants around him. At the end of 
the fresco, in the same direction, two more human figures 
may be traced and also n bull (the vehicle of Siva). As the 
bull is already represented in a scene connected with the 
Sihi Jatnia (Plate LXVIr), it is possible that this scene 
also is connected with the same Jataka. 

' A summary of the Ruru Jataka, No. 482 (iv, 161-5) 
is given here: 

Once upon a time the Bodhisattva was born as a deer, 
and lived near the bend of a river. His skin w.as of a golden 
colour, and he also had a very sweet voice. One night he 
heard the cry of a man who w.as about to be drowned in 
the river, and he went down to the place and said, ‘Ho, 
man I have no fear! I will save you alive.’ Then he swam 
to the man and bore him to the bank, and afterwards set 
him on the road to Benares, whence he had come. The 
deer, however, bade him not to tell the king or any great 
man that at such a place lived a golden deer. The man 
promised to observe the command of the deer and not to 
make known his abode. On the day when the rescued 
man reached Benares the queen, Khema, had a dream in 
which a golden deer preached the Law to her. She related 
her dream to the king, who proclaimed a reward of one 
thousand pieces of money with a casket of gold and a richly 
caparisoned elephant for the person who would give him 
information about the golden deer. When the rescued 
man heard the proclamation, he approached the courtier 


who W.TS making the announcement and said to him, ‘I can 
bring the king news of such a deer; take me into his 
presence.’ The courtier conducted the man to the king, 
who was pleased to know that he could show the place 
where the golden deer lit'ed. Afterwards the traitor led 
tile king, accompanied by a large escort, to the place where 
the deer was to be found. Presently the king saw thegolden 
deer and was just about to shoot an arrow at him; but the 
Great Being checked him in his resolve, addressing him 
thus: 

‘O Lord of charioteers, great king, stand still] and do not 
wound : 

Who brought the news to you, that here this deer was to 
be found?’ 

The king ‘was enchanted with the honey voice’ of the 
deer, who also informed him about the ingratitude of the 
man whom he had saved from being drowned, and who 
through greed had disclosed to the king the place where 
he lived. The king was filled with anger and wanted to 
kill the traitor instead of giving him any reward, but the 
Great Being thought, ‘I would not have him perish on my 
account’, and uttered these lines: 

‘Shame on the fool, O king, indeed! 

But no good men approve a killing; 

Let the wretch go, and give his meed.’ 

Afterwards the king took the Great Being to the city of 
Benares, which was heflagged and decorated in his honour, 
and requested him to discourse to the queen his wife. The 
Great Being graciously preached the Law to the queen, 
'and afterwards to the king and all his court’. 
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j PLATE LXVIII<7-f 

i return of the king with the golden deer, who is being carried in a chariot as a royal 
sents the^^^ umbrella held over his head. 

being, gj.g^ scene, and commencing from the top left side, first a horse with a 

noticed outside the gate of the court-building. In the middle of the court-room the 
groom iij are shown sitting on thrones, and the queen is relating her dream to the king, 

king king will immediately issue a proclamation in the city that whosoever 

To ®^_S^ormation about the golden deer will be rewarded, a drummer is shown standing near 
gives infj. court. Behind the drummer two other men may be seen, either belonging 

the righj.^^^gj..g party, or else wayfarers. On the corresponding side, towards the left, are 
to the armed with bows and arrows. Quivers are tied on their backs with a pair of 

two or strings. The features of one of them resemble those of a BM (Plate LXVIII d). 

leather sitting on the ground in front of the thrones of the king and the queen. 

There q£ fingers indicate that they are astonished by the dream of the queen, and 

The vvhether a deer who can preach the Law really exists. The painter has given 

are wop^t arrangement to the fingers of each of these five men, evidently to suggest that their 
adifteni, unanimous in the matter. On the right side of the king’s throne are four 

opimon mendicants with long hair and uncouth features. Behind the throne on the right 
two female attendants, one of a fair complexion and the other dark. The former 
fly-whisk. Lower down, to the right of the two women, are the royal guards, one 
holding a long staff and others armed with straight swords, 
second episode of the story is shown in the bottom scene, where the king, accompanied 
' of his officers and other men of his retinue including the hunters, arrives at the place 


hermits 

i 

side are 
holds a 
of then 
The/ 
by two 


^he golden deer lives, and the man who guides the king raises up his arm to suggest 
that the should stop moving forward since he (the guide) has caught sight of the 

^ /The king is riding on a horse accompanied by two of his officers, who are also on horse- 
back aJ^ *^hree may be seen behind the guide, who has raised his arms in the air. The head of 
the hor^^ k^bind the king’s steed, which is turned aside, is painted in a very vivid style, and 
the he groom shown behind the king’s horse should also be noticed. Farther on, the 

, . .ay be seen advancing on foot towards the golden deer with two men of his party. 

ruck with wonder when he sees that the man who tried to catch the deer by his horns 
had his miraculously cut off. The cut-off hands are lying in front of the deer. The 

hands bave been restored afterwards, because the man who was thus punished is 

look' d appealingly at the king, whose gaze indicates astonishment. The figure of the 
man wi been punished is a masterly piece of drawing, showing the artist’s vivid imagina- 

tion ari.'^ consummate skill in giving a most effective pose to the subject. He is sitting on the 
Rrouno attitude of reverence before the sacred deer, his knees and toes touching the 
ground turned towards the king, as if he is addressing him. The figure of 

the dec'^ shown in a realistic manner, the expression of the eyes and the position of the 
foreleg®’ suggesting that the animal has been frightened 

and is I "^bere is another deer behind the golden deer, which may be his 

mate. shown in a cavern in the hills above, watching the incident enacted below. 


lOI 
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I In- tnidcllc m cmc- i\ tlic' fflcrtivc, and the fresco is also in a comparatively better state 
ot preservation at that place, 'riir I:in[j is returning to the city with the royal escort which 
had accompanied him when he went to capture the golden deer. At the back arc two large 
elephatus whose pitikish lorehc.uK are bedecked with ornamental disks. 'J’he king is riding 
on a white su-ed ami an attendant is holding an umbrella over his head, 'riicrc arc two other 
noblemen, ridini: on horses, being the aides who accompanied the king when he went out to 
hunt. Theic are also three hunters armed with bows and arrows and holding dogs in a leash. 
Together with the hunters some guanls may also be seen who are armed with curved swords. 
1 hree ot them arc by the side of the king s horse and three more in front, immediately behind 
tile chariot in which the golden deer is being carried. An attctidant, wdio is carrying a flagon 
ot w.iter and a br.mch ot a free with leaves on it, may also be seen behind the chariot. The 
deer is siamling in ati imposing matuier in the chariot, while a canopy is seen stretched above 
him and a royal flag imturlcd over his head. 'I’he chariot has a balustrade of can’cd wood on 
which designs representing windows and doorways are carved. The wheels of the 

chariot arc strongly built and carefully finished, whilst an interesting feature is a strong rope 
tied to one of the wheels and coimecteil with a pulley fi.ved into the frame of the chariot, near 
the scat ot the driver, who could thus tighten the rope so as to make it act as a brake and stop 
the chariot. 

fti this subject, besides the figures of elephants, horses, and deer, which, as usual, are very 
skilfully and re.ilisfically drawn, the poses and the facial features of some of the hunters, w'ho 
arc ajijMrctitly aborigines, may abo ititcrest the student. 


'I'MI- S'rOR^' 01- A WiNEVOLENT BEAR 
NOT IDENTIFIED 
Plate LXlX(i-/> 

The it'n ii f'.!i':te / e-: the XL-.ill cf the /rent c'lriilct, letween the IXLO xL-ini/cxLS to the tight of the door in Cave Xl'U- 

T ub painting represents another deer-story in which a bear out of reverence and affection 
for the sacred deer helps in his release from a trap laid by a hunter. The hunter in 
revenge causes the death of the bear by inducing two fellow hunters to shoot arrows at the 
beast. There are many stories in the "Jstaka regarding the birth of the Bodhisattva as a deer 
and bis betrayal by the man whose life the Bodhisattva had saved from one peril or another, 
but there is no story in which a bear comes to the help of the Sacred Being. The fresco is 
much blackened by the passage of time and other causes, and the figures represented are not 
very clear, but an artist’s eye can trace the main incidents of the story (Plate LXIX a-b). 
For instance, in the low-er part of the fresco, on the right side of the painting, the figure of a 
man with a fair complexion and long, unkempt hair may be descried. He is probably the 
hunter. In front of him is a stag lying trapped in a snare laid by the hunter, and close to 
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THH MGnODIL’IMiCLi y. IT. iK. -I, OR 'I'llK STORY OF Tllb: 
SACRFD DHKR WHO Ol-l'FRFD IIIMSHM' AS A sriiSTFI T'nc TO 

SAVK ‘rilF r.IFF OF A DOF 

Plata Ff. I.XlXe. LXX.;-^ 
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AJANTA; EXPLANATORY TEXT 

two stags one of great size, with a spotted hide; he may be the Banyan Deer of the story 
(Plate Ld). The other stag, whose head is damaged, only the horns being visible, may be 
the first deer s companion, the Branch Deer. There are several young fawns close to their 
mothers, who are sitting or standing in characteristic attitudes. The herd is shown in the 
midst of a forest, or ‘the king’s pleasaunce’, with belts of hills in the background. On a crag 
a hon (.?) IS perched. Among the trees the banyan and the teak can easily be identified by 
their leaves. There is a gap in the fresco owing to the peeling off of the painted layer from 
the rock-wall, but the scene seems to continue on the top and the figure of a raja is clear in 
the painting. He is riding on a horse whose head is visible although his body is destroyed. 
The heads of two attendants can also be descried. The raja is dressed in a full-sleeved coat 
{angrakha) of silk brocade {jammdr), a fabric which is still manufactured in Aurangabad. On 
the hills shown in the background four monkeys may be seen, one of whom is frowning 
at the other three. One of the latter, through fright, has taken shelter under the neck and 
breast of one of his companions. On the right side two peafowl with long tail-feathers and 
gorgeous plumes may be seen sitting on crags of conventionally represented hills. A little 
higher is a tree with rich foliage shown in bloom. At the back of the tree is a gate with a 
barrel-shaped roof. As the raja shown lower in the scene has probably emerged from the 
gate, and as the royal chamber to be described presently is shown in the painting immediately 
above this scene, the subject may safely be identified as ‘the pleasaunce’ of the king, 
which must have been in the close vicinity of the palace and to which the raja, according to 
the J at aka, often resorted to shoot deer.* 

Above, the painter has delineated several buildings of the palace, among which the one 
immediately above the last scene is the royal chamber (Plate LXX b). It is a pillared room, 
richly decked with tassels and curtains, which may be seen on the walls and also below the 
ceiling. The raja is shown sitting on a throne with his consort, who is on his right hand. 
There is a lady standing behind the rani and another sitting on the ground near the feet of 
the raja and looking attentively at the royal pair. The poses of both ladies are very graceful, 
but as the fresco has become very black they cannot be discerned in the reproduction. In 

of his subjects, to the detriment of their business, and went several deer were wounded and afterwards died. To 
hunting.’ His people thought that as their work suffered avoid this disaster the Banyan Deer and the Branch Deer 
on account of their daily excursions with the king they decided that lots should be cast to select a daily victim, 
had better manage so that the deer should graze in the Once the lot fell on a pregnant doe, and when the Banyan 
king’s own pleasaunce and that they themselves should Deer heard of this he offered himself as a substitute and 
drive into it a sufficient number of deer from the forest so went to the place of slaughter and laid down his head on 
that the king might have his daily meal of venison from the block. The cook recognized the golden deer to whom 
them. The subjects and their king accordingly made this immunity had been granted by the king and informed the 
arrangement, and the deer driven to the pleasaunce in- latter of the incident. The king was much impressed by 
eluded the King Banyan Deer and the Branch Deer. The the spirit of ‘charity, love, and pity’ shown by the Banyan 
king, when he resorted to his pleasaunce, noticed the Ban- Deer, and he not only spared the life of the Banyan Deer 
yan Deer and the Branch Deer, both of whom were of a but also granted immunity to the lives of all creatures. The 
golden hue, and considering them too beautiful to be shot Banyan Deer afterwards ‘established the king m the Five 
he told his servants not to kill them. Afterwards the king Commandments’. Cf. Mahavastu, i, 359, and Sutralan- 
himself went regularly to the pleasaunce and shot a deer, kara. No. 70. 
or else his cook went and shot one. But in these attempts • Jataka, i, 39. 
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front of the throne arc, as usual, two ilvvarfs wcarini: rich ornaments, 'rhe head of oiic of 
them is turncil half-way towards the iront, while the other shows only his b.uk anti is lacing 
the r.'ija ami r.uu. The sage of the esutrt (the hrahnvan minister) may hr seen sitting on a low 
chair at one side of the throne. On the steps leading into the room a servant or coot; is rc|Hirt- 
imr something to a maid who is stamliitg hctwccj^ the two pillars <u» the right side of the royal 
chamber. The servant has knelt down reverentially while addressing the royal maid, lie 
inav be the cook come to report about the charitable action of the golden stag who'c lile the 
king had declared to be immune. 

’I'o the left of the royal chamber is a shilruylnuf; under which a stag is shown sitting ott a 
throne. But before rlcscribing this scene it will be best to ttarrate the events which the arii-t 
has represented in the kitchen-scene p.untcd at the extreme left ;idr of the fre co (Plate 
LXX (/). 'Phe kitchen is a ihatchc.l building supported by wooilctt pillars. 'Phr roof slope*, 
on both sides and rests on a tramcuiirk <>» timber. C'onttccicil w'ith the kitchen i* a pillared 
apartment, which ntav either be the porch or a stnall dining-room attached lo the kitchen. 
A stag can be seen stamiing iit this apartment near the steps to which the king has gone alter 
hearing the rcgsirt of the cs>oV. (:). *Phe kitrg is accompanied by the sage «d the nniti, the 
gesture of who'c fingers iiulicatcs that he is saying something, to the king. “I he two dwarh 
of the court have abo erntte with the kitrg, and one of thenr, who is a fcn\alr, has a snt.dl b.ukct 
slung on her back. Clo'e to this fctnalc (iwarPtherc is a little girl who has brought tlower*. .t. 
an offering to the sacred deer. Behind her is the stalwart figure of a male attendant, who is 
holding the royal umbrella over the king. 

'Hie pose of the king indicates iligniiy combined with 'olieitmlc. It may be of interc't to 
(]iio!c here the portit'ii of the %*.'*;£; rcgarditig the conversation which took jdacc between 
the king and the Banyan Deer: 

*My friem! the kiin; of the I’.cer, vH.l I v.<-’ grotni'e you ymir life.' llrnv cojc.r-. it th.^t you arc 
bring here:’ 

Derr: ‘^irc. there cariic to me a <i(^r hij; svit}) souiu;, sUio grajc.f nir to !r: lirr turn f.dl «>» 
another; and, a*- I could not g.Ts the s:i«i:n of one to anotlscr. I, hwing c.owp tiiy life for her and 
taking her doom on nyv'clf, have laid me vhiwn here.’ 

The stag in the kitchen-building is shown as if lie has laid him<clf down and placed his neck 
on the block for slaughter. 'Phe figure of the 'tag ins been paimctl with realistic ctfcct. In 
front of the st.ag is the cook sitting on a low .stool. lie is surprised bv the spirit of sacrifice 
shown by the sacred deer and sends a man to report the matter to the king, as Ins been men- 
tioned already. Behind the cook is a servant who is plaeitig sticks in an oven. 'Plirrc arc 
several sets of pots arranged one above the otbci, and abo big jars with lids above them. 
On one of these jars a tray is placed wliieh contains bananas, probably raw, beans (nr c/ii/h), 
and kardas (A/owon/zV/; cfinrnruhi). Below, a bunch of three muth (r-idisbcs) with tjrccn Ic.ivcs 
may also be seen. Pots arc abo hung in slings from the beams of the building. "I'he design 
and the rope-work of the slings arc of interest. In the kitchen behind the cook there is a 
maid, and close to her a male servant who has not realized the spirit of sacrifice of the Banyan 
Deer and holds his bands close to the horns of the deer lest be .should attempt to run away. 
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The kitchen-building and its equipment are extremely plain and show a great contrast to 
the pornp and grandeur to be noticed in the rich ornaments and costumes, the brilliant royal 
processions, and the impressive military expeditions. 

Between the royal chamber and the kitchen-building, a shdmiydna can be seen under which 
a stag (the Banyan Deer) is sitting on a throne and probably teaching the king and queen the 
Five Commandments. The king and queen, full of respect for the Bodhisattva, are sitting on 
the ground and listening with great attention to his sermon. Among the audience are also 
two maids of the court, shown standing behind, and a male servant who is sitting on the 
ground near the feet of the king. He appears to be an aboriginal, and his features and the 
way in which he has decorated the hair of his head with flowers are noteworthy. 

The last scene of the story is painted in the upper part of the wall above the first window to 
the right of the door (Plate LXIX c). It shows a forest with a stupa at its left end, and a 
large number of birds and four-footed animals, including deer, assembled before the stupa to 
acknowledge their gratitude to the Bodhisattva through whose intercession the king of 
Benares had granted immunity to the lives of all creatures. * Through the heat and smoke of 
the fires of the yo^s who lived in the cave up to comparatively recent times the fresco has 
become very black and all the colours have been burnt out, but the figures of the deer, a 
ehitalp and a large variety of birds, chiefly aquatic, can be made out. The deer are shown 
running, the chital is in a state of fright, and the birds take up different characteristic poses 
which exhibit the artist’s careful study of the habits and movements of birds, and also his skill 
in painting them faithfully. The flock of storks, cranes, geese, and ducks in the middle of 
the painting is particularly worth notice. Among the trees the paldsa (‘flame of the forest’), 
the teak, and the samdlu {Vitex trijolid) can easily be recognized by their leaves. 


TWO DWARFS WITH MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

Plate LXXI^ 


The subject is painted on the base of a pillar of the ante-chamber in Cave XFll. 

T he columns and pilasters of this vihdra are beautifully painted, the subjects being floral 
designs, mythical animals, and scenes representing court life. A few floral designs and 
a pair of mythical animals are reproduced in Plate I a-d, and may give the art-critic an idea 
of the imagination and the technical skill of the painter. The Royal Guard (Plate II c) and 
the Toilet Scene (Plate LXIV b) already described in detail (on p. 82 and pp. 95-96, 
respectively) throw considerable light on the court-life of the period. The present subject 
(Plate LXXI b) is also connected with court-life, showing two rollicking minstrels, one play- 
ing on a triangular stringed instrument, and the other holding a double drum under his left 
arm. The mouths of both are open, which suggests that they are either singing or laughing. 
Both of them are dwarfs and have large paunches, small fat legs, thick lips, and dumpy noses. 

^ A spotted deer, larger in size than the ordinary species and having a long neck. 


^ Jataka, i, 40. 
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PLATES LXXIfl & c-d, & LXXII-LXXIV<7-A 
Their mirthful expressions add to the comic effect of the composition. The colours are indeed 
insignificant; it is the drawing that has made the subject so charming. 


FLORAL DESIGNS AND OTHER MOTIFS 

Plates LXXI« and c~d, and LXXII-LXXIV«-^ 

The designs are painted on the ceilings of the hall and the corridors of Cave A Fll. 

T he ceiling of this vthara^ like its walls and columns, is lavishly painted, the designs com- 
prising floral patterns, fancy creeper-motifs, and mythical animals. The subjects repro- 
duced in the above plates are only a few out of a vast array, but the selection which has been 
made may give the connoisseur an idea of the artist’s play of fancy, love of ornamentation, and 
exquisite workmanship. For example, the design reproduced in Plate LXXI a has seven 
concentric ornamental bands with a circular pattern in the middle. The outermost band 
contains a jewellery pattern, the next a rich lotus creeper, with leaves, birds, and flowers 
artistically represented. Next to this, that is, third in the serial order, is again a jewellery 
design, showing pearl-strings with clasps at the ends, the latter being set with gems. The 
fourth represents a lotus-creeper, but here the design is different from that shown in the 
second band, for the artist has painted large cup-shaped leaves between the bunches of 
flowers. The fifth band contains a simple five-petal floral design, so that the eye of the on- 
looker may not be tired by a succession of too many intricate patterns. The sixth band con- 
tains a wavy design which is still in vogue even at the present day. The fresco being much 
damaged near the centre, the designs of the seventh band and the central panel cannot be 
determined with certainty. These seven circular concentric bands are enclosed in a square, 
and the space at the corners and around them has been cleverly filled up with pairs of celestial 
beings and artistically designed scrolls. The celestial beings are shown bringing offerings of 
flowers from heaven to the Buddha. The modelling of the male figure at the right corner, 
and the rapidity of movement suggested by the position of his legs, witness to a vigorous style 
of painting. 

The panel shown in Plate LXXI a, described above, is further enclosed by decorative 
bands, among which one containing animal-heads and busts attached to ornamental scrolls is 
extremely pleasing {Plates LXXII-LXXIVa-i-). The heads shown are of both real animals 
and fabulous creatures, the latter including a mermaid (Plate LXXII). The animals are most 
ingeniously shown sporting or fighting with one another, and the artist has tried to exhibit 
the characteristic features and habits of the various beasts represented. For example, in the 
top panel there is a fight between two cat-headed monsters, and the picture faithfully repre- 
sents the way in which two ordinary cats fight with one another. The colour-schemes of these 
subjects also show a highly developed art, since the different colours are most harmoniously 
blended and most pleasant to the eye. Among the religious symbols the conch and lotus may 
be seen in the top panel of Plate LXXIV; the lotus {padma) was associated with Buddhism 
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from the beginning of the Hinayana period, but the conch shows the inHuence of the Brah- 
manic faith, and^ must have been adopted as a religious symbol by the Buddhists when the 
Mahayana doctrine came into vogue.* 

The ceilings of the corridors are also magnificently painted, and on the ceiling of the front 
corridor there is a design in which three peafowl are represented around a lotus creeper 
adorned with flowers and buds. The design is highly conventional; even the tail-feathers of 
the birds have been changed into ornamental scrolls, yet the position of their necks and other 
parts of the body are very characteristic of the habit and carriage of the peafowl (Plate 
LXXI d). Similarly, on the ceiling of the left corridor is delineated a lion to whose tail the 
painter has given an artistic loop. The raised head and the shape of the muzzle are also 
unreal, but the entire motif, set in a circle of the lotus-creeper, is extremely attractive, and 
shows well the ingenuity and taste of the artist. In this period (fifth century a.d.) the decora- 
tive aspect of art from the creative point of view reached its climax; afterwards, perhaps, there 
was a retrograde movement, whether for political or other reasons is not known. 


LOTUS-CREEPERS AND OTHER DECORATIVE DESIGNS 

Plate LXXIVf 

The designs are executed on the ceiling of the front corridor of Cave XXL 

T he ceiling of this cave must originally have had a large number of exquisite designs, 
but as the fresco has been destroyed in several places through various causes, their 
beauty and variety can be admired only from the few fragments which have survived. The 
ceiling of the front corridor, on the right side, has a fairly large fragment intact which, 
besides floral, geometric, and other artistic patterns, shows a charming lotus-creeper in which 
the freshness of the blue colour is particularly striking. On the creeper there are also white 
flowers and buds, the delicate petals of which have been painted with great care. In the choice 
of colours, too, the artist’s refined taste may be admired, the flowers being both white and blue, 
the stems green; while the creeper, with a view to throwing it into reliefl has been painted on 
a dark background.^ 

I Conch and lotus combined are also painted on the ject with the story of ‘Offering of a handful of dust to the 
ceiling of Cave II at Ajanta. Cf. Part II, Plate XLVII d. Blessed One by the child which afterwards became As'oka’, 
According to Coomaraswamy, a lotus and a conch asso- Jonr. Hyd. Arch. Soc., No. 5, 1919-20, pp. 86-87. The 
dated with Kuvera are considered to signify his inexhaust- porch of this cave has a panel in its ceiling representing 
ible treasuries. See Tahas, ii, 13. five elephants. The grouping of the animals is ingenious, 

2 The ceiling of the right aisle of Cave XIX has also and two of them in the front are shown either fighting 
some charming creeper-designs among which dwarfish with each other or else caressing each other in a sportive 
human figures are interspersed. There are also figures of mood, since their trunks are intertwined. The painting, 
the Buddha in different attitudes (mudras) and a scene in however, does not show any vigour, and the disproportion- 
which a lady with a child has been shown standing before ately broad green key-pattern border has further weakened 
the Buddha. The child is putting something into the the artistic effect. 

Buddha’s begging-bowl. Foucher has Identified this sub- 
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THE BUDDHA PREACHING TO THE CONGREGATION 

Plate LXXVII^^ 


The scene is painted over the third cell-door in the left aisle of Cave XXll. 

AS the fresco is much damaged and the principal figures near the Buddha are not com- 
ji^TLplete, it will be hazardous to identify the subject with any legend or event of the life of 
the Buddha. The Great Being is shown sitting on a throne with two royal attendants holding 
chaurts in their hands. They may be Bodhisattvas. Towards the left of the throne were 
probably the figures of women, some of which appear to have been completed, but two of 
them were left incomplete, as can be seen near the end of the fresco. These figures are 
interesting as showing how the artist worked on the modelling by using pinkish washes 
before applying other colours, and inserting brush-lines which indicated costume, jewellery, 
and minor features of the body.’ On the right side of the throne were probably male figures 
representing devas^ some of whom appear to be dressed as princes and others as bhikshtts. 

In the fresco, as it is now, the pose of the two royal attendants and the modelling of the two 
female figures referred to above are the only artistic features worthy of notice. 

' These incomplete figures are clear in the original which arc quite faithful reproductions. Ajanta Paintings^ 
fresco, and Griffiths has published hand-copies of them ii, Plate 155. 
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AND INCISED INSCRIPTIONS OE CAVES 

XX-XXVl 


THE PAINTED INSCRIPTIONS' 
I!y Dk. N. 1 ‘. CHAKKAVAR'TI 


CAVE XX 

I N this cave there is no painted inn-ription of the same nature as tho>-e founil in other eaves, 
but here again there is an inscription in red paint in two lines on the left wall between the 
niche containing the figure of the Hudiiha aiul the scconil cell-door. 'I he record is fatally 
damaged and only a few letters here aiul there can be deciphered: mere fragmentary remains 
from wliich it is not possible to deduce any intelligible meaning. 


CAVE XXI 

'There is no painting anvwhere in this cave, but there is an inscription in red paint and 
several lines of big letters on the back wall of the veramia between the door and the window. 
To the right is a similar reconl in five lines written cornerwise. 'The writing, wiiich was ttiadc 
on the plaster covering the wall, is badly injured. 'The fourth line, however, seems to read: 

[D.isa]ratha [iiin* 'JneiaTU 

There arc traces of another similar inscription on the same wall to the left where the writing 
was done horizontally. 

It is pcrliaps not unlikely that it was originally intended to decorate this cave also with the 
usual mural paintings and that these records in red paitu contained, for the guidance of the 
artists, the titles of particular scenes (perhaps from the Diifitruit/iu in the al)ovc 

instance) which were to be painted on a particular portion of the wall. 


CAVE XXII 

In this cave arc the painted figures of eight Buddhas rcmlcrcd on the left wall of the shrine. 
These Buddhas arc seated under appropriate />9///;/-trccs ami their names arc recorded below 
the figures, which show that they were the seven omniscient (san-irJfJu) Bmidlias and tlic 
future Buddha iMaitrcya.* 'The names arc: (i) Vipasvl, (2) .'likhi, (•^) V'isvabhu[h], (.}.) 
[Krakuchchhandah*],! (5) Ka[naka]munih, (6) Krisyapa[h], (7) I^.akvamunifhl, and (S) 
Maitrc[yah.] ’ ' ^ 

Above these Buddha figures and on top of each End/ii-ircc was also painted the name of 
every separate tree, each of which appertained, of course, to its own particular Buddha 
(Facsimile I). Of these only four names arc now extant. 'Thus, above 5 ikhi we find pundarlka, 

' Thisisthccontinu.itionoriiisiVc/<-piibIislic<lin Part ^ 'riiN name is now aIto;;cthcr mi>.sin'’ .and has been 
III (Text), pp. 85-<)6. supplietl. " ’ 

Burgess, Dficripthr Nctfs, No. 30, p. 88. 
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above Krakuchchhanda, sirlshah, above Kanakamuni, udum[b*]a[rah], and above Kasyapa 
nyagro[dhah*].' ’ ^ ’ 

Below the seated figures of the Buddhas there is a painted record in two lines, which contains 
a dedicatory inscription, now only partly preserved, which is followed by a verse describing 
the merit accruing to those who dedicate an image of the Buddha. 

1 [Siddham^] [|*] ^Deyadharmmo>yarii sakyabhiksho[r*]^ma[ha]yana‘» 

[sarwasatva]5nam«anuttara-[jna]n-avaptaye | Sauru(ru)pya- 
saubhagya- gun-opaparhnna(panna)® gun-endriye^ 
bhasvara-diptayas^te* [|*] bhavarii(va)nti® te'° 
nayan-abhirama 

2 ye karayam(ya)nt«Iha Jinasya bi[m]ba[ih] | [|*]’^ 

Success! This is the meritorious gift of the Sakya monk, a follower of the Great Vehicle . . . 
for the attainment of supreme knowledge of all beings. Those who cause to be made an 
image of Jina (Buddha) become endowed with good looks, good luck, and {good) qualities, 
acquire resplendent brightness in right conclusion {giina) and insight, and become pleasing 
to the eye. 


THE INCISED INSCRIPTIONS 
By Dr. B. CH. CHHABRA 
GENERAL REMARKS 

F ive of the six inscriptions dealt with in this note have already been published by 
Bhagwanlal Indraji and James Burgess. One, occurring on the wall of the chapel be- 
tween Caves XXVI and XXVII, is a subsequent discovery. Unlike the rest, it is in Prakrit 
and Sanskrit mixed, and is much later in date. 

Cave XX has only one short votive inscription. It is fragmentary. 

Cave XXVI has four inscriptions, of which one is a fairly long record. Its contents are 
discussed in some detail at its appropriate place. The other three are votive records, one 
of which is fragmentary. 

The back wall of the chapel to the left of the court, in Cave XXVI, contains a longish 
inscription. The inscribed surface is rough and extremely weather-worn. The record belongs 

' The names of Bodhi-trees have not been noticed by ' yjijs portion has been supplied from Burgess’s plate. 
Burgess. * Burgess panna, but tlie reading is clearly pammii!. 

- Expressed by a symbol which has now disappeared ’’ Reading in Burgess °yairohhu°, but the plate shows 
but is clear in Burgess’s plate. the retiding given by me. 

3 Vowel e sign in de is now effaced. ® Burgess’s text and pl.atc give shte, but the reading is 

•• Burgess’s plate shows MasharaSaila, but an examina- clearly He. 
tion of the original shows tliat the reading may have been » Burgess omits anusvilra above 'ua, but it is clear in 
the usual Jl^ahtlyooti~yuyhinh^ &c., found in this formula, the original inscription. 

The phister lias peeled off completely after tliis, but a few Read chtaite. 

letters are visible on Burgess’s plate which can be read as ” Danda unnecessary. 

muUl-pUri "See also under inscription No. 8, Cave X. 


I I 2 



CAVE XX 

to the Rashtrakutas. It has not been possible to decipher the entire inscription. Yet the 
portion which has been made out is of some importance. 

None of the records is dated. The Rashtrakuta record can be placed in the eighth or the 
ninth century a.d. on palaeographical grounds, whilst the others belong to a period ranging 
from A.D. 450 to A.D. 525. 

CAVE XX 

The subjoined fragmentary Sanskrit inscription occurs on the pilaster at the left end of the 
veranda in Cave XX. It has been edited by Bhagwanlal Indraji and James Burgess.* The 
inscription has suffered further damage since their time, as a comparison between the facsimile 
published here and the one published in the A.S.W.I., vol. iv, will show. 


Facsimile published in 
A.S.JV.I., vol. iv, PI. 

LVIII, No. 5 

My reading is based on the latter as well as on an examination of the original. 

TEXT 

1 ya[ih]^ mandapa 

2 pautrasya [Kri]^ 

3 putrasya"* Upendra[sya] 

4 sya dharmma-haga® 

5 trasya jayataih 

' Burgess, Descriptive Notes, pp. 76-77, No, 5 (where 
Cave XXII is obviously a mistake for Cave XX ) ; A. S.W.I., 
vol. iv, p. 1 32, No. 5, and Plate LVIII, No. 5. 

This may be restored as deyadharmmo^yam following 


Bhagwanlal Indraji, 

3 This letter may be read also as ksha. 

^ The sandhi has not been observed here, 

* The reading of these two letters is doubtful. 




Inscription in its present 
condition 
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CAVE XXVI 

and ruled over Asmaka.' We learn further from that inscription that Ravisiimba predeceased 
this elder brother, who after the demise of his younger brother led a very pious life. Cave 
XVII was excavated by Iiim. He was contemporary of the Vakfitaka emperor Harishena 
{circa A.D. 475-500). Considering the approximate date of our inscription, we may presume 
that it was either Ravisamba’s elder brother himself or the latter’s son and successor who was 
king of Asmaka at the time of the excavation of Cave XXVI. 

Buddhabhadra evidently followed in the footsteps of Sf/iavira Muni Achala in building the 
cave-temple. Verse 6 of the inscription states that Achala had built a similar iaiia-griha (rock 
dwelling) of the Lord Buddha. Achala has been identified with A-che-lo mentioned by the 
celebrated Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang," who visited India between a.d. 621 and a.p. 
645. From his description it appears that Achala’s work, at the time when he saw it, was 
already of a long past date. 


TEXT 


[Metres: Verse i Driitavilanih'ita\ w. z and 4 Aupachchhandasska\w. 3 and 10 Upajati {Indravajra and 
Ufcndravajra combined); v. 5 Fnsatitatilahl\ vv.6 , 7, and 8 Arpd\ v. 9 JuiiiiSasthnhila\ w. 1 1, 12, 13, 
14, 15, and \ Anuihtuhh\ v. 16 Upajdfi {Vasnntaiilakd, Indravajra, and Upcndravajrd combined); v. 1 7 
^ikharim\v, 18 ^ardiilavikndita.'] 

1 Siddham^ [II*] Jayati ioka-hit-uvahit-odyato ^ sukh-a ... karah paramarttlia-vit-'tri-'’ vidha- 
nirmmala-sarwa-gun-odayo Muni[r.>a-bhi]^ karun-amala-chandrikah [||i|l*] 

2 Punar«api maran-udi ycnasamyag<'jitam<'aiar-rimara-dharmmatrichalabdhri[|* 3 Sivam-’abhayam<' 
analayarir gato^pi pra 5 ama*puram jagatfirii karoti ch<’rirttha[m || 2 ||*] 

3 Tato namaskara-gun-abhidhanarii^ bhavat)vavandhyarii vipularii mah-arttharii [)] pradattam» 
ekam kusumam cha yatra s\'argg-ripavargg-rikhya-phalasya hetuh [|1 3 H*] 

4 Ata iha vidusha Tathugateshu prathita-gun-adhika-loka-vatsalcshu [|*] kfitam^anusarata 
janena kar)7a drava-karuna-hridaycshv.'atl- 

5 va’ bhakti[h*] |1 [4 ||*] Deva nirast.a-vijayas^sa-vipattikatvach^chhapena §aihbhur.'api kachnra- 
lochano^bhut j] (|) KrishnOfvaSocpi vaiam^apatito-ntakasya tasmaji'jayariiti 

6 Sugata bhaya-vipramuktah jj [5 j)*] Sthavir-Achalena munina Sasanam<>udbhav.ayaib® kritajnena 
[1*] krita-krityenoapi sata 5 aila-griham karitam ^astuh || [6 [j*] 

7 Pnagoeva bodhisatv'airobhava-sukha-kamai^ocha moksha-kamai^ocha [I*] saihvidyamana-vibha- 
vaih katham na kiirj^a bhaveuklrttih jj [7 jj*] Yavat<‘kIrttir<‘lloke trwat»svarggc- 

8 shu modati cha dehl [|*] chandr-arkka-krda-kalpa kiirjya kirttir-mahidhreshu || [8 j]*] Aneka- 
janm-atta(nta)ra-baddha-sauhridam sthiraiii kritajnarii sudhiyaiii vipa 5 chitam [|*] 


’ Hyd. Arch. Ser., No. 15 (Inscription in Cave XVII 
at Ajanta, by V. V. Minashi), Hyderabad, 1949, p. 4. 

^ A.S.IF vol. iv, p. 1 33. See also On Tuan Chmang's 
Travel! in India, by Thomas Watters, edited by T. W. 
Rhys Davids and S. W. Bushel!, London, 1905, vol. ii, 
P- ^39j giving Yuan Chwang’s description of Achala’s 
monastery with ‘its lofty halls and deep chambers . . . 
quarried in the cliff’ r Expressed by a symbol. 

Read -vit []•] iri-. In fact, after the syllable vi, tlicrc 
15 a damaged letter which may have been a mute t. In that 
we we had better read -w[/] [j*] itri, the t preceding r 
m/rf having been duplicated. The facsimile in A.S.IF.L, 


vol. iv, Plate LVIII, No. 6, shows .a blank space after vi. 

* Read Munirea-hhih. The readinggiven by Bhagtvanlal 
Indraji is mu[shitalhih rj, which has been accepted by James 
Burgess, who deletes the query-mark. 

‘ The engraver evidently first engraved a mute m after 
na and then, erasing it, he engraved an nnusvara, which is 
seen a little aside, below sa of saniyag^ in line 2 above. 

^ The position of tlie letter va, in the margin aw.ay 
from the alincment, shows that it w.as first omitted and 
was later supplied, 

8 Read udbhavayat, ns suggested by Bhagtvanlal Ind- 
raji. 
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9 sur-asur-achuryya(ryya)-mateshu kovidam mahanubhav-ASmaka-raja-mantrinam || fg ll»'| 

Lokajnam^ekanta-Samantabhadram sarw-artthinam<=arttha-karam suvacham ri’*! eun-onnataih 
pra^raya- li j 6 . 

10 [na]mra_-m[ajrttim khyatim gatam sach-charitaih pri(pri)thivyarii || [lo |)*] Danda-saddhyani 

krir)7ani v)' 5 yam-aika-rasany«api []•] yas^sadhayati samn^'aiva nri(nri)pater<»mantrirntri)-pum'n- 
gava[h*J |( [i I ([*] Itthaiti- ' • ^ / r 

11 bhuto^sya putro^pi Devarajo dhurarfiddharah [|*] pitaiyy<^uparate yena padam^unnamitam 
gunaih II [i2 ||*J Tam Bhawirajam<=uddi^ya mata-pitaram^eva chz^ [j*] bhikshuna Buddha- 
bhadrcna 

12 karitah Sugat-a[Iayarii 3 J || [13 ||*J Agamya Dharmmadattam chcha(cha) bhikshum sach-chhi- 
shyam=>cva cha [(*] Bha-‘drabu(ba)ndhum^idam ve^ma tabhyaih nishpaditam chame || [14 ([*] 
Yad^atra punyarii tat!>tesha[ih] 

13 jagatam cha bhavatv=»idam [|*] sarw-amala-guna-vyata^-mahabodhi-phal-aptaye || [ly ||*J Yo 
Buddha-Sasana-gatirii samabuddhya* jato bhikshur<>vya(r<>wa)yasy^abhinave*bhijan-opapanna- 

[h I*] 

14 bahu-^rutah ^[I]Ia-vi^uddha-cheta [lokasya mokshaya kriJY-adhikarah || [16 ||*J Na sariisar- 
apannarii ^ubham=>api - - ®n#chichhubha-karam vipako divyo 

cha niyamah [[•] - - lok-artthaya prasrita-manasam punya-mahatam vipako - ’ranaih 

bhavati sukha- - 

16 na jagatam || [17 ||*j n#’®andaja-vya[hrii(hri)jte golahgula-ninada-purita-dare 

pragbhara-vi [|*] 

17 yogISvar-adhyasite ve^moedaih jana janakam bhQtyai pratishthapitam )) [18 ))*] Purwi^api 

choeyaiti ten«aiva drii(dri)-bddh«achar}yena(na) Saugatl [j*] Joke chiram 

[ih 9 r] 


TRANSLATION 

Luck! 

(\^erse i) Victorious is Muni” who applied his mind to people’s welfare (avt/) strove for it, who 
accomplished . . . happiness . . who had realized the ultimate reality, who possessed (a//) the three- 


' This anusvara is superfluous. 

- Better read mataram phararh tatha. The wrong 
usage matS'pitaram occurs also in certain donative records, 
as in No. 2 below, infra p. 1 1 9, n. 2. 

3 Read °!oyah. The engraver first engraved j’ct after ta, 
and then soon discovered his omission of la. Consequently, 
what we see is his attempt at making la of the _)'<?, followed 
by an imperfectly formed ya with an anusvara over it. 

■* The letter bha had a mark attached to its right limb, 
which is erased. Also it has a superfluous anuraara over it. 

5 The intended reading seems to be vrata. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji read dhyata. James Burgess read vyata and cor- 
rected it into vyapta or vyatta. 

® In samabuddhya we obviously have a diaeretic form of 
sambuddhya, as upapanna is a diaeretic form of utpanna 
(through Pali uppanna), occurring in this veiy verse. 
Such forms betray Pali influence. 

7 The reading within the square brackets is as given by 
Bhagwanlal Indraji and James Burgess. This is, however, 
not certain. The letter lo, for instance, shows an upright 


stroke on the top, which makes it look more like lau than 
lo. The following letter again looks more like ba than \a. 
The letter sya also has an additional stroke on the top. 
What is read as mo looks different from mo in moksha m 
line 7 above. The syllable ksha is not clear, but can be 
made out. The next letter looks more like ya or yo than 
simple ya. Finally, kri has a medial 1 stroke attached to its 
top, or it has to be read as kri and corrected into krt. 

® Bhagwanlal Indraji and James Burgess read these two 
letters as iu ki, but on the original they look different 
’ Bhagwanlal Indraji and James Burgess read this letter 
as dhii the latter inadvertently omits the preceding vipako. 

These four letters are read as valahhir^nna by Bhag- 
wanlal Indraji and James Burgess. 

" here stands for the Lord Buddha. Mmn,takya- 

muni, Munindra, and the like, are some of the Buddha s 
appellations recorded even in Sanskrit lexicons. See, for 
instance, Amarakosha, i. 14: Muntndrah trtghanah ^asiS 
Munih Sakyamunisftu yah. It may be pointed out that the 
author of the inscription in Cave XVII at Ajanta employs 



CAVE XXVI 

fold* magnificent virtues, who knew no fear, {and) whose compassion beamed forth as the very moon- 

^(V. Cl) again, who had won complete victory over death and the like, who had attained to the 

state where one neither decays nor dies; and who, even after having entered into nirviina' — the state 
of utter calm and bliss, beyond fear and void of locality — , fulfils the desires of {all the Icings in all the 

worlds 1 _ , %, • 

Obeisance and praise {ojfered to him) will never turn fruitless from him, (they rather) bring 

abundant {and) great reward from him, and {eveii) a single flower oflered to whom yields the fruit 
known as paradise {and cvoi) final emancipation. 

4) Therefore it behoves the wise man, treading the noble path^ in this world, to show extreme 
reverence to the Tathagatas who are exalted through their reputed excellences {and) have kindly feelings 
for humanity — have their heart melting, as it were, with compassion.-* 

5) Gods, being {time and again) harassed by troubles, can hardly aspire after victor}’; {let alone 
gods,) even Siva had to undergo a curse whereby he became a horrid-'eyed one; Krishna, too, though 
free of all bondage, fell a victim to death. Therefore the Sugatas, who arc absolutely free from fear, 
excel {over all). 

(Y. 6) The venerable sage Achala, even though he had achieved all which he aspired to {and had no 
further desire), out of gratitude built a cave-dwelling for the Master,*" which is proclaiming {so to say,) 
His teachings. 

(V. 7) Why should not a monument’ be raised by those possessing wealth, desirous of mundane 
happiness as also of liberation.' — {si/eh a charity should indeed he perjormed) far rather by Bodhisattvas 
(‘those beings who aspire after pure knowledge’) for the happiness of the world as also for {their ovott) 
final emancipation .'® 

{fl. 8) A man continues to enjoy himself in paradise as long as his memor}' is green in the world. One 


Mwi!, MuntrUja, und Munlndra in verses 1, 24, and 28 
respectively i sec Burgess, Descriptive Nctes, pp. 73 and 
75; J.S.JF.I.,vo\. iv, pp. 129 and 130; Ilyd. e/rch. See., 
No. 15 {Inscription in Cave ATI I at djaniit, by V. V. 
Mirashi), 1949, pp. 10, 12, and 13. 

' These refer to miinasiha, vSehika, and ktSyika (mental, 
oral, and ph)'sical) qualities. 

^ This is what is obviously indicated by the epithets that 
follow. 

^ Krita here, in my opinion, is to be taken in the sense of 
Krita-yuga, the age of purity and nobleness of character. 
Compare: Loko mad~yuga-janm!S krita-Ktita-karmil na 
mad-dharmS | iti hetorriva lalinil Kalinil sampldyatc sit- 
dhuh II — ‘ “Tlie fellow is born in my age, but has been 
doing the deeds of the Krita age and not following my 
waj’s”, reasoning thus, metliinks. Kali (the modern age of 
discord) is specially harsh upon good people.’ 

) As pointed out by James Burgess, drava-kartmii- 
hridayeshu is bad Sanskrit, yet its meaning is plain enougli. 

® I take the word kachara as a variant of kachchara, 
meaning ‘wicked’, ‘ungainly’, &c. 

The original has iastri, ‘teacher’ or ‘master’, which 
IS another well-known appellation of the Buddlia. Sec 
above, p. 116, n. ii 


’ The word kirti in the present contc.\t means ‘temple’, 
‘monument’, or the like. See an ess.iy entitled ‘Kirti: Its 
Connotation’, in the Siddha-IIhr.rati (Dr. Siddheshwar 
Varma Presentation Volume), Hoshiarpur, 1950, Pt. I, 
pp. 38-42. 

® This iirya is rather terse and may be elucidated fur- 
ther. In verse 6 we arc informed that the venerable monk 
Achala caused a rock-temple to be excavated in honour of 
the Buddha, which evidently mc.ans that he provided the 
money needed for the work. 'I'liis is a meritorious act 
which ordinarily a l.ay worshipper performs if he desires 
happiness in tliis world and liberation hereafter. Verse 7, 
the present ( 7 nv 7 , justifies a monk’s performing such an act. 
Achala is here alluded to .as a Bodhisattv.i. The c.\prcssion 
prilg eva is an idiom peculiar to Buddliist Sanskrit litera- 
ture and answers to English ‘far rather’. The implication 
of the statement in the verse seems to be this, that it is far 
more desirable that monks possessing wealth should spend 
it for charimblc purposes than even tliat worldly wcaltliy 
people should do so. The adjuncts hhava-sukha-kelma and 
moksha-ktlma arc common to Bodhisattv.as and samvidya- 
mSna-vihhavas (‘wealthy people’), but these are to be inter- 
preted slightly differently in each case, as h.as been done in 
the translation. 
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should {therefore) set up a memorial on the mountains that will endure for as long as the moon and the 
sun continue.' 

(Vv. 9-1 3) The monk Buddhabhadra has caused {this) temple of Sugata to be made in honour of his 
parents as well as in honour of {that) Bhawiraja who served the mighty king of A§maka as the latter’s 
minister, who was attached to him {the monk) in friendship through many successive births, who was 
steadfast, grateful, wise, learned, expert in the polity both of Brihaspati and of Sukra,^ proficient in 
social laws and customs, worshipping only the Buddha, supplying the needs of all the needy; who was 
very eloquent, was exalted through his virtues, was all humility, was renowned the world over for his 
pious character, was blessed with a son, an equally foremost personality, Devaraja {by name), who accom- 
plishes, with tact and sweetness only, even such tasks as would normally call for rigours and active 
struggle, who is {now) the excellent minister of the king {of Asmaka)f and who, on the demise of his 
father, raised the {dignity of his) office by his excellences. 

(V. 14) Thanks to'' the monk Dharmadatta as well as to {my) good pupil Bhadrabandhu; for it is 
these two who have seen to the excavation and completion of this {cave) temple on my behalf.® 

(V. 15) Whatever merit is here, may that be for the attainment of fruit {in the shape) of supreme 
knowledge as well as the multitude of all the pure qualities by them^ and by {all the beings in all the 
three) worlds! 

(V. 1 6) He who, born of a noble family, endowed with great learning, with his mind purified by 
righteous conduct, {competent to lead the people on the path of liberation), having perfectly mastered the 
course of the Buddha’s teachings, became a monk in his early age. 

(V. r 7) [Owing to the serious lacunae in the text as a result of the damage done to the inscribed 
portion here, a coherent translation of the extant part is not possible.] 

(V. 1 8) This {cave) temple has been established for the welfare of , on the top of a mountain, 

which is frequented by great yogins, and the valleys of which are resonant with the chirpings of birds 
and the chatterings of monkeys, 

(V. 1 9) And this prasastP of Sugata has likewise been composed by the same teacher for long 

in the world. 


No. 2. This inscription is engraved on the pedestal of the topmost Buddha figure, standing, 
facing north, on the left side of the fa9ade. It consists of ttvo lines, the second of which is 
much shorter. It has likewise been edited by Bhagwanlal Indraji and James Burgess.® Its 


facsimile has not been published previously. 

' The significance of the word kirti is further made 
clear here. By advising his readers to make temples out of 
the living rock, the author obviously alludes to the lasting 
nature of such monuments in contrast to those made of 
brick and mortar, which are less durable. 

^ The reference is obviously to the nitis, schools of 
polity of Brihaspati and Sukra, the former the preceptor of 
the gods and the latter the teacher of the demons. 

3 Both Bhagwanlal Indraji and James Burgess wrongly 
took this part of Devaraja’s description as applying to his 
father, Bhawiraja. 

■* jgamya, literally ‘having come’, is another idiomatic 
expression peculiar to Buddhist Sanskrit. It is used to 
acknowledge indebtedness. Cf. ya kSchid asmaham irt- 
saubhagya-sampat saru^asau Buddham Bhagavantam aga- 
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mya — ‘whatever fortune of wealth and prosperity we pos- 
sess, all that we owe to the Lord Buddha!’ {DivyuvadSna, 
edited by E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge, 1886, 

P-95-) . . . j u 

s This statement, in the first person, is supposed to be 
emanating from the monk Buddhabhadra, to whom the 
excavation of the cave-temple is due. 

* That is, the persons named, Bhavvir.lja, Buddha- 
bhadra, his parents, Dharmadatta, and Bhadrabandhu, who 
are concerned with the excavation of the hall and the fane 
within. 

f The original pUrva is a substantive and it means 
prasasti, ‘eulogy’. 

® Burgess, Descriptive Notes, p. 79, No, yj A.S.JP.I-y 
vol. iv, p. 1 36, No. 7. 



CAVE xxvr 



The inscription is comparatively well preserved. A little blank space between yod'^atra 
and punyam in line i is owing to a flaw in the stone itself. Palaeographically the two forms of 
t, one with its semicircle to the right of the vertical and the other with it to its left, are 
noteworthy, as in bhadanta and yad<-atra^ line i. 

TEXT 

1 Siddham* deyadharmmOi>yam Isakya-bhikshor-^bhadanta-Gunakarasya yad#atra punyarh tad<> 
bhavatu mata-pitaraih* purwangamam krii(kn)tva 

2 sarwa-satvebhya^ anutara-jnana aptaye'* 

TMNSLA.TIOM 

Luck! This is the meritorious gift of the ^akya monk, the reverend Gunakara. Whatever merit is 
here, may that be for the attainment of the supreme knowledge to all the sentient beings, beginning 
with the {donor's) father and mother! 

No. 3. This inscription is engraved on the pedestal of the topmost Buddha figure, standing, 
facing south, on the right side of the fa9ade. It is fragmentary, a large portion of it, on the 
right side, having been broken away. The extant portion has the beginnings of the three 
lines — the inscription evidently consisted of three lines only. It has been previously edited 
by Bhagwanlal Indraji and James Burgess.^ It is a donative record like the foregoing one. 



‘ Expressed by a sjntnbol. 

^^imSia-pitaraupurwangamau. Curiously enough 
e ame wrong form mdta-pltaram occurs in verse 13 of 
the foregoing inscription (No. i), too. 

Read sattvebhyofnutiara-jiian-Sptaye. 


* A few auspicious symbols that follow mark the end of 
the record. 

s Burgess, Descriptive Notes, p. 80, No. 8j J.S.JF.l., 
vol. iv, p. 136, No. 8, Plate LVIII, No. 8 
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TEXT 

1 Siddham^ deyadharmmo^^fyaih]^ 

2 ya^d^atra pu'*[nyarh] 

3 sarwa-satva(ttva)na[m<»a]5 


TRANSLATION 

Luck! [This] is the meritorious gift Whatever merit is here [let that he for the attainment of 

supreme knowledge] by all sentient beings 

No. 4. This brief record of two short lines is engraved on the pedestal of a small figure of 
the Buddha to the left of the third niche from the front, in the right aisle. It has also been 
published by Bhagwanlal Indraji and James Burgess.^ A comparison of the facsimile repro- 
duced here with that published in the A.S.JF.I., vol. iv, Plate LVIII, No. 9, will show that 
the latter had been worked up by hand considerably before it was reproduced. 



Inscription in present condition 



TEXT 

1 Deyadharmo^yam Sakya- 

2 bhikshu-Sariigha^mitrasya 


TRANSLATION 

This is the meritorious gift of the Sakya monk, Sanghamitra. 


’ Expressed by a symbol. 

2 A very small part of the left side of the letter ya of 
yam is all that survives. 

3 What looks like an anusvara over ya is a natural de- 
pression in the stone. 

■* The gap between /)« and what follows is caused by the 
subscript m of the syllable rmmo in line i above. What 


follows pu is obviously nyam of which only a part of the 
subscript ya now remains. 

s Only the left side of the letter ma is now to be seen. 

* Burgess, Descriptive Notes, p. 8o, No. 9; A.SJV.l., 
vol. iv, p. 136, Plate LVIII, No. 9. 

t What looks like an anusvara over gha is obviously a 
natural depression in the stone. 
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CAVl'.S XXVI-XXVII 


CAVKS XXVl-XXVll 

As stated above, the back wall of the Chapel between Caves XXVI and XXVI 1 contains 
a fairly large inscription. It was covered with the nvas«, of debris accumulating there ihiougji 
landslides caused by rains at different perioils, and moisttire and salts have much damaj’ed 
the rock on which it is carved. In 193b. when the lanirt of C'ave XXVI was excav.ited 
and the chapel to its left was cleared of wreckage, this inscription was exposed to view. 

The inscribed part measures about c. \ feet bv 5’ feet. 'I’he inscri]Uion consists of lout teen 
lines in all. It is taken as being in three parts, indicated here as ./, U, and C. (h'acsimiles 
II-V). Of these J and C. each consi^ts of only one line. .1 occurs right above li and 
possibly announces the fact that below is given the descrij>ti(ut of so-and-so. C occurs almost 
inalinc with .*/, but at a distance. It states that ‘this has been written by Kajvitatuiiga’. li tints 
constitutes the inscription proper. It comim;. of t c. lines of varying letigths. At the end of 
several of these lines some inscribed portions have been destroyed, the exact extent of which 
cannot now be detcrniined. 

The task of deciphering the inscription is beset with various diliiculties. I'ir.st of all its 
damaged condition is a great handicap. The natural fissures of the rock, have here and there 
got mixed up with the strokes and dots of the engraved letters, which, in their turn, have 
mostly suffered from exposure to the ravages i>f the weather. Then there is the peculiarity 
of the script. Scvcr.il signs have similar forms, making it dillicult to {listingui'h one from the 
other. To crown all, there is the languagc-difliculty. \\’cre it pure Sanskrit, the extant part 
of the inscription could have been correctlv deciphered in spite of the other handicap' , The 
language of the inscription happens to he a rjuecr mixture of Sanskrit and Pr.lk.rit, 'I’here are 
instances where one compoumi word is half Sanskrit and half Pr.lk.rit. In line for example, 
w c have ,7^7, for Sanskrit riijrnlhh-iijiJ. 'I’hc complete expression may have been 

^>ciharajddhirajt 7 . Even where the writer has used pure Satiskrit words he has (till been 
strongly under the intiuence of Pr.'ikrit, especially in the matter of orthograjdiy. We have 
thus such strange forms as patthc for ptithc, hhrrittii for h/iru!ii in line 2, rajntffti for J'ajnifa 
inline 3, and so on. The worst difnculty is when an initial consonant is duplirnled, a- in 
idaUtd-^aloka^ in lines --,1. The word beginning thus with a double / in line iz ha- not been 
completely deciphered. Short and long vowels are abo used promi'^cuou'ly, ilhi'lnsted 
by Kcpattciungina in line 14, where / is again unnecessarily duplicated, the correct ^ortn 
being Kap aiatiirigcrta. 

-*15 already indicated, palaeographic evidence would place the record in the eighth or the 
^nth century a.d. The characters belong to the nail-hcadcd variety, the top of each letter, 
« a rule, having a triangle with its apex downwards. Earlier instances of this 'cript occur in 
sticn records as the Poona plates of the \'akataka queen Prabhavatlguptii.’ 

regards the contents of the inscription, its object is not clear. It, howcs-cr, belong' to the 
RamtrakOtas, probablv of the Vidarbha line. In line 2 it refers to one Xanaraia Ixjrn fjf the 


"ct'-l!: Ir.d-^a, loL .\v, pp. 39 f:., and plate. For plate insertrtto’", ca.'lv ; 
- ttaa.~r’es of the same script, on ‘tone and copper- and note a. 
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APPENDIX 

Riishtrakuta family ‘in Dakshinnpatha’, j.c. in South India. 'I'hc name is rmhah!^ ?■: 
taken as Xannaraja. We know of two memben; of the \’idarb}).i branelj of the 
family who bore the name Xannaraja: one who issued the Xagardhnn phatcs,’ .md ui; i wa- 
cvidently a younger brother of Swlmiraja, the progenitor of the s.ud linc.’.cc (a. it. 
and the other who issued the Multai plates,* and v/lio was a son of Sv.lmikar.VM (.\.i\ 
of the same lineage.^ The X’anar.lja of our record is probahlv identical \sith one or otl.er of 
these two X'annarajas. Our record nc.vt mentions X’anar.lia’s brother, ul'.o>c nanie 'rc:T^< t i 
have been lost in the damaged portion of line a. In line j, it namc.s one \‘airattadc\a. u): », a; 
the inscription has it, was ‘famed in (zr//) the three worlds’. It is quite po^ihlc that thi' i. in 
fact the name of Xanar.lja’s brother, though this relationship is not known from any o;!;:r 
source. One \'ajrata, on the other hand, figures very prominently amonc tlir cnr::!::. 
defeated by the Chfdukyas of Badami, who, in their turn, were defcatcvi bv nantid.urga, a 
member of the .Miilaka branch of the Rasbtrakuta family (a.o. 710-^0).* 'I'liis \'aira:.’. o 
mentioned under the variant \’ajjada in the Xasik plates of Dhar.orava'lavasiiiiha, a < >;! of 
Chalukya Pulakcsin II. Tlie form occurring in our inscription is which, hut (or th.r 

unnecessary duplication of / in it, is the same as yajrattu Be^ido, in all likelihood, onr an i 
the same ruler is meant by J'ajraUi, I'afratta^ and Scholars have been at pain- to 

fix the identity of tliis mysterious figure. Dr. X. \'enkataramanayya cquatcil him vitb. 
Vajr.'iyudlia, a ruler of Kanauj in Xorth India,' while Profcs'-or V. V, .Miradii identitir- him 
with Siladitya III of the .Maitraka dynasty, an emperor of the West.'’ Our in-crip!in:i. <m 
the otlier hand, would tend to prove him to be a Rashtrakuta monarch. 'I'hc situ.uio'i nu\ 
iiavc to be understood as follows: Vajrata of the \'idarblia branch of tlie R.l'htrakrita ramiU 
sulTcrcd a defeat at the hands of a Chfilukya king of B.Td.uni (DhanT-'rava-jat a nnhi b> 
name, according to his Xasik plates), while, later on, Danlidurga of the Mfilaka branJi «'t tlr 
Rashtrakuta family likewise inflicted a crushing defeat on a C’h.'ilukya monarch. It v.ca!! 
look as if the defeat of one branch was avenged by the other. 

I'urthcr, ovir inscription mentions one Lalit.'ivalf)ka immediately after N .ijrattades.-,. 
relation is, however, not clear. Dr. :\. S. .Altekar says; ‘ I he e.;-cnding epith-t- v 
peculiarly associated with the R.lslitrakutas.’ He illu-trates the point Bn linm 
instances: X.lg.lvaioka, Khadg.lvaloka, \’ikram.lvah)ka, .M.lnav.dok !, Kan.A al >’•. 
avaloka, and Dharm.lvaloka.’ To this list may be a<ldcii I.alit.'iv aloka of otir in > rtpn 'M 
this be an epithet of V.ijr.qt-'dcva himsclff 

\\'hnt follows in line. .1-9 ‘cenr. to be a dc cription of tiii’ \'.drattadr\.(-[.>h! c. ■! 
warrior comparable to X.'ir.'iyana atid C'haturbhuja (both ot them b-ln;; nm;*. ot il-,' 
\'isbnu) in the battlefield. 

In line c we have a r/.; .md in line .S’ a l>'. It 1 r.tth-r lij. 


■Ih.-Sr 
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CAVF.S XXVI-XXVIl 

this stage that they refer respectively to a Maldycla, ‘king of Malaya’ and a C/io/a ruler. 
Similarly wc cannot at present state definitely what pumhui in lines i and lo stands for. It 
may be a proper name, presumably of a country. \Ve know of a Pundravardhana in Itast 
India, but not in South Itulia. Certain rcccnsiotrs of the Mtihrihlutrota bracket the name of 
the ruler of the Pundra kingdom with that of the Pandya in enumerating the princes who 
attended the Kayanrcaui of Draupadl.* Since, however, all the other princes meirtioned in 
that particular verse, e.vccpt the Pandya one, belong cither to the nortit or to the east, it is 
doubtful whether the Pundra refers to a country in South India. 

A name Chachupatthn has been read in line 1 2. 'I’hc suflix pdttha (or ptitha, as in Dtils/ii/nl- 
patthc in line 2, suggests that this also is the name of a region. 'I'hc reading is, however, not 
beyond all doubt. Nor can I hazard an identification of it, even if the reading be correct. 

Owing to the imperfect nature of the transcript offered here, it is not possible to add a 
coherent translation of the text. In the absence of such a trattslation, the foregoing remarks 
and comments may prove of some help in advancing the study of this highly impt»rtant 
record. 

Tlie text given below has been prepared by me front the inked estampages taken in 1 9.5.2, 
under the supervision of Dr. N. P. Cltakravarti, the then Government ICpigrapItist for India, 
as also from those prepared in 1950 umicr my personal supervision. On this occasion I 
examined the original also, but found that the inscription could be read far better from 
estampages. I must say that I have been deciphering inscriptions for the past eighteen years 
now and that during all this period I have not come across such a hard nut to crack as the 
present one. I have spent months on it, and was occasionally also assisted by .Messrs, .M, 
Venkataramayya, M.A., .M.Litt., and P. B. Desai, .M..A., two of the Hpigraphical .Assis- 
tants in my oflice, in the task of deciphering it. It is a great satisfaction to me that the 
inscription has yielded quite a considerable part of its secrets to the combined efforts of all 
three of us. We hope to continue our efforts until all that can be gleaned from this in- 
scription has been gleaned. 'I’hc text given here may thus be regarded as tentative. 

TKXT 

A 

t da hi ni .a niya-rathtc pundra sa ya la pa [ri] iva saiii - ti 

2 4 ri[h]* Dakshin'ipatthc Uashtrakutta-kulc sfuto] NahiarHiasya bhrritt.'i rdulhirkal - - lia- 
chandrasya [ka] ■* 

See the MahahhSrata, Jdipnr-.'an^ criiical edition by dot h.is p.irily dis.nppc.nrcd. 

K- 1933, p. 724, note to verse ’ 'riicrc is space cnouph for one letter between tlic two 

5 • a mga-l'ang-ndhipn-P Undya-Patmdri! ['idthanljc MrtV, and tlierc .seems to be some abr.nsion there. I lowever, I 
tinn°a '1 Elsewhere the Pundras ,nrc ‘men- take it to be. nfl.nw in the stone, which the engraver possibly 

to So \ wab the Andhtas’, who no doubt belongctl avoided. Prcsum.nbly he gives here the name Niminrilj,!. 

r 'be Jcuntal cf the Bihar Research * Tnnees of some few oift/imvtj after the doubtful tv; .nrc 

so . xxxvii, 1951, p. 127. visible, of which a subscript chha^ in a comp.nratively small 

c ower dot of the visarjanlya is clear. The upper size, is clear enough. 

R 2 
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3 [n]i asya ^Namna Vajrattadev-eti vikhyato bhuvana-ttraye [|*] tasyoeyaih amka-pa - - [ra] || 
Llalita- 

4 valoka-satru-prakara-pralaya-divakara-ni[ddha]da .a[nu]raga-prachanda-vidyadhara-chanda-Na- 
rayana-rip[u].e - 

5 matta-gaja-kesari-mahimanam Mallaye^a-kartta[nta] - - [sra] [rajajdhi arafyara] - samara- 

stambha- .u. i 

6 [ya]da[mri]a [saurya]-saihgrama-gaja-paridrava[na]-davagi ahava-hanua I samara-Chaturbhuja || 
tanda -[i] 

7 tanu atula gaja-la . i n.u [sajchhahena chand-anila-vea-chali^a-charu-la yara 

8 charhchalena Cholla inniaraya-rattu-jieih ayasa ma na ja i - bha i ja sanni-bhanu - nna 

9 vihartuih kiriinnarena || ko ajar-ama[ra] e* thu jage i mu ja nariita vidina - ndabham | chain ti - 
[saih ti] -[nnajya 

10 kapara[rnna] - rannihi -[ja]hi pundra-jivia kuhanda - ti esha sanni-bhan[u]lla bha i sura-jua - - 
nnava[bhuja] 

1 1 riva[kha]-bhamge mandavo inni araya-[ra]tturnni[tu]- vihimilla[bhu]-jana sa ya la sa lahe ni 
-ja[ta] - ma - - 

12 [sajpara-graha || 11 a - khande[dva]ra vinau chaufra vartta]na e Chachupatthe durjaha - ne 

13 - - bhima - nda-praya - bhaih -[gajsa ma the^ maham guna e - da si e .e ku[lla]na - [sa]m ti - 


14 Kapattatuhgena li[khi*]tam=^etat 

^ From namna to ttraye we have obviously a hemistich 
in the Anushtuhh metre. Between na and mna there is 
again a blank, apparently due to the roughness of the stone. 

2 Between U and a there is a little blank space which is 
due to the medial u of rbhu of Chaturbhuja, in the previous 
line, extending downwards. 

3 This may not have been a letter, but only a blank 


owing to the roughness of the stone. 

Between e and thu there is a little blank space due to 
the medial u of itu of rattu^ in the foregoing line, extending 
downwards. 

3 The letter the appears above the line. Next to it are 
some vertical strokes which must be natural depressions 
in the stone. 
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INSCRIPTION ON THE BACK WALL OF THE CHAPEL TO THE LEFT OF THE COURT, CAVE XXVI 
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Alircd, ^ 7 r. Javri, i 
Ajanti, Car: I. i, 5 
— , Cave II, 4,5, li 
— , Cere IX, 2 
—5 Cave X, 2, i, 30 
— , Ca\e X\'L I, i, V, 2?, 25 
Caves X\'II-XX\-II; “general 
remarks, i-iS; arnsrc skT.i. 5, 7; 
date, 1-2, iS: innetnee cf Ajanta 
art, 4; method of painting, 2, St '■ 
representation of nationalities, 6-, 
representation ofsotial life, S,o-i c. 
— , Cave XVII; general description, 
lo-n-, veranda, 10-32; front 
corridor, 30—41; pilaster between 
front and left cxirridors, a 2; left ‘ 
corridor, 43~52; pilaster between 
left and back corridors, 52; back 
corridor, 53-65, 73-Si; ante- 
chamber, 66—73' ptlaster between 
right and back corridors, S2; richt 
corridor, 82-g5; piloftcr between 
front and right corridors, 05-96; 
front corridor, 06-1 c6; ante- 
chamber, ic 6-7; ceilings, 1C7-S 
~-5 Cave XIX, i, 12-13 
^1 Cave XX, 13, 20, 111; incised 
inscriptions, text and translation, 

”3-14 

"5 Cave XXI, 14, 111 
— Cave XXII, 14-1 5, 1 1 1 
5 Cave XXIII, 14 
-5 Cave XXIV, 15,16 
-5 Caves XXV, XXVI, XXVIl, 
plan, 16 

-Caves XXVI, XXVII, 123; 
general discussion of inscription, 
*2f-35 language, 121; contents, 
122-3; text, 123-4 
-Cave XXVI, 1, 18, 112, iia- 
20; inscriptions, text and transk- 
Don, 115-20 

'^veXXVII,,8, 112 
i^'r XXIX, 

hall, representation of, gg, gg 


15 

Atnaten, representation cf, Sc 

rcpresentati.vn of, sef Scarf 
an— -tf ‘.T.rcpretentatic'Tiof.o, 27, ici | 
Aninvds, representation of; apes, 31 ; j 
bear, 122, 103; bull, 21, 23, 26; , 


cirr 

el, 21 

; cat, vvil.1, 55; .-9 

V*'/ ‘ 

ic6 

; crer^ 

1 1, A7, 33, 55 - 7-5 

t 

bo. 

ICl 

S 1 

tCA, tc6; ikg. 55, 

^ » 

ICZ 

: c!cr^ 

ant. 25. 30. 33, 30, 

■ 15 ' 


61, 0? 

, 6a, 72, 78, 81 n.:. 

01, 

CO, 

102, 

IcS --.S; Uax, 55; horse. 


3 ^ 5-5 

• 5-5 5 -' 55 ' Cl, 

62, 

00, 

7 --. "-i 

.8o,Sc,8S,oi,o2, 1 

01 ; 

hvc 


as, 12; jack.al, 53; lion. 

10, 

5A. 1 

01, icA, icS; monkev, 

/ce CA'-, 31 

' 35) 53' 56 r..K 80 

n.i, 


ica; a\cn, 3", 66; panther, 55; i 
r'hark, Sa; swine, 66; tiger, 53; | 
wolf, 31 I 

Anklets, representation of, 77, So i 

Apes, representation of, 31 | 

c^surascs, representation of, 27 
Aquatic plants, representation of, 72, ' 
97 

Architecture, representations of, srr 
Buildings 

Areca-nut tree, repre-entation of, 20, 
375 -^5 5^5 ^3 

erhat, representation of, 29, 49, 52, 
66, 99 j? s 

Arrow, representation of, 31 n.*, 34, 

75, 82,92, 93,94, loi, >03 
Artistic skill, 5, 7 
Asmalta, 1 14 
Aurangabad, 9, 14 
Avalokitcsvanijthc Bodhisatt; a,rcprc- 
senmtion of, 5, 19, 27 

Baark, 6 

Badami, capital of Chalukyas, 2 
Bagh, paintings at, 4 
Bahuv^rT, d2uglif''r of the ('ods, 80 
Balc^jnj', rcprcvtniatioti of, y/j, 89 
Balu'trade, fejio'A-niation of, 

Bamiyan, Afghatfruii, i, /} 

Banana, rq/r'-z-niatiori of, 37, 57 ? y*!* 
^''-5 


Banner, u-presentation of, 38, 03 
Banvan, representation of, ^A.t'C, 104 

Binwtt, Dr. I.. D., C.B.,\i 

Bvv'n. u'prrscntation of, 7“ 

Basket, reprc'cnratio'i of, 21, 38 
Brtev, Mr. ClutU'S v 
Bvttlo-seenc, repa's.-ut.ttion 0404-05 
Beads, Strings of, representation of, 31 
Beams, repre-'entation of, 7(5 
Bear, representation of, 102, 103 
Bcggin2-lviwl,reprcscm.vtionof,27,7C' 
}cl fruit, S 

Bell, representation of, 02 
Belt, rcprcscnt.atkva of, 66 

Benares, 76 v.' 

Benevolent Be.ar, Story of, 102-3 
Benevolent BuiTalo and tlic Mischiev- 
ous Monkey, Story of, Si 
Benevolent Monkey, Story of, 53-54 
Blwgvvankl Indraji, on inscriptions, 
112, 120 
Bharhut, 28 

Bhavanriga, of Padmrivatl, 1 5 
Bhavvir.l;a, 18 

Ihihhu, representation of, 17, 66, 88, 
I eg 

Bfii/, representation of, loi 
/ huipnria-muriril, 24, 67 
r Bimbisara, 68 
Binding medium, 8 
Birds, representation of; .aquatic, 34; 
crane, 49, 79, 106; crow, 79 
90; duck, 30, 31, 106; goose, 40, 
49, 106; peafowl, 26, 29, 53, 
8o«.>, 104, 108; pigeon, Son.J; 
stork, 106; vulture, 83, go 
Blanket, represenlation of, 34 
Blouse, rejiresentation of, 25 
Boat, representation of, 8 1 
Boilh flaya, 75 
Bodlii tri’t's, 71, III 
Bodlii'allva, 7, 22 «.», 22 26, 
5.3 "'S 73 ) 7f>"-'5 70 «.', 80, 81, 
()() II.', i)() 102, 103 11.^, 117 

or I,ok("Iv.ii.i, 42 
— , Avidokititivaiii, 5, 19, 27 
Midtreya, 27, 42 

• , l’(i<lni!i|)ni;l, 1 1, 66, 67 

• Viijiaphgi, 1 1, 66, 67 
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Hmlhis.ittv.i Avalokitcsvara and Bud- 
dliist Litany, 19 

Ihdhisattvdvadruui Kalpalnid^ 1 9 
Bodice, choli, representation of, 8, 23, 
24, 39. 85 

Bolster, representation of, 67, 89 
Borolnidur, 40 

Bow, representation of, 21, 31 34, 

37. 61. 74. loi, 103 
Bracelet, representation of, 71, 93, 
95 

Brahma, representation of, 67 
Brahmadatta, 76 

Brahinati, representation of, 5, 36, 45, 

53.75,105 

Brake, representation of, 102 
huisslhf, representatioti of, 8, 59 >1.' 
Breastplate, representation of, 64 
Breeches, representation of, 67 «.* 
Brihaspati, tc-acher of the gods, 118 
Buddha, first sermon or great miracle, 
28-29 

— , the mother and child before, 70-7 1 
— , preaching iti Tushita heaven, 66- 

70 

— , preaching to the congregation, 
109 

Buddha: as beggar, 1 1 first ser- 
mon, 6; Kassapa,63 tnamtshya, 
14; reclining, 17; seven sarvajna 
III; various appellations, 1 16 
with inscription, cave XXVI, i ig; 
various representations, i, ii, 27, 
32, 42, 99 «.•*, 108 
Buddhabhadra, 17, 114, 118 
Buildings and details of architecture, 
representations of: alms-hall, 99, 
99 balcony, 37, 8g; balustrade, 
76; beams, 76; building, three- 
story, 89; cornice, 36; dome, stupa- 
shaped, 75; frieze, carved, 89; gate 
and gateway, 64, 74, 88, 104; hall, 
75; hut, 23; kitchen, 58, 105; 
lattice- work, 76; pantry, 58; pillars, 
75. 76, 87, 8g, 104; portico, 59; 
roof, 36, 81 shandy ana, rec- 

tangular tent, 57, 62, 84, 99, 105, 
106; shops, 46, 56; stables, 60; 
steps, 59 

Bull, representation of, 21, 23, 26 
BuIIock-cart, representation of, 27 
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Burgess, James, 16; on inscriptions, 
1 1 2-20 

Camel, representation of, 21 
Cannibal king, 54 
Cannibalism, 58 

Cap, representation of, 21, 45, 64, 
67 88 

Carriage or chariot, representation of, 
45, loi, 102 

Casket, representation of, 38 
Cat, wild, representation of, 55 
Ceylon, 4 

Ceylon — Sigiri (Sigiriya), i 
Chain of Causation, 21 
— of human figures, 1 6 
Chair, representation of, 28, 39, 45, 
60,69,75,77,88, 89, 98 
chatty as, I, 18 
chair a, see Loop 
Chakravarti, Dr. N., v 
Chrdukya dynasty, 2, 1 8 
Chandorana, Mount, 76 
Chandraprabha, 36 n.^ 

Chaplain, representation of, 75 
charkatd, representation of, 25, 45, 
61,77 

chauri, fly-whisk, representation of, 

I r. 20, 25, 26, 32, 37, 38, 40, 41 . 
42, 44 . 47 . 49 . 5 h 56, 57 . 60, 63, 
70. 75 . 77 . 87. 91. 93 . 95 . 98, loi 

Chavannes, E., translator, 76 
Cherubs, representation of, 1 1 
Chhabra, Dr. B. Ch., v 
? chr/ts, representation of, 1 05 
China, 4, 6 

Chinese art, resemblance to, 6 
— pilgrims, 6, 46 
chital, representation of, 106 
choli, representation of, 8, 23, 24, 39, 

85 

Coats, various, representation of, 8, 9, 

21, 39. 41. 47. 50. 56, 60, 61, 65, 
67 "-S 74. 77. 89. 94. 95. 104 
Cobra, representation of, 1 9 
Coiffure, see Hair 
Colours used, 2, 5 nd-, 8, 30 
Conch, representation of, 45, 107 
Coral reef, representation of, 84 
Cornice, representation of, 36 
Coronet, representation of, 37, 95, 98 


Costume, articles of, representations 
of: belt, 66; blouse, 25; bodice 
{choli), 8, 23, 24, 39, 85; brassiere, 

8. 59 breeches, 67 nd-, cap, 21, 
45 . 64, 67 n.^, 88; coats, various, 8, 

9 . 21, 39, 41, 47 . 50, 56, 60, 61, 
65.67«.2,74, 77.89.94.95.104; 
dtor, 8, 21, 29, 31, 41, 82, 89, 93, 
94; dress or robe, 66, 67, 95; 
jacket, 60, 9 1, 94; jamiwar (silk 
brocade), 104; kirtle {ghagri), 24; 
materials, 8; ribbons, 39, 52; 
sandals, 2l, 65; sari, 8, 21, 25, 28, 
39. 77. 85. 93; scarf {angochhs), 24, 
41. 45. 74; shirt, 8, 31; skirt, 8; 
socks, 41, 64; tassels, 30; veil, 67 

Cotton-wool tree, representation of, 
74 

Couch, representation of, 32, 89 
Court scene, 38-39 
Creepers, representation of, 32, 97 
Crocodile, representation of, ii, 13, 
29, 62 

Crown, representation of, 25, 29, 36, 
38, 41,62,67, 88,91,93, 97, 99 
Cunningham, A., 71 
Cup, representations of, 59, 90 
— of leaves, representation of, 99 
Curtains, representation 0^ 41, 104 
Cushion, representation of, 23, 25, 39, 
62, 67, 98 

Cymbals, representations of, 24, 26, 
93 

Dagger, representation of, 50. 63, 

81 nd-, 89, 90 
dagoba, 17 
Dakshina-desa, 6 
Dandekar, Dr. R. N., 82 
dd'o, curved knife, representation of, 

86, 92 

Dates of paintings, 1-2, 18 
Deccan, 9 

Deer, representations of, ii, 47 . 53 . 

55, 74, 80, loi, 103, 104, 106 
Destruction, causes of: bats, 27; 
climatic, 65; copal varnish, use of, 

31 ; figures cut from rock face, 26; 
insects, 2 78; landslides, I2, 17. 

121; rains, 17, 19; smoke, 27, 78, 
81, 106 



devas, 2<), 66 
Devadatta, 33 
Devasena, king, i, 4 
devis, representations of, 66, 67 
dharmachahra mtidra, teaching atti- 
tude, representation of, il, 29, 35 > 
42, 68 

dholak, double drum, representation of, 
24, 26, 45, 106 

dhofi, loincloth, representation of, 8, 
21,29,31,41582, 89, 93, 94 
Dhritarashtra, sacred goose, represen- 
tation of, 40 

Dipahkara, representation of, 7 1 tt.- 
Discoids, representation of, 93 
Dlvyavadana, 82 

Dog, representations of, 55, 74, 1 02 
Dome, representation of, 75 
Domestic life as depicted, 1 0 
Domestic and kindred objects, repre- 
sentations of; banners, 38, 63; 
basin, 77; baskets, 21, 38; begging- 
bowl, 27, 70; bell, 90; blanket, 34; 
bolster, 67, 8g; casket, 38; chair, 
28, 39> 455 60, 62, 67, 69, 75, 77, 
88,89,98; chaurt, fly-whisk, 1 1 , 20, 
2S5 26, 32, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 44, 
47549551556,575 60, 63, 73, 75, 
775 87, 91, 93, 95, 98, loi; cup, 
59, 90; curtains, 41, 104; cushion, 
235 255 39, 62, 67, 98; fan, 59 «.>; 
flag, 56, 61, 69, 91, 99, 102; 
flagon, 27, 102; kitchen, general 
description, 105; knife, 35; ladder, 
90; leashes for dogs, 55; matting, 
65; metal box, 57; mirror, 95; 
palanquin, 50; pillow, 32, 51; 
Plat®5 33 , 59 i pots, 23, 56, 58; 
potter’s wheel, 22; scales, 46; 
screens, 59”'^i ? spittoon, 39; 

spoon, 46; staff, 75 h.I; stool, 87, 
98; table, 45, 59; tablet, wooden, 
for writing, 57; tapestries, 41; 
tassels, 104; throne, 39, 40, 56, 66, 
755 87, 88, 89, 93, loi, 104, 106; 
tray, 4I5 51, 60, 63, 93, 95, 97; 
tripod, 17; tub, 77; umbrella, 21, 
345 4O5 4 t ) vessels, various, 49, 75, 
875 935 955 975 99; waterflask, 42, 
60; waterpot {Iota), 20, 39 
Dravidian, representation of, 24 
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Dress or robe, representation of, 66, 
675 95 

Drums, representation of, 26, 93 
dvurapiilns, representations of, 14, 15 
Dwarfs, Two, with Musical Instru- 
ments, 106-7 

— , representations of, 26, 38, 51, 58, 
875 94«-S 955 975 985 105 

Ear-rings, representations of, 24, 37, 
435 475 52 

ektiirS, representation of, 42 
Elephant, representation of, 25, 30, 
35 , 39 , 455 505 61, 68, 69, 72, 78, 
81 91, 99, 102, 108 H.- 

Elephant, the, who had Blind Parents, 
76-78 

— , die Six-tusked, the Story of, 30—33 
Elephant-bands, representation of, 91 
Ellora, Buddhist shrines at, 2, 17 
Emeralds, representation of, 29 

Fa-Hian, 6 

Fan, representation of, 59 
Ferns, representation of, 31, 32, 97 
Fielden, Mr. F. J., vi 
Fingernails, representation of, 27 
Fish which saved its Kinsfolk from 
Certain Death, Story of, 78-79 
— , representation of, 34, 62, 79 • 
Five Commandments, 106 
— Virtues, 74 

Flag, reprcscnt.-ition of, 56, 61, 69, 
9I5995I02 

Flagon, representation of, 27, 102 
Floral Designs and Decorative Motifs, 

30 

Floral Designs and other Motifs, 
107-8 

Flowers and fruits, representations of: 
aquatic plants, 74, 97 ; areca-nu t, 20, 
37, 46, 56, 63; banana, 37, 57, 75; 
banyan, 34, 65, 104; cotton-wool 
tree, 74; creepers, 32, 97; ferns, 31, 
325 97 ; (wild fig), 24; lily, 32, 
58; lotus, 31, 42, 49, 52, 55, 72, 
785 88, 97, 107, 108; mango, 33, 
37565596; osiers, 48;/ut/o/fl (‘flame 
of the forest’), 32, 53, 106; pine- 
apple5 25; pumpkins, 94; reeds 
(sirii), 23; sama/S (vitex trifolia). 


74, 106; teak, 20, 53, 65, 74, 104, 
106 

Flute, representation of, 24, 26 
Flying horse, representation of, 83 
Food, representations of: bananas, 
105; ? beans, 105; } chilis, 105; 
ghee, 58; honey, 58; karelas, 105; 
laddns (sweetballs), 77; malida 
(sugared flour), 77; mrdis (radishes), 
105; pickles, 58; sugar-cane, 77 
Forester, representation of, 76 
Foucher, A., 19, 54, 72, 73 
Fox, representation of, 55 
Friars, representation of, 47, 99 
Frieze, representation of, 89 

gntias, representations of, 13, 15, 42, 
■? 66, 68, 87, 88 
Gaudhakuti, 12 
Gandhara, 6, 69 

gandharva, representation of, 28 
29 

Ganges, 33 

Gate and gateway, representations of, 
645 74, 88, 104 

ghagri, kirtlc, representation of, 24 
Ghatotkacha, i, 4 
ghee, representation of, 58 
ghimgriis, brass bolls, representation of, 
26 

Gift, the, of the Seven Hundreds, 
44 

Goad, representation of, 50, 92 
Goblin, representation of, 62 
Gold, use of, 9 
— , sources of, 9 

Golden Deer, the Story of, 100—2 
Griffiths, 31, 109 

grdar, wild fig, representation of, 24 
Gupta kings, 3 ii.\ 4, 1 8 

Hair, Beard, and Moustache, repre- 
sentations of, II, 12, 19, 21, 22, 
235 29, 43, 44, 46, 47, 48, 51, 56, 
59 , 61, 69, 71, 85, 88, 95 
Hall, representation of, 75 
Halo, representation of, 68, 70 
Harishena, king, i, 4, 18, 115 
Harness and vehicles, representations 
of: brake, 102; bullock-cart, 27; 
carriage, 45, loi, io2; elephant- 
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Harness and vehicles {cont.) 
bands, 91 ; goad, 50, 92; harness, 
4^5 54 } 55; haudas (howdahs), 92, 
94; reins, 35, 47; saddles, 60, 61, 
74; wheel, 26 
Hastibhoja, i 

haudas, howdahs, representation of, 
92, 94 

Heaven, the, of the Thirty-three, 66 
Helmet, representation of, 64 
Hermit, representation of, 28, 32, 45 
Herringham, Lady, 36 
himru, material for clothes, 9 
Hinayana, period, 108 
Honey, representation of, 58 
Horse, representation of, 20, 34, 45, 
50, 54> 55 , 60, 61, 62, 69, 72, 74, 
80, 85, 88, 91, 92, loi 
Hunt Scene, 20-21 
— , representation of, 54 
Huts, representation of, 23 
Hyena-heads, representation of, 1 2 

Incised Inscriptions, general remarks, 

1 12-13, 124 
Indra, 67, 74, 75 
Influence of Ajanta art, i, 4 
Insects, ruinous to painting, 2 ttd 

Jackal, representation of, 55 
Jacket, representation of, 60, 91, 94 
Jalal-ud-Din, Mr., v 
jamiivdr, silk brocade, 9 «. 3 , 104 
Jatakas, subjects from the, 36-38, 
38-39, 66; Champeya, 7; Harpsa, 
i^O-\\-,Hasti,'l,e,-ib-,Mahajanaka, 
4, 26, 27; Mahakapi, 33-35, 53- 
54; Mahisha, 81; ? Matriposhaka, 
76-78; Matsya, 78-79; Mriga, 
100-2; Nigrodhamiga, 103-6; 
Ruru, lOO', Sarahha,']y-’]b-, Shad- 
Danta, 3, 18, 30-33; Stbi, 96-99; 
Sutasoma, 10, 54—66; &yama, 3, 18, 
79-80; VUvantara, 5, 43-52 
Javelin, representation of, 57, 61 
Jewellery and ornaments, representa- 
tions of: anklets, 77, 8g; beads, 
strings of, 31 ; bracelet, 71, 93, 95 i 
coronet, 37, 95, 98; crown, 25, 29, 
36, 38, 41, 62, 67, 88, 91, 93, 97, 
99; emeralds, 29; ear-rings, 24, 37, 
43, 475 52; ghungrus (brass bells), 
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26; lapis-lazuli beads, 8 «.i; neck- 
lace, 93, 95; pearls, 29, 71, 95, 
strings of, 23, 37, 38,52, 95, 107 
rubies, 29, 95; sapphire, 29, ? 40; 
yak’s tail, 39, 69, 91 
Jujaka, 48 

Kalahatthi, 60 
Kalidasa, 4, 4 
Kapilavastu, 70 
karelas, representation of, 105 
Kassapa, Buddha, 63 
Khema, 40, 100 
kinnara, representation of, 24 
Kirtimukhas, lions’ heads, representa- 
tions of, 13 

Kirtle, ghagri, representation of, 24 
Kitchen, representation of, 58, 105 
Knife, representation of, 35 
Kosalas, 71, 79 
Kshatriya, 63 nP 
Kuda, sculpture at, 3 
Kuvera, 108 

Ladder, representation of, 90 
— , celestial, 67 

laddus, sweetballs, representation of, 7 7 
Ladies swimming, 62 
Lance, representation of, 92 
langurs, see Monkeys 
Lapis-lazuli, 8, 8 ».• 

Lattice- work, representation of, 76 
Leashes for dogs, representation of, 55 
Leprosy, 53 «.• 

Lily, representation of, 32, 58 
Lion, representation of, 19, 54, loi, 
104, 108 

Living creatures, w also Animals and 
Birds; cobra, 19; coral reef, 84; 
crocodile {makaras), 1 1 , 1 3, 29, 62 ; 
fish, 34, 62, 79; tortoises, 62, 79 ; 

sea anemones, 84; serpent, 19; 
viper, 92 

Loin-cloth, see dhoU 
Lokesvaras, 42 

Loop made with fingers, chakra, 26, 

28 39, 4O5 4I5 435 445 46, 48, 

49551588,97598 
lota, waterpot, representation of, 20, 39 
Lotus-creepers and other decorative 
designs, 108 


Lotus, representation of, 31, 42, 
49 } 52, 55, 72, 78, 88, 97, 107, 
108 

MadrI, representations of, 43-52 
Mahamaya, mother of the Buddha, 
representation of, 66 
Maharashtra, 67 

Mahasamaya-sutra, the Great As- 
sembly, 28 
Mahavastu, 83 

mahavats, representation of, 45, 61, 
69, 77, 81 «.2 
Mahayana doctrine, 108 
Maitreya, the Bodhisatna, 27, 42 
makaras, crocodiles, representation of, 

14 _ 

Malavikagnimitra, the, 4 
malida, sugared flour, representation 
of5 77 
Malwa, 67 

Mango, representation of, 33, 37, 65, 
96 

Mapibhadra, the yaksha, 20 
manushya, earthborn, Buddhas, 14 
Materials for clothes represented, 8 
Matting, representation of, 65 
Meghadiita, 4 n.^ 

Mendicant, representation of, 46, 65, 
99 

Merciful Stag, the Story of, 73-76 
Mermaid, representation of, 107 
Metal box, representation of, 57 
Migachira park, representation of, 62 
Military e.xpedition, representation of, 

91-93 

' Milne, Mr. J. A., C.B.E., vi 
Mirashi, Prof. M. AI., 12 
Mirror, representation of, 95 
? Moggallrma, representation of, 68 
Monk, representation of, 5O5 67, 68, 
69, 72 

Monkeys, representation of, 31, 35, 

53, 56 80 n?, 104 

Mother and Child before the Buddlin, 
70—7 1 ; and other Buddhist Deities, 
27-28 

Muchalinda Jake, 49 

mudriis, attitudes, Bhtlspnria, 24, 67; 

dharmachalra, it, 29, 35, 42, 6b 
mulis, radishes, representation of, 105 



Musical instruments, representations 
of: conch, 45 i cymbals, 24, 26, 93; 
drums, tablOf 26; dholai, 24, 26, 45 ) 
106; various, 93! Atite, 24, 26; 
stringed instruments, ektdrd, 42; 
triangular, 106; vind, 57 

Naga kings, 3, 13, H) i 5 _ 

‘Naked monks’, representation of, 72, 

• cr 

Nanda,brahman, representation of, 03 
Nasik, sculpture at, 3 
Nationalities, various, representation 
of, 6 

Necklace, representation of, 93, 95 

Ogress, representation of, 5, 82, 86 
Ointments, representation of, 63 
Osiers, representation of, 48 
Oxen, representation of, 37, 66 

Padmapani, the Bodhisattva, 11, 66, 
67 

Painting, method of, 2, 8 
Paints, 2, 5 n.-, 8, 30 
Pajjuna, king of Devas. 79 
Palanquin, representation of, 50 
paldSa tree, ‘flame of the forest’, repre- 
sentation of, 32, 53, 106 
Paneika, 12 

Panther, representation of, 5 5 
Pantry, representation of, 58 
Parthian women, representation of, 67 
Pasenadi, or Prasenajit, king, 72 
Pearls, sources of, 9 
— , representation of, 29, 71, 95 
— , strings of, 23, 37, 38, 52, 95, 1 07 
Peppe, Mr., photographer, 75 
Perspective, devices to show, 7 
Phusatl, representation of, 43 
Phussa conjunction’, the, 62 
Pickles, representation of, 58 
Pillars, representation of, 75, 76, 87, 
89, 104 

Pillow, representation of, 32, 51 
Pineapple, representation of, 25 
lous King of Indraprastha prevailing 
upon Saudasa, the king of Benares, 
to give up cannibalism. Story of, 
54-66 ’ ^ ’ 

Piprawa, 76 
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Plan of Caves XXV, XXVI, and 
XXVII, 16 

Plate, representatiort of, 33, 59 
Polity of tlic times, 9 
Portico, reprcscnt.ation of, 59 
Pot, representation of, 23, 56, 58 
Potter’s wheel, representation of, 22 
Prakrit, I2I 
Priests, 5 , ? 57 

Prince, the, Devoted to Almsgiving, 
Story of, 43-52 

Processions, representation of, 68 
Pulukesin II, 18 
Pumpkins, representation of, 94 
ptiitdnrikn, Bodhi-trec, representation 
of, 1 1 1 

Purana, representation of, 73 

Quiver, representation of, 21, 74, 92, 
94 , 101 

Rrihula, representation of, 28, 70 
Rahurkar, Sliri V. J., 82 
Raja who gave his Eyes in Alms, Story 
of, 96 

rdkshasi, ogress, 82 ct scq. 
rdui^ 69 

Raphael, Draught of Fishes, com- 
parison with, 92 w.' 

Rashtrakutas, 113, 121 
Ravisamba, 18 

Reins, representation of, 35, 47 
Relic-casket, 76 
Religious zeal, 5 

Ribbons, representation of, 39, 52 
riuiaffo, clay plaster, 5 
Roman art, influence of, 13 
Roof, representation of, 36; barrel- 
shaped, 81 n.z 
Royal Hunt Scene, 20-21 
Royal Silver Staff, representation of, 63 
Royal Sword, Bestowal of, 36-38 
Rubies, representation of, 29, 95 
Rudra-sena, king, 15 
I 

Sacred Deer, who offered himself to 
save the life of a Doe, Story of, 
103-6 

Saddle, representation of, 60, 61, 74 
Saheth Maheth, 71 
Saka princes, 6, 67 


Sakra, representation of, 36, 50, 66, 
73 ?/. 3 , 96 

? Satnsfira, Wheel of, 21-27 
sanidin, Fit ex trlfoUn, representation of, 
74) 106 

Saiiiyama, rrijft of Benares, representa- 
tion of, 40 

Sandals, representation of, 21, 65 
Sanjaya, representation of, 43 
Sapphire, representation of, 29, ? 40 
^diddltis, Jpsnrmeis, and the Buddha 
in the teaching-attitude, 42 
sdn, repre-sentation of, 8, 2t, 25, 28, 

39 ) 77 ) ^ 5 ) 93 

S.'iriputta, the Elder, 66, 68 
scfvajna Buddhas, the seven, 1 1 1 
Scales, representation of, 46 
Scarf, aiigocUhd^ representation of, 24, 
4 ^) 45 ) 74 

Screens, representation of, 59 
Sea-anemones, representation of, 84 
Serpent, representation of, 19 
Setuhandha, 4 w.* 

Shadow effects, 7 

sbdmiyditn, rectangular tent, represen- 
tation of, 57, 62,77, ^4) 99) 105) 
106 

r Sharks, representation of, 84 
Sharma, Prof. A., vi 
Shield, representation of, 21, 55, 
56 Oi, 69, 88, 89, 99 
Shipwreck, representation of, 84 
Shirt, representation of, 8, 31 
Shops, representation of, 46, 56 
Sibi, prince, representation of, 97 
Siddhartha, prince, 28 
Sigiri in Ceylon, i, 4 
Simhaka, 82 

Sirnhala Avad.'ma, 5, 82-95 
Sirisha, Bodhi tree, 1 1 2 
sirkT, reeds, representation of, 23 
i Siva, representation of, 98 
Slvaka, ?surgeon,represcntationof, 98 
Skirt, representation of, 8 
Slaughter of human beings, details of, 
represented, 59 

Social life, representation of, 8-10 
Socks, representation of, 41, 64 
Sonuttara, representation of, 32 
Spear, representation of, 34, 45, 55, 
61, 69, 77, 78, 93, 99 
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? Sjiiitoon, icprcsfiitniio)) of, 39 
Spoon, R-pri-<.rni.itioii of, .[6 
Sr.'iv.iMt, the Great Alir.icie of, rcpre- 
seiit.itioit of, 71-73 
Srecnitaucliar, Dr. 1 ’., v 
St.ll)lt■^, reproent.iiion of, 60 
Staff, rejiresent.\tii'i\ of, 75 ii.' 

Steps, representation of, 59 
Stonework, C.ive XIX, 13 
Stool, representation of, h’7, 9S 
///:/>rf, 2, 27, teb 
Siihliadilrt, repri-sentation tif, 31 
Stiililhnilana, 70 

Snp.ir-eane, representation of, 77 
Snkra, teaelicr of dcinons, i iS 
} Siirpeon, rcprocnt.itioii of, 98 
Siitasoma, kinj; of Indraprastlia, repre- 
sentation of, O2 
Swine, rejiresentation of, 66 
Sword, representation of, 21, 25, J-f, 
37» 4^> 55, 56, 60, 61, 63, 69, 

7-!, Ki Kj, KK, 89, 00, 92, 95, 
oK, 00, tot 

Sworil-bcit, representation of, 55 
I?5-.*inta, representation of, 80 

fii/A/y drum, representation of, 26 
Tahle, representation of, 45, 59 
TaMet, wooilcn, for teritinp, repre- 
mentation of, 57 
'I aniradilpa, 83 
Tapestries, representation of, 4 1 
'I'assels, representation of, 30, 104 
^'atIl.■lpatas, 1 1 7 
Teaclter, reprcscnt.ation of, 57 
'I'cak, representation of, 20, 53, 65, 
74, 104, 106 

'I'en Royal Virtues, 96/;.' 

Throne, representation of, 39, 40, 56, 
66,75,87,88,89,93,101,104,106 
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'J Iiiinderlwlt, representation of, 
1 1 

'I'iper, representation of, 53 
' Toilet Scene, 95-96 
'Tortoise, representation of, 62, 79 //.' 
'I'r.idc-piiilds, 98 

'Tr.iy, representation of, 41, 51, 60, 

^ <^ 3 , 93 » 95.97 

'Tree-nyinpli, rej.resentation of, 62 
Tripod hoidinp flagon, representation 
of, ty 

'Tuh, representation of, 77 
'I'uti Ifuanp, Cfiin.i, 4 
'Turf.'m, t, 4 

'Tushita Heaven, 72 the Buddlia 
(ire.iching in, 66-70 

Unihrella, representation of, 2:, 34, 
40, 4 J, 46', 50, 54 . 63. ^ 4 . <^ 9 . 70. 
77.f*7.9«.99, «ot, 102 

vdjrti, thunderbolt, representation of, 

11,68 

V.ajrapani, the llodhisattva, 1 1,66,67 

V.'ik.'ifaka kings, 1,15 

Vatfika, Mount, 47 

Var.'dtadeva, i, 4 

\'’cil, representation of, 67 

\^-ssc!s, various, representation of, 49, 

75 . S7. 93 . 95 . 97. 99 

I'hhUtlhart, cherub, representation of, 
_70 

vihiirt!, 1, 10, II, 18 
con?, representation of, 57 
Viper, representation of, 92 
Virtues, the Five, 74 ^ 

I'ishiudliarmottara^ 4, 8 j 

Visvantana, 9, 43 

Waddell, Surgeon-Major L. A., 21 


Wall-painting, method of preparation, 
2, 2 n.' 

Water-flask, representation of, 42, 60 
Weapons and armour, representations 
of: arrow, 31 34, 74, 80, 92, 

93 . 94 , lOJ, J03; bow, 21, 31 n.s, 
34. 37. 61, 74, loi, 103; breast- 
plate, 64; dagger, 50, 63, 81 >,.% 
89, 90; dii'o, 86, 92J discoids, 
93 ; helmet, 64; javelin, 57, 61 ; 

knee, 92; quiver, 2r, 74, 92, 94, 
lOi ; shield, 21, 55, 56, 56 61, 

69, 88, 89, 99; spear, 34, 45, 55, 
H 77 . 7 ^. 93 ) 99; sword, 21, 
25. 34 . 37 . 45 . 50. 55 . 56, 56 «•". 
60) 61, 63, 6g, 74, 8z Z/.2, 85, 88, 
89.90,92. 95,98, 99, loi; sword- 
belt, 55 

Western Satraps, 67 
Wlicel of Law, 68 
? Wheel of Samsara, 21-27 
Wheel, representation of, 26 
^Volvcs, representation of, 31 
j Woman, general character in paint- 
ings, 8 

1 

Yak’s tail tassel, representation of, 39, 
69. 91 

12, 39, 73, 82 

— with female attendant, 20 
? Vakshn and Takshini and Apsarasas, 
figures of, 52 

ynkshhu, representation of, 1 1, 14, 

14 "•’>73 

5 'a 4 odharri, representation of, 27, 70 
yogis, 78 

Young Hermit whohad Blind Parents, 
Story of, 70-80 

Y uan Chwang,ChinesepiIgrim,i 15 ”-^ 

yitvarSjS, representation 40, 69 
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